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LONDON, June 2, 1902. 
The Thirty- first of May—long a 
notable date in the English calendar, 
is now doubly famous—or infamous. 
On the 31st of May, 1431, the English 
burnt Jeanne d’Arc at Rouen, and rejoiced in the 
perpetration of one of the worst crimes since the 
Crucifixion, believing that they had thereby riveted 
their hold on France. On the 31st of May, 1go2, the 
British extorted from the Boers their consent to the 
loss of their national independence. The _burn- 
ing of Jeanne d’Arc was as popular in England 
of Henry the Sixth’s reign as the destruction of the 
Boer Republics has been in England of Edward the 
Seventh’s. Both were “ glorious victories,” and signal 
manifestations of the conquering might of England. 
The sequel of- the first was the total loss of our French 
dominions, save Calais. What will be the sequel of 
the second? If the analogy, holds good, the total 
loss of all our South African dominions save Simon’s 


Sy 


Bay. 


A Sinister 
Anniversary. 


The crowds in the street cheered 
or. Sunday night almost as wildly 
because the war was stopped at last 
as they cheered two years ago for its 
It -is probable that the conclusion of 


A Belated Peace. 


continuance. 


peace on the terms on which it has been concluded 
will do more to convince the British public of 
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than 
have 


the Government 


events 


any 


the imbecility of 
of the 
panied the progress of the war. 


which accom- 


For the more 


untoward 


the truth about the peace is brought out, the more 
clearly will it appear that we have been put through 
an additional fifteen months of the Hell of War—a 
luxury for which we have had to pay £100,000,o00o— 
without any need. Ministers might have made peace in 
March, 1901, when General Botha offered to surrender 
on conditions which Lord Kitchener thought secured 
everything we had been fighting for. ‘They refused. 
They swaggered 2bout “unconditional surrender’-—they 
declared that never again should the Boers be offered 
such terms as those which General Botha rejected, 
and they issued the famous proclamation dooming to 
perpetual banishment all who did not surrender before 
September 15th. So the bloody work went on. Now 
at last, after thousands of lives have been wantonly 
sacrificed and a hundred millions sterling wasted, 
Ministers have discovered that they have been 
on the wrong tack. They hauled down the 
flag of unconditional surrender, tore up _ their 
banishment proclamation, and have conceded 
terms which, if they had been honestly offered, 
would have stopped the war two years ago. By 
all means let us thank God for peace, which has 
arrived fifteen months after date, but let us at the 
same time remember that we owe to the obstinate 
perversity of Lord Milner and Mr. Chamberlain the 
fact that we have had to endure the strain of an extra 
twelve months’ war. 
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From South Africa.) 


The House where the Boer Delegates met to discuss Terms of Peace in Vereeniging. 


The The conditions on which the Boers 

Conditions of consented to give up their inde- 

re pendence are briefly these :— 

(1) Right recognised to carry rifles for protection. 

(2) Right to use of Dutch in schools and 
courts. 

(3) Free grant of £3,000,000 for rebuilding and 
restocking farms. 

(4) Loan for two years, free of interest, of further 
compensation. 

(5) Payment of debts incurred by the Boers in 
making war. 

(6) No tax to be levied on land to meet war 
expenses. 

(7) Question of Kaffir franchise postponed. 

(8) The military administration in the Transvaal 
and Orange River Colony will, at the earliest 
possible date, be succeeded by civil ; and as 
soon as circumstances determine, repre- 
sentative institutions leading up to self- 
government will be introduced. 

(9) General Amnesty to all Burghers, excepting 
the few guilty of acts contrary to usages of 
war. 

(ro) All prisoners to be brought back to their homes 
“as soon as transport can be provided and 
their means of subsistence assured.” 


(11) Cape rebels to be disfranchised and to be liable 
for trial under Cape law, but no death 
penalties to be inflicted. 

The only important difference in the terms of 1901 
and of 1902 is that the Boers are rewarded for fifteen 
months fighting by a free grant of £3,000,000 for 
restocking their farms, whereas last year Mr. 
Chamberlain grudged them anything but a loan. 
os The great event of last month was 
Voleanic Eruptions None of man’s making, nor had it 
a + lg anything to do with the progress of 
the world—save, perhaps, as a re- 
minder of the frailness of the tenure upon which we 
are permitted to occupy this planet. The volcanic 
eruptions by which Mount Pelée blotted out, in the 
twinkling of an eye, the town of St. Pierre and its 
30,000 inhabitants, and by which her sister, La 
Souffritre, spread a pall of ash and cinder over the 
island of St. Vincent, revived the sombre and 
tragic memories of Pompeii and Herculaneum. 
But the narratives of survivors of St. Pierre 
recall even more vividly a yet earlier story than that 
of the pleasure cities of the Roman Empire. The 
captain of the Reddam, the only ship which escaped 
destruction in the harbour, tells how he had just 
anchored off St. Pierre at eight o’clock in the morn- 
ing of the 8th when he saw “a tremendous cloud 
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of smoke glowing with live cinders rushing with 
terrible rapidity over the town and port. The 
former in an instant was completely enveloped in a 
sheet of flame which rained fire on board the steamer.” 
The patriarch Abraham saw a similar sight when 
“ the Lord rained upon Sodom and upon Gomorrah 
brimstone and fire from the Lord out of heaven ; 
and He overthrew those cities, and all the plain, and all 
the inhabitants of the cities and that which grew upon 
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the ground. And Abraham looked toward Sodom and 
Gomorrah and toward all the land of the plain, 
and beheld, and lo the smoke of the land went up as 
the smoke. of a furnace.” ‘‘ The town of St. Pierre,” 
says the commander of the Suchet, “ is a mere heap of 
smoking ruins,” 
The great eruption took place on the 
The ° . 
Destruction morning of May 8th, when “ St. 
of Pierre was completely destroyed by 
St. Pierre. a ‘ : My 
a mass of fire which fell onit.” But 
for a week before slight earthquakes had been felt in the 
Windward Isles, and for some days before Mount Pelée 
had given warning of her activity by showering great 
quantities of cinders over the island. On the 4th St. 
Pierre was covered with ashes a quarter of an inch 
thick—a winding-sheet prepared against the day of 
her burial. On the 5th a stream of burning lava, 
twenty feet high, rushed like a tidal wave of fire for five 
miles down the mountain into the sea, which recoiled 
for a hundred yards before the impact of the fiery 
flow, and then, returning, flooded St. Pierre. The cables 
snapped. The mountain roared like a giant in labour, 
belching out smoke mingled with flame, and the 
earth quaked and trembled exceedingly. On the 7th 
the heavens, as if provoked by the rivalry of the 
subterranean fires, responded by an appalling thunder- 
storm. On Thursday, the 8th, Ascension Day, when 
morning broke, it seemed as if the storm had passed. 
The people were going to church at 8 o'clock 
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The Volcanic Group round St. Pierre, Martinique. 
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-in the morning when suddenly the volcano blew 
up with a deafening report, and immediately after- 
wards a mass of fire, vast sheets of flame 
and glowing cinders descended upon St. Pierre, 
blotting the town out of existence in a moment. 
The English steamer Roddam, which had just anchored 
in the harbour, was the only vessel which escaped. 
She had her steam still up; she either slipped her 
anchor or the cable was broken by the shock ; her 
decks were covered with burning lava, and of a crew 
of twenty-seven only six escaped alive. Yet she made 
her escape, fleeing, as it were, in the dense darkness 
from the open mouth of hell. On the day before that 
tremendous explosion had wrecked the town of St. 
Pierre, the volcano: La Souffritre, in the north of the 
island of St. Vincent, had been in active eruption. 

Fortunately, although the whole island has been con- 
verted into a cinder heap, the loss of life was much 
less than at Martinique ; only two thousand persons 
perished, but the island was ruined. Ten days later the 

volcanoes were again in active eruption. It is doubtful 

whether the islands may not have to be evacuated, 

abandoned to the fiery forces which in a single day 

converted gardens of tropical verdure into a vast 

desert. 

Since Krakatoa blew up, nearly 

twenty years ago, there has been no 

such manifestation of the concealed 

energy of the fiery forces which lurk 

beneath the crust of the earth. It is suggested by the 


Dies Ire, Dies Illa. 
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scientists who have been busy discussing the matter 
that the phenomenal activity of the West Indian vol- 
canoes is due to a slight shrinking of the earth, which 
opened fissures through which the water of the sea 
made its way into the lake of ever-burning fire. The 
water was immediately converted into superheated 
steam, the pressure of which increased till it forced 
a vent through the craters of the Mount Pelée and 
La Souffritre, and then blew up the mountain which 
choked its egress. ‘The appalling nature of the catas- 
trophe, the absolute impotence of man in the presence 

of these elemental forces, subdues the confidence and 
appals the mind of the pigmies who spend an 

ephemeral existence on the surface of the planet 

which they imagine they control. Such reminders are 

useful, although humbling, especially in the present 
day. For more than a thousand years the imagination 
of mankind was continually exercised by the contem- 
plation of the day of the wrath of God :— 


When shrivelling like a burning scroll 
The flaming heavens together roll, 
When louder yet and yet more dread, 
* Swells the high trump that wakes the dead. 
Dies irze, dies illa, 
Solvet saeclum in favilla. 


But in these latter times there is little contemplation 
of the day of judgment, and we mere creatures of a 
day tend more and more to forget the frailty of our 
tenure of the world in which for a brief season we are 
permitted to live, to love, and to die. 
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The Harbour of St. Pierre, Martinique. 
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Such eruptions in the physical world 
Thinness of the will be helpful if they remind us that 
ae Watk, it is not only in the earth’s crust that 
we are walking upon a very thin 
film, which is spread over fiery forces capable, if 
unloosed, of devastating the world. How much 
morality would survive so simple a matter as the 
disuse of clothes? How much sobriety the provision 
of free whiskey? As it is in the sphere of morals, so 
it is in that of politics. The situation in China is not 
by any means unlike that in Martinique. For the 
moment the Boxer crater has ceased to erupt, but 
any attempt on the part of the Western world, 
whether in the interests of commerce or of Christianity, 
to interfere with the vast human reservoir of 300,000,000 
Chinamen would produce very much the same effect 
as the intrusion of the sea into the lake of molten lava. 
Instead of extinguishing the central fire, the water, 
itself converted into steam, is used as the agent for 
resenting the unwelcome intrusion. It will be well if 
the parable of Mount Pelée is taken to heart in more 
ways than one. Everywhere beneath the surface glow 
inextinguishable fires, although for the most part they 
are hidden from view. 
From the crater of popular discon- 
ia . tent there. arise in ordinary times 
Earthquakes, but slender wreaths of smoke, and in 
fancied security men cultivate vine- 
yards up to the very lips of the crater. In like 
manner sovereigns and statesmen, forgetful of the 
eruptions from beneath, of which the French Revolu- 
tion is the memorable example, go on constructing 
their plans and policies as if the existing systems 
would be eternal. But deep in their hearts all men 
know that what has been may be, and there is not a 
monarch in Europe who does not feel uneasy 


when he hears the stirring of popular discon- 
tent. Revolution is to the existing order as an 


earthquake, but social revolution is as the eruption of 
a volcano. It is this which causes so many to regard 
with profound uneasiness the confused insurrectionary 
movement which appears to have broken out among 
the peasantry in South-eastern Russia. It may come 
to nothing, as similar movements have done before ; 
but the pressure of distress is hard and keen, anda 
Jacquerie is very apt to spread. As long-as the troops 


can be depended upon order can be re-established, 
as it was in Warsaw, but there are persistent rumours 
as to the reluctance of some of the armed peasants to 
shoot down their brothers, and if once this became 
general the end of all things would seem to be at 
hand 
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The assassin of M. Sipiagin has 








ne been hanged, but the same month 
in which witnessed his execution brought 
Russis., the news of another attempt at the 


assassination of a highly-placed official. The attack 
on the Governor of Vilna fortunately failed, and in 
Russia public attention has been for a moment pre- 
occupied with the reception of the French President 
and Foreign Minister at St. Petersburg. The situa- 
tion is sombre and full of tragic pathos. No ruler in 
the world, elected or hereditary, is more anxious to 
promote the welfare of his people than Nicholas IL, 
and probably no one realises more vividly the limita- 
tions of his own power. He is a mere mortal set apart 
to control a situation which is dominated by economic 
forces which pay as little heed to the will of emperors 
as if they were earthquakes. All that can be said by 
way of outside criticism is that the intensity of the 
economic crisis in South and Central Russia is at least 
a reason for the avoidance of political complications 
in a province like Finland, which for nearly a hundred 
years has been an oasis of prosperity and content. 
Outwardly, for the time being, every- 
The thing seems to be going well. The 
Franco-Italian ., . 2 ; 
Understanding. [riple Alliance is to be renewed, 
with the understanding that each of 
its members shall be free to separate 
arrangements with the Powers against whom it was 
originally organised. Count Goluchowski even went 
so far last month as to praise the Dual Alliance as a 
combination hardly less admirable in its way than the 
Dreibund itself. Italy and France have apparently 
come to an understanding in the Mediterranean by 
which France bought freedom of action in Morocco 
by ceding equal freedom of action to Italy 
in Tripoli. Judging from an interview with Count 
von Biilow published in the Figaro at the end of the 
month, Germany is a consenting party to this arrange- 
ment, and ostentatiously repudiates any special interest 
in Morocco. ‘We have no bay-window frontage on 
the Mediterranean,” said the Count. “In Morocco, 
as in China, we want peace as the sole condition of 
Or economic expansion.” Yet Germany at one time 
regarded Morocco as a possible sphere for German 
expansion. As “ Diplomaticus” points out in an article 
in the Westminster Gazette, the conclusion of. this 
Franco-Italian arrangement marks the definite dis- 
appearance of the Anglo-Italian understanding, 
whereby the two Powers virtually guaranteed the 
status guo in the Mediterranean, The isolation of 
England ,may or may not be splendid, but it is 
certainly becoming more and more complete. 


conclude 
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The Franco-Italian understanding as 
ca a to Tripoli and Morocco is, however, 
Agreement. Of much less pressing importance 
than the understandirg between 
Austria and Russia about the Balkan Peninsula. 
The Austrian Emperor, in receiving the Austro- 
Hungarian delegation on May 7th, referred to “ Our 
continued friendly agreement with the Russian 
Empire concerning events in the Near East” as 
“particularly calculated to fortify peace and order 
in this country.” The precise nature of that 
friendly agreement is not publicly stated, but among 
the Balkan populations it is believed that Austria and 
Russia have come to an understanding by which in 
case of any disturbance arising in Macedonia or 
Albania, Austria will go to Salonika, and that Russia 
at the same time, by consent of Prince Ferdinand, will 
occupy Bulgaria and reduce the Sultan to the position 
of absolute dependence upon the Tsar. Such, at least, 
is the story that is diligently circulated in the insur- 
rectionary districts of the Balkans. 
The Macedonians, of whatever 
nationality, regard the advent of 
in Austria with alarm and abhorrence. 
They prefer even a continuance of 
the anarchic misrule of the Sultan to their final 
absorption in the Austrian Empire. The dread of 
the Macedonians—whether Bulgarians, Albanians, 
Greeks, Roumanians, or Serbs—of being annexed by 
Austria-Hungary may no doubt contribute to the 
maintenance of peace. What the Macedonians 
desire is to provoke as much disturbance as is 
necessary to induce the Great Powers to compel 
the Turk to establish the autonomous government 
which was recommended in 1880 by the Inter- 
national Commission appointed to secure the appli- 
cation of the twenty-third Article of the Treaty 
of Berlin. What they fear is that in agitating for 
the organic statute they may precipitate their 
annexation by Austria and the final partition of 
the Balkan Peninsula between the two great 
Eastern Empires. Threatened men live long; an 
insurrection which is always pending may come off 
some day, and when it does, more unlikely events 
have happened than a peaceful partition of the Balkans 
which would bring the Austrian and Russian outposts 
to the A®gean Sea. 
While such old-time antagonists as 
austée/Mongarian Seta and Russia and France and 
Zollverein. italy, the Triple Alliance and the 
Dual Alliance seem to be drawing 
together, exchanging compliments and making mutually 
satisfactory agreements, Austria and Hungary appear 
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to be drifting apart. The month of May has been 
largely occupied with more or less embittered discus- 
sions concerning the renewal of the Customs Union. 
It will be odd if the Zollverein of the Empire- 
Kingdom should be abandoned at the moment when 
the British Empire is discussing the adoption of a 
similar arrangement. 

The attempt of the Socialists in 


The aod Belgium to get rid of the plural vote 
Politics. and introduce universal suffrage pure 


and simple by the ancient expedient 
of a universal strike was a failure. After some 
rioting and much suffering the strike was called off by 
the Socialist leaders. The election which immediately 
followed for one-half of the seats in the Lower House 
showed that the firm attitude of the Clerical Ministry 
in power had not impaired their hold upon the 
electorate. The Clericals gained several seats, thereby 
increasing the Ministerial majority. On the other hand, 
the experiment of a general strike for universal suffrage 
has been successful in Sweden. The strikers, who 
appear to have behaved with admirable discipline and 
exemplary moderation, kept the strike up until their 
demands were practically conceded. As we may 
some day see the same expedient tried in Great 
Britain, we shall watch the spread of the use of the 
strike in politics with interest and curiosity. 


After thirty years of “resolute 
Step Upward government” in the provinces 
in wrested from France in 1871, the 


Elsass-Lothringen % 4 
eM Kaiser has come to the conclusion 


that the process of incorporation has made such 
satisfactory progress that he can safely dispense with 
the arbitrary power which has hitherto been vested in 
the ruler of the Reichsland. The repeal of the Dictator- 
ship Clause would seem to indicate a genuine desire 
on the part of the German Government to dispense 
with the exceptional ultra-legal power which some 
strange Englishmen seem to think the best security for 
loyalty—as if the right to break the law at the dis- 
cretion of the ruler could ever be other than a 
constant provocation to the ruled to set the law at 
defiance. The abolition of the right of the Stadt- 
holder to over-ride the law in Elsass-Lothringen will 
probably do more to postpone the reappearance of 
Alsace and Lorraine on the map of France than 
the creation of a new army corps. 
. Before Lord Milner began his cam- 
Step Backward Paign against Dutch disloyalty the 
evidences of such disloyalty con- 
sisted in an anonymous article pub- 
lished in an up-country paper and the gift of a man- 
of-war to the Imperial Navy. To exorcise this 


in 
Cape Colony. 
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disloyalty Lord Milner demanded “a_ striking 
manifestation of British power.” This, he said, 
was necessary to impress the Dutch at the 


Cape. Full of holy zeal against the partial dis- 
franchisement of British settlers in the Transvaal, 
he plunged us into a war, in the course of which he 
landed in the Cape Colony no fewer than 300,000 
British soldiers. In the course of three years he 
spent £ 220,000,000 of money ‘in impressing the 
Dutch, and now, when the end of his labours is in 
sight, what is this that we are told? That these 
Dutchmen are so far from being impressed that 
it is absolutely necessary to abolish representative 
government altogether for an indefinite term of years in 
the Cape! Thus a war for enfranchising the Uitlanders 
of the Transvaal must be followed up by the total 
disenfranchisement of all British subjects in the Cape, 
by the destruction of its free Constitution, and the 
open confession before all men that we can only 
govern South Africa by the sword. Was there ever a 
more humiliating fiasco, or a more conclusive justifica- 
tion of all the warnings of those who opposed the 
policy of Brummagem Bismarckism of which Lord 
Milner is the exclusive patentee ? 

The French General Election resulted 


The French M ca ; oo _ 

Genera! Election 1 2 brilliant, even a decisive victory, 

—and fo: the Republican Ministerialists, 
Afterwards. 


who returned from the country with 
a majority of about go. As the immediate 
result, M. Waldeck- Rousseau announced his in- 
tention to retire. He would have had to 
reconstitute his Ministry in any case, and if he 
met the Chamber as Premier he would be out 
of the running for the Presidency when M. 
Loubet’s term of office expires. M. Bourgeois, 
who ought to have succeeded M. Waldeck-Rousseau, 
has preferred the Presidency of the Chamber— 
replacing M. Deschanel. M. Delcassé, it is under- 
stood, will remain at the Foreign Office. He has 
been singularly successful, and his last trip to St. 
Petersburg, in company with President Loubet, was the 
latest, although not the last, propitious incident in his 
remarkable career. The only thing that seems certain 
about the next Premier is that he will not have as long 

or as prosperous a term of office as his predecessor. 
France has now almost regained, if 

The : : ° ; 
Emergence indeed it has not entirely regained, 
of the commanding position which it 
France. : . 

enjoyed in the palmy days of the 
Monarchy and the Empire. Until the other day, 
when men talked of Europe they thought always 
first of Berlin. ‘To-day there are at least as many 
who: think first of Paris. This change has been 
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brought about, first, by the alliance with Russia ; but 
that would have failed to accomplish much were 
it not for the studious moderation, cool -common- 
sense, and good neighbourliness of M. Delcass¢. The 
French Foreign Minister has been everything - that 
Mr. Chamberlain has not been. He has been 
suave, conciliatory, good-tempered, and he always 
kept a civil tongue in his head. The emergence 
of France as once more the first Power in Europe 
is a welcome reminder that even in diplomatic 
business, “ godliness has the promise of the life that 
now is as well as that which is to come.” Alas! that 
it should need such lessons as Sedan, Metz, and Paris 
to inculcate the elementary duty of keeping a civil 
tongue in one’s head and walking soberly and quietly 
among our fellow-men. 

The Boy King was formally installed 


Boy Kine on the uneasy throne of Spain last 
in month. ‘There was no coronation, 
Spain. but the youthful monarch was en- 


throned and took the oath to the Constitution, which 
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King Alfonso XIII. on his way to the Cathedral after 
taking the Oath of the Constitution. 
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has seldom prevénted its violation. His mother, the 
Queen Regent, who has filled an arduous post with 
signal courage and tact, made way for her son with 
charming grace, and, so far as ceremonial and page- 
antry went, the new reign , began  auspiciously 
enough. But, unfortunately, they go such a very 
little way, even in Spain, which is herself little more 
than a pageant. The new monarch is enjoying the 
first delights of responsibility in the shape of a 
Ministerial crisis. It is reported that the boy is 
anti-Clerical, and intends to teach the priests to keep 
their place. But of those who set out to break the 
power of priests it’ may be said, as of those kings 
who in England set themselves to break the power of 
Parliaments, it is usually the breakers who are broken 
in the end. The most important question just now 
is what General Weyler thinks. On that point no 
one seems to be able to speak with authority. 
A very thorny and difficult question 
oid etal which might have troubled the peace 
of of nations threatened Europe last 
_— month. If Queen Wilhelmina had 
died i in childbed, the question of the Dutch succession 
would have given the keepers of the public peace many 
an anxious moment. Fortunately, she recovered from 
the typhoid fever, which brought on premature confine- 
ment, and, although she is childless, she is still young. 
: aii The capacity to bear children is 
* Polish Question More important to the State than the 
in capacity to bear arms. This is true 
Prussia. : 
not only. in the case of queens, but 
The Prussian Government is at 


In. vain do Prussian statesmen use their 
to use Mr. Rhodes’s phrase, in 
otder to Germanise Prussian Poland. Count von 
Biilow put the case in quaint, vivid fashion when he 
told the Figaro interviewer :— 

If in this park I were to put ten hares and five rabbits, next 
year I should have fifteen hares and ‘too rabbits. It is against 
rie phenomenon that we mean to defend in Poland National 
The Poles are the rabbits, the Germans the hares. 
Unless Count’von Biilow can make the hares breed as 
rapidly as the. rabbits, his defence will be as hopeless a 
failure as, let.us say, the hopes of some Imperialists that 
they can Anglicise South Africa by assisted emigration. 
For on the veldt the Boers are the rabbits and the 
Britons are the hares. 

The Putitieal “The hand that tocks the cradle 
Influence Tules the world” is a trite saying. 
of / What is more true is that the woman 

the Cradle. 
who fills the cradle rules the world. 
And one. of. the. most conspicuous and. sinister facts 


women. 
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which we have got to face is that in the United 
States, in Canada, and in Australia the women of our 
race are approximating to the hare rather than to the 
rabbit. In the United States this is the more serious 
because of the immense influx of foreign immigrants 
of the rabbit class. Last year promises to be 
a record year for emigration, but the immense 
majority of those who land at Castle Garden 
come from Southern and Eastern Europe. The 
Ward leader and the public school have easily 
succeeded in converting the Teuton and the Scan- 
dinavian into the English - speaking- American 
citizen. But these fast incoming hordes, vaster than 
the hosts who folkowed Attila—will the combined 
double-barrelled patent digesters of Tammany and the 
public school ever work them into the body politic? 
Not if the old stock forget the old command: “ Be 
fruitful and multiply, and replenish the earth !” 

The good work of sweethearting 


eae Up Uncle Sam goes merrily on. Last 
Uncle Sam. month distinguished Frenchmen went 


in deputation to Washington to 
witness the unveiling of the statue of Marshal 
Rochambeau, whose fame has been obscured by the 
reputation of Lafayette. President Roosevelt, in 
welcoming the deputation, said many pretty things 
about American gratitude to France. Not to be out- 
done the Kaiser has suddenly remembered that “ My 
ancestor Frederick the Great maintained a friendly 
attitude towards the young American Republic during 
the course of her formation. ... The example 
et to me by the’ great.King I intend to follow.” 
In token whereof he announced his intention to 
present a bronze statue of Frederick, “to be erected 
in Washington in a place which you will kindly 
choose.” President Roosevelt welcomed the promised 
gift with effusion, and the statue of “one of the 
greatest men of all time” will find an honoured place 
in the capital of the Republic, as “a hopeful sign to 
all mankind that the American and German people 
are working together in a sense of happy friendship.” 
All this is quite idyllic. Would that some patriotic 
American would give us a statue of Washington, or 
that King Edward VILI., as an act of expiation, would 
offer the Americans statues of Burke and of Chatham. 
But John Bull does not understand the art of sweet- 
hearting. He buys or he bullies ; he does not make 


love. 
President Roosevelt has done two 


notable things which may cost him 
his re-election. He has angered the 
Trusts by his action against the pro- 
posed combination of the North-Western railways and 


President Roosevelt. 
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against the Meat Trust. And he has followed up his 
recognition of Booker Washington by a denunciation 
of the lynching of negroes which will probably bring 
down upon his head the fierce execration of a very 
numerous section of American citizens, who believe 
that the blacks can only be kept in order by the 
terrorism of savage mobs eager to use torture and the 
stake in vindication of the superiority of the white skin. 
It is true that the President only brought in the lynch- 
ing question in order to parry attacks made upon the 
Government for the abominable methods of barbarism 
adopted by some of their officers in the Philippines ; 
but he did not palliate the crimes of the soldiery, who 
appear to have acted more in the spirit of Mr. Seddon 
than of civilised human beings. 
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United States of the English-speaking world. Owned 
by American capital and protected by the British flag, 
they represent the point of fusion between the Empire 
and the Republic. We are united on the high seas 
before we come together on the land. But the latter 
will follow. We shall soon discover we need a 
common flag, a common citizenship, and a common 
naval policy. 
These things lie in the future. In 
The Death the present we have to lament the 
Lord sanmieadions death of a noble Englishman who in 
good repute and ill laboured at Wash- 
ington for the promotion of the great cause. Lord 
Pauncefote, whose death is an international calamity, 
succeeded in winning the confidence and commanding 
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Francis Bret Harte. 
(Died May sth. 


The work of reuniting the English- 


Mr. speaking race goes re. some- 
Pierpont Morgan's vi Fert OP. SGNes FeEne 
Great Réle, | What to the consternation of the senior 


but no longer predominant partner. 
Mr. Pierpont Morgan, who deserves the benedictions 
of the Old World and the New, is diligently consolidat- 
ing the business interests of the business men of both 
countries, and, like all benefactors, is being much 
abused for his pains. Yet it would be difficult to suggest 
any method by which the necessity for a closer union 
between the Empire and the Republic could be better 
demonstrated than by the acquisition of these Atlantic 
liners, which, although owned and controlled by Ameri- 
can owners, will nevertheless fly the British flag and 
look for their protection to the British navy. Every 
one of these White Star liners is a floating bit of the 








Lord Pauncefote. 
(Died May 24th.) 
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Benjamin Constant. 
Died May 2sth.) 
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the respect of every one with whom he had to do. 
As chief of the British delegation at the Hague he ren- 
dered splendid service to the cause of peace, and as 
Ambassador at Washington he succeeded in securing 
the pacific settlement of many difficulties which, in less 
skilful hands, might have led to disastrous conse- 
quences. His great ambition was to have settled all 
outstanding disputes between the Empire and the Re- 
public, and then, after having concluded a permanent 
treaty of arbitration between the two Governments, to 
have returned home to die. Alas, with him as with Mr. 
Rhodes it was a case of “ so much to do, so little done.” 
The Alaska dispute is still open, and no permanent 
treaty of arbitration is within sight. The refusal of 
our Government to adopt the methods laid down at the 
Hague for avoiding the war in South Africa was a bitter 
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disappointment to Lord Pauncefote, who felt confident 
that had the Hague rules been followed there would 
have been no difficulty in securing all we wanted 
without a war. It is sincerely to be hoped that his 
successor will be a man like himself, learned in the law, 
and resolute to seek peace and ensue it. 

The discussion as to the relations 

Americanisation between the British Empire and the 

of United States of America continues 

the World. both in the Old World and the New. 

As I am often credited with being the author of what 
is regarded by some as the almost treasonable heresy 
of suggesting that Great Britain could not do better 
than form a great combine of the English-speaking 
race by applying for admission into the American 
Union, it may be well to point out that I was by no 
means the first to originate the suggestion. Mr. 
Carnegie has the prior rights ; but it would seem from 
an article published by the Conservator of Phila- 
delphia that the idea was first expressed in a book 
published in New York as far back as 1853, “The 
New Rome; or, the United States of the World.” 
The book was written by two persons of German 
extraction, Theodore Poesche and Charles Goepp. 
The idea dawned upon them at a Congress of 
Germans held in Philadelphia on January 29th, 1852. 
The following passage from the book is significant :— 

‘The stupendous greatness of England is factitious, and will 
only become natural when that Empire shall have found its real 
centre. That centre is the United States.” The realisation of 
republican democracy, they continue, required a temporary 
segregation of the geographical from the political centre ; but it 
is only a matter of time for these two centres to coincide : 
** England, with her colonies, must be annexed to the American 
Onion,” 

On this subject of Americanisation Professor Gold- 
win Smith wrote to me from Toronto on April 18th 
as follows :— 

Dear Mr, Stead,—I have just retu:ned from a sojourn at 
Atlantic City, whither I had gone for sea air, and found your 
letter of the 2nd awaiting me. 

I sincerely desire to see friendship reign between the English- 
speaking communitiés of the two continents, and have always 
done all that my pen could do to promote its continuance and 
pluck out the thorns planted from time to time by accidents or 
misunderstanding. 

I have just been defending, against Charles Francis Adams 
and others, the conduct of Great B-itain and her people at the 
time of the Civil War—I should rather say the War of Seces- 
sion, for the war was really not civil, but international, 
though the Southern nation was inchoate. Bat I cannot look 
with complacency or hope on any plan for a political league 
between the United States and Great Bvitain. Aggressive 
ambition would almost certainly be the dominating principle of 
such a league, and the ultimate result would probably be a con- 
flict between the league and the world at large, which 
does not wish to be overshadowed or controlled. Mega- 
lomania just now prevails, and has been carrying all things 
pretty much its own way; but it has got a serious 
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blow in the case of South Africa, and seems likely to 
get another, though of a different kind, in that of the Phuilip- 
pines. An old man’s mind does not easily open itself to 
new ideas, especially when ‘they are of a very startling kind. 
But I cling to emulous variety and independent development as 
the conditions of progress and the best chance of happiness for 
us all, Whatever you do, I hope you will not paint us all red 
or roll us all flat, at least till it has been distinctly ascertained 
that red is the liveliest of hues and that the variety of hill and 
dale is an evil.—Yours very truly (Signed) GoLDWIN SMITH. 
The question of Anglo-American 

a =e reunion is not so immediately press- 

the Zollverein. ing as that of the rearrangement of 

the relattons between Great Britain 
and her self-governing Colonies. The conference of 
Colonial Premiers with the Colonial Secretary, which 
is to follow the Coronation, is exciting hopes which 
are destined to disappointment. Mr. Seddon and 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier are both hot for a preferential 
duty. Mr. Chamberlain, in a notable speech at 
Birmingham, foreshadowed a readiness to meet them 
more than half-way :— 

If by adherence to economic pedantry, to old shibboleths, we 
are to lose opportunities of closer union which are offered us by 
our colonies, if we are to put aside occasions now within our 
grasp, if we do not take every chance in our power to keep 
British trade in British hands, I am certain that we shall deserve 
the disasters which will infallibly come upon us. 

The new corn law, which is equivalent to an ad 
valorem tax of 37 per cent. upon the bread of the 
people, opens the door, as Sir Wilfrid Laurier has 
frankly stated, to an arrangement which would give 
Canadian wheat a preference in the English market. 
™ “T cannot conceive,” said the 
Colonial Premiers Canadian Premier, “that Mr. Cham- 
in berlain would invite the Colonial 
Conference. representatives to discuss the ques- 
tion of commercial relations unless the British 
Government had something to propose.” But if we 
may draw any conclusions from Lord Salisbury’s 
weighty words of warning when he addressed. the 
Primrose League, he has nothing to propose. As Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier has refused to discuss the question of 
a common policy of Imperial defence, there seems to 
be some considerable danger of the Colonial Con- 
ference coming to nothing. ‘The Liberal party is 
solidly opposed to the new bread-tax. Bury election, 
where a steady Unionist majority of 800 was con- 
verted into a minority of 400, showed that the con- 
stituencies are in no mood for dearer bread. Mr. 
Chamberlain will have to look well to his steering, for 
his Zollverein barque is in the midst of perilous 
cross-currents. It may easily happen that over the 
grave of our Empire may be inscribed the old inscrip- 
tion over a tombstone in an English churchyard: “I 
was well. I would be better. Here I lie.” 








CORONATION WEEK.—Mr. and Mrs. Stead will be at home at the office of the “ Review 
of Reviews,”’ Mowbray House, Norfolk Street, Strand, every afternoon in Coronation week— 
except Saturday—from three to six, when they will be glad to see any readers who may be 
in town, especially those from the Colonies, the United States, or from foreign lands. 
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CHIEF EVENTS OF THE MONTH. 

May 1.—A tornado in Bengal causes over 400 deaths ... The 
House of Lords Tube Railways Committee begins its sittings ... 
The Coal Conciliation Board recommends a Io per cent. reduc- 
tion of miners’ wages Exhibitions opened at Cork, Wolver- 
hampton and Dusseldorf, 

May 2.—Cabinet’ Council at the Foreign Office ... The 
Convocation of Canterbury is prorogued ... The King returns 
to London; a Court is held at Buckingham Palace ... The 
King of Italy pardons the officers of the Chicago, recently con- 
victed at Venice for assaulting the police Drawing Room at 
Buckingham Palace. 

May 3.—At Aliwal North, Pieter de Wet is found not guilty 
on a charge of treason. 

May 4.—The Queen of Holland is prematurely confined, and 
for some days her condition was very dangerous The British- 
Indian garvison in Northern China is to be reduced to 2,000 
The method of levying taxes to pay the indemnity stimulates 
the anti-foreign feeling in China A herring fleet off Hok- 
kaido, Japan, is caught in a gale, and 250 lives lost ... Two 
more battleships and two armoured cruisers are to be built for 
the American Navy Over 500 Socialist delegates at a meet- 
ing in Brussels approve the action of their General Council in 
ordering a cessation of the recent strikes M. Loubet receives 
the members of the Rochambeau mission to Washington .. The 
New Zealand Budget shows a surplus of £279,489. 

May 5.—The fu'l text of the Coronation Service is published 

Mr. Peacock, Victorian Premier, declines to accept the 
collective resignation of ]:is Cabinet ... The Cuban Senate and 
House of Representatives assemble ... A new Chilian Cabinet 
is formed ... The Brussels Chamber of Representatives unani- 
mously ratifies the Sugar Convention Martial law is pro- 
claimed in five districts of Poltava, Russia ... A letter from Sir 
H. Fowler is published stating his views on the Irish question. 

May 6.—The London County Council’s accounts show a 
surplus of £181,000 ... The annual meeting of the Primrose 
League is held at St. James’s Hall ... The Committee for 
Privileges decides that the office of Lord Great Chamberlain is 
inherited by the Earl of Ancaster, the Marquis of Cholmondeley, 
and the Earl of Carrington ; final selection to be made by the 
King ... The Central and Associated Chambers of Agriculture 
pass a resolution approving the corn and flour duty, and regret- 
ting that the latter is not higher... The Reichstag adjourns till 
June 3rd... Tie Queen of Holland slowly recovers...Serious diffi- 
culties arise between Austria and Hungary about the renewal of 
the Ausgleich. 

May 7.—The Austro-Hungarian delegations are received by 
the Emperor-King ... Count Goluchowski announces the renewal 
of the Triple Alliance ... Disturbances continue in Chi-li, China. 
... The Zimes’ St. Thomas correspondent cables that La Souffriére 
is smoking, and there have been slight earthquakes. 

May 8.—The Prince and Princess of Wales leave on their 


visit to Wales ... The articles of agreement of the North 
Atlantic Shipping Combine are published ... The third and half 


of the fourth Canadian contingents leave Halifax A volcanic 
eruption in Martinique destroys St. Pierre, with the loss of 
nearly 36,000 lives. 

May 9.—The Humbert-Crawford swindle, after twenty years’ 
success, is finally exposed ... Cabinet Council held at the Foreign 
Office ... At Carnarvon the Prince of Wales is installed as 
Chancellor of the University of Wales and the Princess receives 
the honorary degree of Doctor of Music. 

May 10.— A ‘exas Senator moves an amendment in the U.S. 
Senate that nc monzy should be spent on an American special 
embassy to the Coronation ; the amendment is withdrawn. 

May 11.—A demonstration is held by the National Demo- 
cratic League in Hyde Park to protest against the duty on corn 
... The Kaiser addresses an edict to the Statthalter of Alsace- 
Lorraine authorising him, with the Imperial Chancellor, to 


‘repeal the Dictatorship Clause in the constitution of the Reichs- 
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land ... The Victorian Budget shows an estimated defizit of 
£229,009 ... The second ballots for the French elections are 
held ;_ the new Chamber consists of 210 Republicans, 139 
Socialists, 50 Conservatives, 129 Radicals, and 59 Nationalists 

M. Lessar, in Peking, protests against some of the conditions 
on which Great Britain has agreed to restore the Peking-shan- 
hai-kwan Railway to China, 

May 12.—The King holds a Levée and Investiture at St. 
James’s Palace The Prince and Princess of Wales return to 
London from Wales ... M. Severo’s balloon takes fire and 
explodes at Vaugirard, killing the aeronaut and his companion 

In Berlin, at a meeting of 700 representatives of leading 
German towns, a unanimous resolution is carried against the 
tariff ... Seiior Sagasta, Spanish Premier, takes formal leave of 
the Queen-Regent. 

May 13.—The Charing Cross-Hammersmith Railway Bill is 


rejected in Committee ... The annual council of the National 
Liberal Federation opens at Bristol; Mr. Augustine Birrell, 
K.C., is elected- President . The libel action Cowen vz. 


Labouchere ends ; the jury disagree ... The British Ambas- 
sador in Paris informs President Loubet that his Govern- 
ment place the military and naval resources of the West Indian 
Colonies at the disposal of the French authorities in aid of 
Martinique President Loubet and M. Delcassé leave Paris for 
St. Petersburg Sir Wilfrid Laurier, in the Dominion House, 
says no scheme of Imperial Defence for all the Colonies is 
feasible. 

May 14.—The National Liberal Federation’s meeting ends. 
Resolutions are passed condemning the Corn Tax and the 
Education Bill Mr. Andrew Carnegie, at the Guildhall, 
receives the freedom of the Plumbers’ Company ... In 
St. Vincent 1,600 lives are reported lost by the eruption of La 
Souffriére President Loubet is officially entertained at Brest 
on leaving for Russia ... General Ottolenghi is appointed Italian 
Minister of War The German Emperor telegraphs from 
Wiesbaden to President Roosevelt that he intends to present 
a statue of Frederick the Great to Washington, as a memento 
of Prince Henry’s visit. 

May 15.—The Dominion Parliament is prorogued ... The 
Congregational Union carries a reso!ution unanimously con- 
demning the Education Bill The L.C.C. Tramway and 
Improvements Bill is ordered by the House of Commons Com- 
mittee to be reported as amended The Tube Railways 
Committee rejects the Piccadilly schemes, and gives preference 
to the Central London and N.E. London lines ... Owing to 
the refusal of the Federal Parliament to grant him an additional 
£8,000 a year, pending the establishment of a Federal capital, 
the Governor-General of Australia resigns The special 
missions for the Spanish King’s enthronement present their 
credentials to the Queen-Regent The Belgian Senate votes 
the Finance and Public Works Departments by large majorities. 

May 16.—The King of Spain is invested with the Order 
of the Garter by the Duke of Connaught Drought continues 
throughout Australia, causing great losses of stock ... The 
Landsthing of Copenhagen will not sanction the sale of the 
Danish West Indies to the United States ... Matters come to a 
crisis over the renewal of the Ausgleich between Austria and 
Hungary A Court is held at Buckingham Palace. 

May 17.—The enthronement of King Alfonso takes place in 
Madrid ... Mr. Conger, U.S. Minister in Pekin, is instructed to 
reduce by 1,000,000 dols, the American indemnity claim ... Presi- 
dent Palma, of Cuba, has selected his first Cabinet ... Balmas- 
cheff, the murderer of M. Sipiagin, is hanged in St. Petersburg. 

May 18.—Arrests of Anarchists are made in Madrid ... The 
Queen-Regent of Spain confers the Order of the Golden Fleece 
on M. Loubet Prince Henry of Prussia arrives in Dublin 

A meeting, presided over by M. de Beaufort, is held at the 
Hague to commemorate the third anniversary of the opening 
of the Hague Conference ... A destructive tornado sweeps 
over Texas. 
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May 19 —Whit-Monday Bank Holiday ... The Victorian 
companies of the Commonwealth Horse (440) leave Melbourne, 
and the Queensland portion leave Brisbane ... Telegraphic 
communication between Bombay and Karachi is restored after 
four days’ interruption by a severe hurricane ... Unsuccessful 
attempt is made to assassinate the Governor of Vilna .... 
Mr. Lionel Carden is appointed British Minister at Havana ... 
Annual Congress of the Co-operative Union opens at 
Exeter. 

May 20.—President Loubet, with M. Delcassé, welcomed 
by the Tsar at Cronstadt, and proceeds to Peterhof and then 
to Tsarskce-Selo ... Cuba is formally handed over to the 
Cuban Republican Government ... The Secretary of State for 
India reports the break-up of the drought. 

May 21t.—President Loubet is present with the Tsar at a 
grand Review. At the official Juncheon afterwards friendly 
toasts and compliments are interchanged ... Kaiser states that 
he had for years wished to repeal the Dictatorship Paragraph 7e 
Alsace-Lorraine, but had not before been able ... The Prussian 
Government has prepared a Bill increasing by 12,500,000 the 
fund for buying out Polish-speaking proprietors and strengthening 
the German element in Poland ... The King of Spain attends a 
State bull-fight in Madrid ... A temporary injunction is granted 
by the U.S. Court at Chicago against the Beef Trust. 

May 22.—The Duke of Connaught leaves Madrid ... M. 
Loubet arrives in St. Petersburg and is officially welcomed by 
the Mayor ... The King and Queen open the Royal Military 
Tournament at Islington ... Tne Prince of Wales is elected 
President of the Royal Agricultural Society ... A Blue-book on 
Martial Law in South Africa, from December, 1899, is issued ... 
President Roosevelt receives the French representatives with the 
Rochambeau statue ... Conferences are being held between 
the Austrian and Hungarian Premiers respecting the Ausgleich. 

May 23.—Cabinet Council at the Foreign Office ... M. 
Loubet and M. Delcassé leave Russia. The toasts of the French 
and Russian Navies are drunk at a luncheon on the Montcalm 
... M, Waldeck-Rousseau’s resignation is announced ... A basis 
for the limitation of naval armaments arrived at between Chile 
and Argentina. 

May 24.—Statue to Marshal Rochambeau unveiled at 
Washington. 

May 25.—President Loubet is the guest of the King of 
Denmark at Copenhagen ... Belgian General Election takes 
place. 

May 26.—A circular is issued by the Hamburg-American 
Directors giving further particulars of the agreement between the 
Shipping Trust and the two German companies ... M. Fran- 
gois Coppée withdraws from the Patrie Frangaise League ... 
The Belgian elections result in a gain of four to the Catholic 
Ministerialists, increasing their majority to twenty-four. 

May 27,—Mr. Walter Long receives an influential deputation 
on reform in housing legislation ... The Coronation Procession 
is rehearsed ...“Cabinet Council at the Foreign Office ... 
Trade’ unionist delegates, in London, condemn the corn tax 
... President Loubet arrives at Dunkirk ... Mont Pelée, Marti- 
nique, is again in eruption. 

May 28.—The King and Queen visit the Temple Flower 
Show ... The Archbishop of Canterbury, presiding over the 
Church Committee for Church Defence, strongly approves, and 
the Trade Union Congress Parliamentary Committee strongly 
condemn, the Education Bill ... A State funeral is accorded 
Lord Pauncefote ; President Roosevelt is present ... The Ham- 
burg-American line shareholders unanimously adopt the altera- 
tion in their statutes necessitated by the agreement with the 
Atlantic Shipping Trust. 

May 29.—Cabinet Council at the Foreign Office ... The 
King receives King Lewanika, of Barotseland ... The Mansion 
House St. Vincent fund reaches £49,000. The volcano is 
still active, but there have been three days’ successive rainfall. 
... The ‘King of Spain refuses to prorogue the Cortes without 
consulting all political leaders Owing to Government 
action the American Beef Trust practically collapses, 


The War in South Africa. 

April 30.—Natal is to be extended to 7,000 square miles of 
the Transvaal, and assu:nes £700,000 of the Transvaal Debt. 

May 2.—Col. Barker reports the capture of Manie Botha, De 
Wet’s ablest lieutenant. 

May 5.—Lord Milner leaves for Johannesburg ... Lord 
Kitchener’s weekly report—1o Boers killed, 122 prisoners, 14 
surrenders, 106 rifles ... General Ian Hamilton clears territory 
west of Klerksdorp. 

May 7.—In a drive in the Free State 10 Boers killed, 208 
prisoners ... Ookiep relieved by Cooper ... An armoured train 
is derailed, 11 killed. 

May 9.—Lord Milner’s visit to Cap2 Town intensifies discus- 
sion of the proposed suspension of the. Constitution demanded by 
45 members of the Cape Parliament. 

May 10.—The Transvaal High Court of Justice is formally 
opened. 

May 12.—Lord Kitchener’s weekly report—1g9 Boers killed, 6 
wounded, 802 prisoners, 9 surrenders, 580 rifles, 157 waggons, 
400 horses, and 4,300 cattle ... Two more mines (one with 60, 
and one with 40 stamps) start work on the Rand. Most of the 
refugees have returned. 

May 15.—Vereeniging peace conferences begin. 

May 16.—All voting at Vereeniging is to be by bailot ... 
Commandoes whose generals are at the meeting are not to be 
attacked, About 160 Boer delegates are present, nearly all 
prominent men, 

May 17.—Ian Hamilton’s drive on the Bechuanaland block- 
house was most successful ; 400 prisoners were taken ... Mr. 
Runciman, C.M.P., speaks in favour of suspending the Con- 
stitution, 

May 18.—The six delegates chosen by the Vereeniging 
Conference, including De Wet and Delarey, arrive at Pretoria. 

May 19.—Lord Milner arrives at Pretoria. 

May 21.—Lord Lovat surprises Fouché’s laager ... Field- 
Cornet Visaye, an influential Boer leader, surrenders. 

May 28.—Commandant Malan, Boer leader in Cape Colony, 
mortally wounded and captured. 

May 29.—On receipt of the Government’s definite reply the 
Boer leaders leave Pretoria for Vereeniging. 


May 31.—‘‘Terms of Surrender” signed by Lords Milner: 


and Kitchener and all the Boer representatives (excepting Mr. 
Steyn, who was absent through illness) at 10.30 p.m, 


Bye-Election. 
May 10.—Mr. G. Toulmin, Liberal, elected for Bury. 
ge Cin 6) an AN SIAL Ge Aiea dpa ee 4,213 
EWEON.)), ch. 2 sbeckcet oe TU ATT eee 3,799 


Liberal majority 414 
Unionist majority was 849 in 1900, 672 in 1896, 829 in 1882. 


PARLIAMENTARY. 
House of Lords. 


May 1.—Earl Russell moves the second reading of the Divorce 
and Marriage Bill, which is rejected nem. dis. 

May 5.—The Archbishop of York calls attention to a report 
of the Royal Commission on Marriage in 1868, and asked that 
the Government should consider the advisability of giving effect 
to it ... Lord Salisbury’s reply is not very favourable, but he 
promises to read the report. 

May 6.—The Light’ Load Line Bill, read a second time, is 
referred to a committee. 

May 12.—Lord Avebury moves the second reading of the 
Shops (Early Closing) Bill, which is thrown out without a 
division. 

May 13.—The County Courts (Ireland) Bill is passed ... 
Lord Lansdowne, replying to Lord Lamington, states that no 
representations had been made about the continued French 
occupation of Siam, which he did not think was meant to be 
permanent. : 

May 16.—The House adjourns for Whitsuntide, till June 2nd. 
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House of Commons. 
April 30.—The Rural Small Dwellings (Ireland) Act is intro- 


duced by Mr. Macartney. 


May 1.—Sir J. Woodhouse moves the adjournment of the 
House to call attention to the Shipping Trust. The motion, 
after a lengthy debate, is withdrawn ... New standing orders 
introduced by Mr. Balfour, affecting private business, agreed to. 

May 2.—Procedure ... By 206 to 134 the House agrees to 
afternoon and evening sittings on Wednesdays and Thursdays as 
well as Mondays and Tuesdays. 

May 5.—The second reading of the Education Bill is moved ; 
speeches by Mr. Bryce, Sir John Gorst, Mr. Haldane, etc. 
Second reading carried. 

May 6.—Debate on Education Bill continued ; speeches 
by Sir E. Grey, Lord H. Cecil, Dr. Macnamara and Mr. Long. 

May 7.—Education Bill: debate continued ; speeches by Sir 
W. Harcourt and the Attorney-General ... Mr. Mooney calls 
attention to the circumstances leading to Mr. Dillon’s suspension 
on March 20th. His motion that the Speaker should have 
called on Mr, Chamberlain to withdraw his remarks is rejected 
by 398 to 63. 

May 8.—Education Bill: second reading carried by 402 to 
165, after speeches by Mr. Lloyd-George, Mr. Asquith and 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman ; reply by Mr. Balfour. 

May 9.—The Outdoor Relief (Friendly Societies) Bill carried 
by 262 to 19. 

May 12.--Mr. Arnold Forster states that the Admiralty 
would provide that the White Star Line should not transfer any 
of its vessels to a foreign flag ... The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, moving the second reading of the Finance Bill, 
stated that he would drop the cheque duty ... Sir W. Harcourt 
moves an amendment against the Corn Tax; speech by Sir M. 
Hicks-Beach in favour of the tax, which is opposed by Sir H. 
Fowler, Mr. Fletcher Moulton, and Mr. Charchill. 

May 14.—Mr. Arnold-Forster explains his. position ve the 
publication of Lord Charles Beresford’s letter about the 
Mediterranean Fleet ... Debate on second reading*of Finance Bill 
continued ; second reading carried by 224 to 134 <.. Mr. Dillon’s 
amendment objecting to £32,000,000 being borrowed without 
fuller knowledge as to how it would be spent, is lost by 232 to 109 
... Mr. Beaumont’s motion declaring that Trade Unions needed 
fresh legislative protection since the Taff Vale decision, rejected 
after debate by 203 to 174. 

May 15.—Mr. Dillon protests against the Government’s 
refusal to relieve the Martinique survivors .. The Estimates. 

May 16.—House adjourns for Whitsuntide till May 26th. 

May 26.—The House reassembles ... Sir John Gorst intro- 
duces the Education Vote of £9,921,852 .:. Dr. Mactiamara’s 
motion to reduce is lost by 79 ... Mr. Chamberlain, moving the 
grant for Cyprus, makes a statement about that island. 

May 28.—Adjourned debate resumed on the reappointment of 
a Select Committee on shipping subsidies. Motion agreed to 
.- Mr. Dillon’s motion, reducing by seven millions the sum 
asked for by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, rejected by 174 
to 43. 

May 29.—Navy Estimates resumed. Mr.  Arnold-Forster 
states that this year seventy-five new ships would be in con- 
struction, The Belleville boiler is not to be fitted in new ships 
... The vote £7,665,800 for contract work is agreed to. 


SPEECHES. 


May 1.—Count von Biilow, in Diisseldorf, on the Tariff. 

May 2.—President Roosevelt, at Annapolis, on the American 
Navy andthe Philippine question. 

May 4.—Royal Academy banquet, speeches by President, 
Prince of Wales, and others. 

May 5.—Count von Biilow, in Berlin, on the Sugar Conven- 
tion ... Mr. Barton, Australian Federal Premier, in Melbourne, 
on the coming Colonial Conference. 

May 7.—Count Goluchowski, at Vienna, on the Triple 
Alliance ... Lord Salisbury, as Grand Master, at the Primrose 
League meeting in London, on the War and Imperial Federa- 
tion Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman, to the W.L.A. in 
London, on the Liberal party and the War, and on: Domestic 
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Legislation .:. The Duke of Devonshire, in London, on the 
Education Bill «.. Lord Spencer, in . Bradford, against the 
Education Bill. 

May 9.—The Duke of Devonshire, in London, on University 
education ... Mr. Acland, in London, on the Education Bill 

. Sir Edward Grey, at Cambridge, on the aims and objects of 
the Liberal League. 

May 14.—Mr. Andrew Carnegie, at the Guildhall, on the use 
of wealth and Anglo-American relations ... President Loubet, 
in Brest, on the situation in France ... Mr. Herbert Gladstone, 
M.P., at Bristol, on the Political Situation ... Lord Charles 
Beresford, in London, on the Army and Navy ... Mr. Long, at 
Hastings, on the Education Bill ... Lord Rosebery, as Chancellor 
of London University, in London. 

May 15.—Lord Rosebery, at Colchester, on the duties of 
municipalities ... Mr. Asquith, in Manchester, on the Corn 
Tax ... Mr. Herbert Gladstone, M.P., at Bristol, on the 
Liberal Party and its work. 

May 16.—Mr. Chamberlain, before the Birmingham L.U. 
Association, on the peace negotiations and the Zollverein. 

May 17.—Mr. Seddon, at Durban, on the South African 
situation (twice) ... Mr. Bryce, M.P., at Edinburgh, on Mr. 
Gladstone and his policy ... Mr. Runciman (Cape Parliament), 
at Cape Town, on the Suspension of the Cape Constitution. 

May 18.—Mr. Stead, at Browning Hall and Westbourne 
Park Chapel, on the Anniversary of the opening of the Hague 
Conference. 

May 20.—Mr. Bryce, M.P., in Aberdeen, on the Corn Tax. 

May 21.—Sir Thos. Ackland, at Totnes, on the Education 
Bill ... President Roosevelt, in New York, on Cuban and 
Philippine affairs ... Mr. Seddon, at Johannesburg, on the 
Settlement in South Africa. 

May 22.—-Sir J. Crichton Browne, in London, on Lunacy 
Legislation Mr. Seddon, on the Settlement and Great 
Britain’s fiscal policy, at Pretoria. 

May 23.—Lord Rosebery, in London, on the Liberal. Party 

. Mr. Brodrick, in London, on the War ... Signor Prinetti, 
Italian Minister for Foreign Affairs, in Rome, on the: Triple 
Alliance. 

May 24.—Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman, at Darlington, on 
the political situation ... Sir Robert Reid, M.P., at Oxford, on 
the Liberal Party and the political situation. 

May 26.—Mr. Seddon, in Capetown, on the War. 

May 27.—Dr. Clifford, in London, on the Education Bill ... 
President Loubet, at Dunkirk, on his Russian visit. 

May 28.—Lord Halsbury, in London, on technical education. 

May 29.—Lord Rosebery, in London, on technical education. 


OBITUARY. 

April 30.—Gen. Sir Wm. Olpherts, Commanding Royal 
Artillery in London, 80. . 

May 5.—Mr. Francis Bret Harte, American humorist, poet 
and novelist, in Camberley, Surrey, 62 Dr. Corrigan, 
Roman Catholic Archbishop of New York, in New York, 63 

. Mr. Potter Palmer, American financier, in Chicago. 

May 6.—Admiral Sampson,. distinguished American com- 
mander, in Washington, 62 ... Mr. H. G. Bowen, formerly chief 
cashier of the Bank of England, at Batton-on-Sea, Hants, 60. 

May 7.—Mr. George Griffith, sectetary of the British Associa- 
tion in London, 68. 

May 10.—Dr. Grant, 
Kingston, 67. 

May 11.—Captain Machell, Turf celebrity, at Hastings. 

May 12.—M. Severo, aeronaut, in a balloon explosion, in 
Paris, 42. 

May 15.—Father Dolling, Vicar of St. Saviour’s, Poplar, in 
London, ‘50. 

May 20.—S‘r Arthur Arnold, Sir Edwin Arnold’s brother, 
and ex-M.P. for Salford, in London, 67. 

May 21.—Mr. E. L. Godkin, of the Zuvening Post, at 
Brixham, South Devon, 72. 

May 24.—Lord Pauncefote, British Ambassador at Wash- 
ington, 74. 

May. 25.—M. Benjamin Constant, painter, in Paris, 56. 

May 28.—Lord Chichester, near Lewes, 64. 
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SKETCH. 


MR. G. F. WATTS, R.A. 


‘*T often think that in the future, and in stronger hands than mine, art may yet speak as great poetry itself, with the solemn 
and majestic ring in which the Hebrew prophet spoke to the Jews of old, demanding noble aspirations, condemning in the most 


trenchant manner prevalent vices, and warning in deep tones against lapses from morals and duties. 


There is something more to 


be done in this way, I believe, than has yet been done.” —£xtract from a Letter from Mr. G. F. Watts to Miss Fulia Cartwright. 


OR many years Mr. Watts has been employed in 
modelling a colossal equestrian figure typical 
of Energy and Foresight. It represents an 

explorer mounted upon a noble steed which he has 
tamed, and who, having arrived at the summit of a 
mountain, shades his eyes from the sun with his hand, 
as he looks out upon the vast unknown lands awaiting 
his discovery and conquest. This magnificent 
symbolic statue has been given by Mr. Watts to 
Rhodesia, It is now being cast in bronze and will 
soon be on its way to the Matoppos, where it will be 
erected as the tribute of England’s greatest living 
painter to Africa’s greatest son. The figure is purely 
symbolical, and is in no sense a portrait of Mr. 
Rhodes, but it will stand on that lofty table-land 
looking out northward to the interior of Central Africa 
not yet spanned by the Cape-to-Cairo railroad. Mr. 
Rhodes stood to Mr. Watts for his portrait, and although 
they met only in the last 
year of Mr. Rhodes’s life, 
the interview deepened 
the admiration and affec- 
tion with which Mr. 
Watts had ever regarded 
Mr. Rhodes. The. two 
men differed enormously, 
but they were alike in 
being idealists of the first 
water. Both spent their 
lives in making their 
ideals visible to mankind. 
They laboured in_ very 
different materials—Mr. 
Watts in the pigments 
with which he made his 
canvases visions of 
dream-like beauty; Mr. 
Rhodes ‘in the roaring 
loom of time, founding 
Commonwealths and 


rearing and _ wrecking 
Empires. Mr. Rhodes 
has gone; Mr. Watts 


remains, the greatest of 
all the Victorians who 
still survive amongst us. 

Mr: Watts and Mr. 
Herbert Spencer, both 
octogenarians, linger 
Photograph by} 


amongst us, reminding 
a puny generation that 








there were giants in those days. Mr. Herbert 
Spencer is a philosopher whose writings have pro- 
foundly influenced thoughtful men throughout the 
world. Mr. Watts is an artist whose pictures have 
appealed to a much wider public. It is perhaps no 
exaggeration to say that he is, all things being con- 
sidered, the greatest of all living Englishmen. Com- 
pared with his renown the fame of the King who is to 
be crowned this month cannot for a moment compare. 
Kings are the best advertised of mortals, for limitless 
advertisement is one of the most precious privileges of 
the monarchy. But Mr. Watts, who is a monarch in 
the realm of art, sways a far more potent sceptre in 
his brush than the. bejewelled staff which will be 
placed in the hand of Edward VII. at the Abbey. 

Nor is it only that Mr. Watts is the supremer 
genius. He has also displayed throughout the whole 
of his career a sense of public duty which, unfortunately, 
is rare amongst mortals. 
No artist of our time has 
regarded himself so much 
as the servant of the 
people. - No one has so 
lavishly given of his best 
without fee or reward to 
those whom he wished to 
se:ve. He has, indeed, 
been true to his own 
conception of the pro- 
phetic mission of the 
artist. As Mr. Rhodes 
left his millions to the 
promotion of his ideals, 
so Mr.: Watts has be- 
queathed the bulk of his 
allegorical pictures to 
the nation, together with 
the portraits of distin- 
guished Englishmen 
whom he has painted in 
the last half century. 
When he was a compara- 
tively young. man _ he 
painted the north side of 
the great hall in Lincoln’s 
Inn, executing this fresco, 
which is forty feet high 
by forty-five feet long, 
without any remunera- 
tion. But how far he 
was in advance of his 


LE. H. Mulls. 
Limnerslease: In the Entrance Hall. 
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' generation may be inferred from the fact that he ° 


offered the Directors of the London and North- 
Western Railway to decorate the station at Euston 
with frescoes illustrating the history: of the world ; 
and although he proposed to do this at his own 
expense, his offer was rejected! “In early days,” 
said Miss Cartwright, in a charming essay which 
she wrote for a special issue of the Art Journal 
some years ago, “the young artist dreamt of 
building a great temple or house of light, with wide 
corridors and stately halls, containing a grand series 
of paintings on the mysteries of life and death. That 
dream, alas! was never destined to be realised, so we 
shall never have a Sistine Chapel adorned by the hand 
ofour own Michael Angelo.” 

But, although Mr. Watts was not able to carry out 
that splendid idea, he has painted many pictures 
which, in his own words, suggest great thoughts that 
will appeal to the imagination and the heart, and 
kindle all that is best and noblest in humanity, In 
his later years he has painted pictures illustrative of 
heroism in humble life. But space would fail me to 
recount all his benefactions to the nation. A book 
containing reproductions of all his paintings, with a 
narrative telling the story of all the themes which 
have kindled his imagination and stimulated his genius, 
would embody most of the great traditions of our 
race. English history, Scripture history, and the myths 
of ancient Hellas have all appealed to him, and he 
has: touched nothing that he did not adorn. But I 
have no intention of writing upon Mr. Watts or his 
art, It was my privilege last month to spend a day 
at Limnerslease, and to hear from the lips of the “ ol 1 
man eloquent” his ideas and aspirations, which I now 
place on. permanent. record for the instruction and 


edification of my readers. 


Mr. Watts is eighty-six years old. Although he is 


so advanced in years, he carries himself erect, and his 


eyesight is undimmed. He uses no glasses, walks 
without a stick, and until the last three or four years 
he was known as one of the best riders in Surrey. 
Eleven years ago, he bought a small piece of ground 
on the Southern slope of the Hog’s Back, between 
three: and four miles from Guildford. There he 
erected Limnerslease, an ideal artist’s house, laid out 
the grounds around it, and created for himself a 
terrestrial paradise, with a spacious studio, admirably 


lighted, in which he is to be found at work every 


morning at sunrise. As he rises with the sun, he 
goes to bed with it—at least in summer-time, when 
he is often up and at work with his pictures or his 
statues as early as half-past three o’clock in the 
morning. 


THE OCTOGENARIAN’S SECRET. 

And what is the secret of this extraordinary lon- 
gevity, or rather unabated vitality? Many men 
vegetate when they are as old as Mr. Watts, but 
how few there are whose natural force is unabated 
and who -preserve in old age the vigour, the skill, and 
the enthusiasm of youth ! 
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THe REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


“ What is the secret, Mr. Watts?” I said. 

“T have always been very sickly,” was the painter’s 
somewhat paradoxical reply. “ From my earliest 
years I have .never been robust, and, indeed, for this 
reason I was compelled to refrain from most of the 
violent exercises of youth. I neither drank nor 
smoked, nor did anything, in fact. I am a very 
negative sort of a person. I have just lived 
—with the exception, of course, of my _ work. 
But although I have been successful, far beyond 
anything I ever hoped when I began life, I can- 
not say that the joy of life has ever been mine. I 
enjoy my work; I am intensely interested in it, and 
am continually endeavouring to improve, for,” said 
Mr. Watts, with a delightful smile, “if I don’t improve 
now, when shall I ever have a chance of doing so? 
What I mean is that the buoyant exuberance of animal 
spirits, which leads many people to rejoice ‘in life for 
the mere sake of living, I have never known. 


HIS CONCEPTION OF DEATH. 


* Nor have I ever shrunk from death. In my works I 
have endeavoured to destroy the fear of Death, to cause 
him to be regarded, not as a dread enemy, but as a kindly 
friend, and such has ever been my feeling. I should, 
of course, regret to leave work undone and to part 
from those friends whom I love; but a sense of the 
weariness of the world and the suffering and ‘sadness 
which seem to be inherent in mortal -things- have 
weakened if not destroyed that joy of life which ‘is 
common to most young things. The condition of 
things in this world, so far as I can see it, full 
of suffering and sorrow, saddens me. I feel it 
might have been- so much better arranged in many 
things ; and the burden of it weighs upon me. _ That 
is one reason why I feel that every theological 
student, before he applies himself to theology, should 
bé thoroughly grounded in physiology. Too often 
theologians seem to regard the body with contempt, 
not to say dislike. 


THE RELIGION OF THE BODY, 


“To live a healthy life,” continued Mr. Watts, “ to 
have the body in which your soul dweils in good 
working order—-that is surely the first duty of the 
religious man. How many generations have lived 
and died in the belief that piety consists in the 
maceration of the body, and in spending many hours 
upon their knees crying to God to do this, that, and 
the other for them. Instead, how much better it would 
have been if they had looked after their own health 
and looked after their neighbours’. In the long run 
the body avenges ifself upon the soul which neglects 
or abuses its habitation. Being naturally sickly, I 
had orders to take care of my body. I have never 
smocked, Greater things were done in the world, 
immeasurably greater, before tobacco was discovered, 
than have cver been done since. The cigarette is 
the handmaid of idleness. I do not say that possibly 
it may not be a sedative to overwrought nerves ; but 
overwrought nerves in themselves are things that 
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ought not to be. Of wine I have taken very little. 
In my earlier years [ used to take a little, but for a 
long time 1 have never touched any form of alcohol. 
At meals I never drink anything, not even. water. 
Tea—yes, in moderation. And so with regard to 
food I have been compelled to be very abstemious— 
to eat moderately and of simple food, to go to bed 
early (nine o'clock, for the most part), to rise with the 
sun, to avoid violent exercise, and to enjoy plenty of 
fresh air.” 
HIS FAITH IN PROGRESS.’ 

Mr. Watts’s regimen has left him, for a person 

‘naturally sickly,” in possession of an extraordinary 
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lost in the midst of a great city. I remember a friend 
of mine who possessed that faculty in an extraordinary 
degree. We would occasionally walk together to the 
east of London, and sometimes entirely lose our bear- 
ings. I could never have found my way home, but 
my friend was never at a loss, No matter where he 
might be, he always struck out for home, and found 
his way back without any doubt. 

“Take another instance—eyesight. I remember 
Sir William Bowman, the oculist, telling me of some 
educated Zulus whose eyesight was so keen that 
they could read the Zimes newspaper at the distance 
of one wall to the other of his consulting room! 
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[E. H. Mills. 


Mr. Watts’s Surrey Residence, ‘‘ Limnersiease.” 
y ) 


amount of vitality. For nearly two hours our last 
remaining Grand Old Man stood on his feet dis- 
coursing with eloquence and fervour upon many 
subjects that are very dear to his heart. 

“T am a firm believer in progress,” said he; “ but 
in some respects we have not progressed, but retro- 
gressed. Certain faculties which animals and savages 
possess are no longer at our command. Our senses 
are not so keen as they were, and some we have lost 
altogether. Take, for instance, the extraordinary 
homing faculty which belongs to most animals and a 
great many savages. Very few civilised men possess 
the faculty of finding their way home when they are 





Whether we could regain those lost faculties or 
not I do not know. We are crowded together 
in cities, a healthy country life is impossible to 
an increasing proportion of our people, .and our 
physique is decaying. 


ARCHERY AND PHYSIQUE. 


“When I was in Yorkshire some years ago the friends 
with whom I was staying showed me one of their 
cherished relics, a long-bow which, according to 
tradition, had been the weapon of Little John of the 
Robin Hood ballads. A little bit was broken off one 
end, but it was otherwise intact. That bow was as thick 





Just imagine a modern man set to draw 
sucha bow. He could not move it; it would be 
absolutely impossible. How was it possible in those 
days? It was because the whole population was trained 
to the use of the bow. It was practised with pleasure 
by everybody. Ask one of our modern toxophilites to 
handle such a bow, and he would laugh at you. I 
don’t suppose we could restore the practice of archery 
in our country, but if we could it would do more than 
anything else to restore the physique of our people. 
As Bishop Latimer said in one of his sermons, he was 
taught by his yeoman father to throw the whole 
weight of his body into his bow hand. Evidently the 
aim was suddenly taken by the left hand; and 
in this way they of olden time launched the 
arrows which did such havoc at Crecy and 
Agincourt. You can easily conceive how it 
developed the chest and strengthened the muscles 
of the arm and perfected the physique. The modern 
rifle is a miserable ‘substitute. 
THE CASE FOR CONSCRIPTION. 

“T am inclined to believe,” said Mr. Watts, “ that 
nothing would be better for the physique and also for 
the morale of the population than the adoption of some 
system of compulsory military service. Ifevery young 
man were to be subjected to two years of salutary dis- 
cipline in the camp, and more especially in the Navy, 
he would learn to obey, and be passed through a 
rigorous physical training. In Germany, at least, I 
understand that there is only one opinion as to the 
physical and moral benefits of military training.” 

I said my impression was that in France there were 
somewhat different opinions ; that young men learnt 
a good many things in the barracks that were anything 
but moral. 

“T don’t know,” said he. “ Probably they would 
have picked them-up all the same if they had been 
scrambling round with nothing to do in their own 
villages, 


as my wrist. 


IN PRAISE OF SAILORS. 


“But I much prefer the training of a sailor to that 
of a soldier. It was my fortune to spend some 
time once upon a man-of-war. I was immensely 
impressed with the sailor’s life. The sailor is trained 
first of all to observation, and observation is after all 
the root of education. Sailors are intelligent, 
resourceful men, full of vitality, genial, good-tempered 
men. I suppose we must always have soldiers and 
sailors, if only to keep our own shores safe from 
attack. But if I had my way I would make it 
compulsory for every soldier to spend a certain portion 
of his time on board ship, and at the same time I 
should let the sailor have every opportunity of learning 
to ride and shoot. 

BRITISH HORSEMANSHIP. 

“We plume ourselves in England on being the best 
horsemen in the world, and I am not by any means 
sure that we are not the worst. To be a good horse- 
man is much more than merely to be able to keep 
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your seat in the saddle. Take, for instance, the 
question of the bit. You will constantly be told that 
you should always ride your horse with a snaffle 
and no curb, because then you don’t hurt the 
horse if you pull him with the bridle. On the 
contrary; a sharp bit and a light hand-—indeed, 
anything but a light hand with a sharp bit—will not do, 
as the rider would soon find. A good rider depends 
upon his grip, knees, and movements of his body for 
the security of his seat and indications of his will, 
never depending on reins or stirrup at all for firmness 
in the saddle. No groom is ever taught this, and 
every horse’s mouth is spoilt. I regard riding as one 
of the fine arts. I love a horse, but would abolish the 
Turf—fruitful source of gambling, the one vice for 
which Nature offers no excuse !” 


A PLEA FOR REAL EDUCATION, 


Mr. Watts warmed to his subject as he spoke. 

** The education of the people,” he continued—* that 
is the great question. Why do you not concentrate 
attention upon that? ‘To educate your people, to 
draw out of them that which is latent in them, to 
teach them the faculties which they themselves 
possess, to tell them how to use their senses and 
to make themselves at home with nature and with 
their surroundings—who teaches them that? Your 
elementary schools don’t do it. No; nor your public 
schools. Your Eton and your Harrow are just as 
much to blame, perhaps even more so. What is the 
first object which a real education should aim at? 
To develop observation in the person educated, to 
teach him to use his eyes and his ears, to be keenly 
alive to all that surrounds him, to teach him to see, 
to observe—in short, everything is in that. And then, 
after you have taught him to observe, the next great 
duty which lies immediately after observation is 
reflection—to teach-him to reflect, to ponder, to 
think over things, to find out the cause, the reason, 
the why and the wherefore; to put this and that 
together, to understand something of the world in 
which he lives, and so prepare him for all the cir- 
cumstances of the life in which he may be found. 
But observation! Was there ever any method less 
calculated to develop the habit of observation than 
the practice of cramming up boys with the Latin and 
Greek grammar ? 

“ Heaven forbid!” said Mr. Watts, “ that I should 
say a word against the learning of Latin or Greek. 
I am all in favour of mastering the language of the 
classics, especially Greek; but the knowledge of 
the language is but ‘as an instrument with which you 
can unlock the treasures of thought of these people. 
What do you do? You send your boys to school, 
and simply impress, as it were with a stamp, the 
rules of grammar, to them utterly meaningless, and till 
applied utterly without interest. The result is that in 
nine cases out of ten a boy never gets more than a 
smattering of the language and forgets it as rapidly as 
he possibly can after leaving school. 
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THE DOMESTIC ARTS. 

“Tt is typical of the how-not-to-do-it way that is 
characteristic of all our education. It neither teaches 
a man to live, nor how to make the best of himself, nor 
how to make the most of his surroundings. Look in 
any direction you please. You turn out hundreds of 
thousands of young men and young women from your 
schools to mate and to make homes for themselves 
without teaching the girl how to bake or how to cook, 
and the boy the best way to lay a fire or boil 
a kettle. Everything hinges upon this—they are not 
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to rouse public opinion on this subject, to point 
out the abominable waste that goes on of human 
faculties, the amount of misery that comes into the 
world from the fact that dur young people are turned 
loose without any training that is calculated to make 
them happy and comfortable. The smaller their 
means, the more need there is for them to be able to 
make the most of them. But we have had an oppor- 
tunity recently of seeing what can be done by giving 
something of the education of the sailor to our village 
lads. A boy in this neighbourhood who was ‘left 
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The Pottery at Limnerslease. 


taught to observe ; they are not taught to reflect ; and 


, education, instead of being the development of those 


faculties of the mind which enable them to use their 
senses and to reflect on what they see, has given 
place to a mere mechanical stamping upon the 
memory of forms of words many of which have no 
telation to anything that they will have to see and do 
in their after-life. 


THE EDUCATION OF A SAILOR, 


“Contrast this with the education of a sailor. Oh 
I wish,” said Mr. Watts, “that you would endeavour 





without proper guardianship was sent to school for a 
little time, and then afterwards sent to a training-ship; 
He came back recently on a visit to the old village, 
and his people were surprised by the change that had 
been wrought in him. It was a transformation ; the 
lad was respectful, alert, quick in movement, nice in 
his manners, and his faculties had been thoroughly 
trained. Now what an object-lesson is that! Here is 
a great task that might surely be commended to the 
attention of those excellent ladies who are to be 
found all over the land who are anxious to do good, 
but who do not know exactly how to set about it. 
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THE WASTE OF CHILD-LIFE. 

“Why should they not endeavour to check the waste 
of child-life that is going dh, and to recognise in practi- 
cal fashion the guardianship which the nation owes to 
these its wards? Have you ever thought how many 
children there are growing up in our midst who have 
either no parents, or worse than none—children of 
tramps, the offspring of criminals, or orphans, dis- 
inherited even of parentage, who are growing up, if 
not exactly nobody’s children, nevertheless without 
adequate parentage? Why should we not recognise 
the redemption of these children as one of those sacred 
tasks which in every age have appealed to the chivalrous 
sentiment of people? I would not call them Children 
of the State. No; they are the Children of the Nation, 
and the nation should set itself to the task of their 
redemption. Here and there philanthropists, no 
doubt, have done excellent work ; but still, after all 
that has been done, how many thousands of children 
at this moment are growing up unnurtured, untended, 
uneducated in the worst sense of the word, to swell 
the tide of human misery! It is a marvel to me. It 
only shows how good we were originally, that human 
creatures who have such an origin should not grow 
up positive fiends. 


THE MOST URGENT REFORM. 


' “ There is, in fact, some goodnesg§ in human nature 
that seems ineradicable by circlimstances. Even 
among the Hooligans and roughs of -the’ slums you 
will find immense capacities for self-sacrifice, which 
are occasionally revealed when fires. or aceidents 
make a sudden appeal to the heroism of humble life. 
Why should we allow such rough diamonds to escape 
without giving them adequate setting? It seems to 
me that we should stud the coasts of our country with 
training ships in which we should give the best educa- 
tion in the world to these Children of the Nation who 
are growing up to be the scourge and despair of civilisa- 
tion. This is the most urgent reform—the utilisation 
of the waste of humanity. I remember my old friend 
Lord Aberdare telling me once of a stream in Wales 
which was polluted by the waste product of some 
factory that had been established higher up the 
hills, It was a beautiful stream before the poisonous 
chemical refuse was flung into the upper water; but 
after that it was poisoned. All remonstrances were 
in vain. The owners of the factory relied upon legal 
right, and went on polluting the stream, until at last 
the dwellers down stream took counsel with some 
chemists. They intercepted the waste product of the 
factory, and found that it was possible, by chemical 
treatment, to convert it into a source of great revenue. 
So it is with us. This stream of neglected boyhood 
flows into the channel of our national life at present— 
neglected, waste, and poisonous material. But train- 
ing ships would be as the crucible of the chemist, 
converting what had been a source of danger into 
‘a source of health, strength, and wealth to the com- 
munity.” 


oF REVIEWS. 


I ventured at this point to state the familiar 
objections to institutions for training children, and 
said I thought a very third-rate mother was better than 
the best head of a barracks. Mr. Watts said he did not 
argue in favour of huge institutions. His idea was train- 
ing ships. When painting his memorial to the heroes 
in humble life he had been more and more impressed 
by the way in which the primal instincts of manly 
heroism burst out and flowered under most rough and 
rugged surroundings. 


THE LAW OF COMBAT THE LAW OF LIFE. 


“ How is it,” I asked, “that human society always 
seems to go rotten at the top?” 

“Tt is a natural law,” said the painter; “for the 
struggle for existence cannot be suspended without 
loss. The law of combat is the law of life. 
When a man is comfortable and has all that he wants, 
his fibres become relaxed. He is no longer pressed 
by the daily and hourly contest which is the condition 
of a strenuous life. Hence all races tend to decay 
when they achieve comfort. And that law of combat,” 
said he, suddenly giving the conversation a personal 
turn, “is what you ignore in your opposition to war. 
War is but the ultimate form—gross, rude, horribly 
painful, no doubt, but the culminating point of the 
rock of combat which is the condition of progress.” 

I ventured to protest against that theory. 

“ Logically,” said I, “ your principle, which I accept 
in certain aspects, would, if applied as you apply it, 
lead you to advocate the restoration of the Heptarchy 
or of the condition of internecine feud which prevailed 
in the Middle Ages. It seems to me that war between 
nations is simply a hideous waste of forces, which, if 
compelled to confine their combat within less barbarous 
bounds, would produce greater results for the good of 
the race.” 


THE PARABLE OF THE MUSCLES. 


Mr. Watts shook his. head. 

“You may be right, but the time for achieving that 
ideal isnot yet come. You must learn to tolerate the 
universal law which governs the progress of mankind. 
It does not follow that. when you go to war with 
people you hate them. I think that our soldiers in 
South Africa have demonstrated that. ‘They have 
done their best to defeat the Boers who invaded our 
territory. Having defeated them, they harbour no ill 
will, but regard them with humane feelings. No, 
no,” said he, clenching his fist and stretching out his 
right arm, “ combat ‘does not involve malice. Differ- 
ence of function does not imply even antagonism. 
Look at my arm. . With the extensor I thrust out my 
arm ; with the flexor on the other side I draw it back. 
The two muscles have absolutely opposite functions, 
but you need both of them in order to use your arm. 
So it is in life. There is an apparent opposition, a 
duality of function necessary to build up a true unity. 
Hence intolerance of opposition is one of the worst 
sins against progress.” 
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A PERSONAL APPLICATION. 

“T agree,” I said, “ but surely you preach to the 
converted. I am a man of peace, you know; but 
was there ever anyone who carried out so stringently 
the policy of opposition and of combat as I do 
myself ? ” 

“That you do,” he said, “and carry it much too 
far.” - And then, with a delightful inconsistency and 
a charming grace, he read me a very pretty little 
lecture upon the duty of conducting controversy with 
kid gloves, so to speak, arguing in favour of never 
antagonising your opponent or hitting him between 
the eyes every time—a practice which aggravated 
him and was apt to develop an opposition which 
would be fatal to the convincing of the opponent. 

“Well,” said I, “I have been a fighter all my life, 
and the greatest of all obstacles with which I have had 
to contend has 
been the apathy 
and the slug- 
gishness of the 
popular mind, 
which you can’t 
even force to 
hit back. It’s 
no use whisper- 
ing sweetly in 
the ear of a deaf 
man, or even 
speaking in 
moderate tones 
to a person who 
is sunk in slum- 
ber. You need 
to shout to wake 
such folk up.” 





A TRIBUTE TO 
“THE MAIDEN 
TRIBUTE.” 

“Ah,” . -he 
said, “some- 
times that is so, 
and I can never forget the great work you did many 
years ago when you went to gaol in a good cause. 
You were right there, you were right indeed, and earned 
the honour and glory of suffering for your cause. Do 
you know,” he said to me, “a friend of mine was so 
shocked at what you had written at that time that he 
bought from the boys who were selling them in the 
streets all the Fall Mall Gazettes that he could lay his 
hands on, and told me he was going to burn them. 
It was too horrible, he said, to have such things 
printed.’ I said: ‘No, the editor is right. ‘There is 
no other means of remedying the wrong.’ Do you 
know,” Mr. Watts added eagerly, “it was was your 
writing of those articles that compelled me to take my 
brush and paint my picture of the Minotaur? Do you 
know my picture of the Minotaur ?” 

“Yes,” I said, “ indeed I do.” 
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“Well, I painted it under the compulsion of what 
you wrote. You combated fer the right and achieved 
great renown. But it is not always necessary to carry 
your policy of opposition to such lengths. You don’t 
mind my scolding you ?” he said. 

“‘Scoid me,” I said. “It is the greatest compliment 
you can pay me. Iam most grateful to you. It 
amuses me that you should begin by eulogising the 
law of combat that is the law of life, and then 
immediately proceed to admonish me as to the excess 
of zeal with which I carry out this very elementary 
law in my constant practice. Why, I remember 
preaching this very law that you speak of to a 
Cardinal whom I met in Rome.” 

THE ROMAN CHURCH. 
“ Ah,” said Mr. Watts, “ Cardinals would not under- 
stand. ‘Their principle is quite the opposite. They 
° would stifle 
opposition and 
silence _ differ- 
ence of opinion. 
They are in- 
tolerant in their 
nature, and 
hence they have 
lost their hold 
upon the intel- 
lect of mankind. 
Yet,” he said, 
“the Roman 
Church embo- 
dies a great 
idea, and in the 
times past, in 
the days when 
mankind was 
divided into 
beasts of prey 
and beasts of 
burden, that 
Church render- 
ed noble service 
to humanity.” 

“Yes,” I exclaimed; “and the great problem of 
our time is to revive that lost ideal and reconstitute 
a new centre for the direction of the moral forces of 
mankind.” 

Mr. Watts shook his head. 

“ Never again,” said he. “ You cannot do it ; the 
mind of man will never consent to be eternally 
cramped by the restrictions of the Roman creed.” 


[E. H. Mills. 
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CREEDS AS PICTURES. 

“Creeds,” said he, “are all very well in their way ; but 
after all they are but pictures of the Infinite as seen by 
the human mind. ‘Take an illustration. I have seen 
some picture of some natural object, and I wish to 
make you understand what it is. Far simpler than to 
describe it in words is to make a picture—draw a 
sketch, and let you look at it. It is the same with 
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creeds. The Church makes creeds as I make a 
picture. For the ordinary man, who has had no 
vision himself, it suffices. If you can see the object 
yourself. you recognise that my sketch is only a 
picture, and not the real thing. The tendency is 
always to substitute the sketched object for the reality. 
Look at this hand,” said he. ‘ What wonderful things 
we can do with the human hand.” 

I looked at it closely, and wished that I could read 
the secret of the innumerable lines which crossed and 
recrossed, not -only the palm but every phalange ; 
the hand of the artist and thinker—a hand every 
inch of the surface of which was scored deep with 
eloquent lines. 

Mr. Watts was not thinking, however, of palmistry. 
He was bent upon giving me one of those homely 
illustrations with which his conversation abounds. 


THE PARABLE OF THE FINGERS AND THE THUMB. 


“ Here,” said he, seizing the forefinger of his right 
hand in the finger and thumb of his left, “do you 
see that? That stands for faith, that for hope, and so 
on,” he continued. “ These four fingers represent the 
ministration of man. ‘They stand for Religion. Now 
look at the thumb. ‘The thumb stands for Reason. 
Cut off a’ man’s thumb, and what can he do? Nothing, 
except perhaps hang on to a bar with his fingers. 


Take away the fingers, and what can he do 
with his thumb? And so it is in life. The 
human race loses the- use of its hand when 


religion is divorced from reason or reason from 
religion. As you must have your fingers and your 
thumb in order to grasp anything, so man needs both 
reason and religion in order to conduct his life. But 
stay,” said he; “I have had typed out for you two 
quotations which seem to me to express the highest 
thought uttered by man upon the subject of religion. 


There is nothing higher or simpler or more 
noble.” 
TWO GOLDEN SENTENCES. 


. With that he left the room, and presently returned 
with a sheet of paper on which were typewritten two 
sentences. “ The first,” he said, “contains the closing 
words of the speech of Abraham Lincoln” :— 


With malice toward none, with charity for all, with 
firmness in the right as God gives us to see the right, let 
us strive on to finish the work we are in, to bind up the 
nation’s wounds, to care for him who shall have borne 
the battle, and for his widow and his children, to do all 
which may achieve and cherish a,just and lasting peace 
among ourselves and with all nations. 


“Oh, he was a great man, Abraham Lincoln, one 
of the greatest of men. I suppose,” said Mr. Watts, 
“Napoleon, if he had been a good man, would have 
been the greatest man that ever lived ; but he was not 
a good man, and so he fell short. But for intellect 
and energy and genius he was the greatest of all. Ah, 
if he had but been capable of uttering such words as 
those of Abraham Lincoln, then he would have 
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towered aloft. 
shorter ” :— 
What doth the Lord require of thee, but to do justly, 
love mercy, and walk humbly before Him. 
* An utterance of an old Hebrew which should 
appeal to every Christian. The essence of it all is 
there.” 


But read my other text, which is 


THE UTMOST FOR THE HIGHEST. 


“Yes, indeed,” I said, “and the essence of all 
religion is the same. What is wanted is to 
create some centre where the best thought of the 
best men, all the best that has been done and 
thought in the world, should be rendered accessible to 
everyone, and that from that centre should go forth 
the energising force, reviving civic religion and sum- 
moning and directing us all in the service of man- 
kind.” 

“ Ah, yes,” said he, “if you could make such a 
Church then indeed we would all belong to it. You 
know my motto,” he continued, pointing as he spoke 
to a sundial which bore eloquent testimony to the 
skill of the potter-artists who worked under the 
direction of Mrs. Watts. I read the inscription. 

«The utmost for the highest.’ That has ever been 
my watchword. Do you not think it is a good one?” 

“Yes, indeed,” I replied. ‘“ But it is easier for us 
to know when we have done our utmost than to be 
sure about the highest.” 

The painter did not speak, but, walking a little 
way, he picked up a daisy from the lawn and 
gave it me. 

“Tt is my flower,” said he, “‘a humble thing, but 
it ever looks upward.” 

Limnerslease is full of symbolism. Mrs. Watts, a 
Celt of the Celts, revels in surrounding herself with 
the mystic and graceful symbols of Celtic art. 
From the ceiling in the sitting-rroom looked down 
upon us many quaint symbolic figures of her design- 
ing. ‘Their days are passed within walls on which 
are inscribed in strange poetic pictures the meaning 
and the mystery of life. 


REINCARNATION. 


Our talk ran on that great mystery of being— 
whence we came, whither we go. I said: “ It seems 
as if our mortal life is but a pause or a period of an 
existence which began before we were clothed with 
our mortal bodies and continues after we pass 
hence.” 

“T should like to believe it,” said Mr. Watts. “It 
seems to me the most satisfying of hypotheses. 
It would explain many things. Why, for instance, 
should I have been born with this deep passion 
for Greece and Grecian things? From my earliest 
boyhood the word Greece, the thought of Greece, 
thrilled me as nothing else could do; and to 
this day I have an intenser sense of sympathy and 
union with classic Greece than with any other country. 
But who can say? That is one of the things upon 
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which ‘nothing can be known. All through my life I 
have longed for the realisation of the old Greek ideals 
of art to give the people a sense of the beauty and 
sacredness of things, and to overthrow the fear of 
death. To me, as I have told you, death has never 
had any terrors, and in my pictures I have endeavoured 
to teach that lesson. Of the Future we know nothing, 
and from the Beyond none comes back.” 

I may not enter here upon the discussion that 
followed upon the evidence of spirit return, and the 
hope, already deepening into an assured confidence, 
that the existence of our personality after death will 
some day be found capable of scientific verification 
like any other fact of nature. 
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IS PROVIDENCE GOOD? 

“ Alas!” I exclaimed, “I am afraid we are all 
atheists half our time, for no one can fear, or worry, 
or do wrong without being an atheist for the time 
being, forgetting God.” 

* But,” said Mr. Watts, “that is another matter. 
That assumes the goodness of Providence. I do not 
say that it may not be good if we could see everything, 
but judging from the condition of the world which we 
see, and the misery and suffering which go on around 
us, I find it difficult to believe ; and it is not rendered 
less difficult by the language which some good people 
use. ‘There was one good man who the other day 
spoke about the Almighty employing all the rescu’ces 
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The Mortuary Chapel and Graveyard. 


“ All these thousands of years,” said Mr. Watts, 
“and it has never been done yet.” 

“So,” I replied, “they might have spoken to Watt 
when he dreamed of the utilisation of steam ; or to 
Franklin when he sought to harness the lightning to 
the service of man.” 

“These are material things,” said Mr. Watts. 
“ But who knows? It may be. I have learnt enough 
to know that one should never say of anything ‘it is 
impossible.’ I only say it has not yet come within 
my experience. I do not think,” he continued, “ that 
anyone is really an atheist.” 


of His magnificent mind in order to achieve an object 
which certainly would not have involved the straining of 
the powers of Omnipotence. What I feel is that Con- 
science is as the voice of God within us. What we 
have to do is to be obedient to its word. But I think 
the world might have been much better arranged.” 

“Then you have not read Sir Henry Thompson’s 
article in the Fortnightly,” I remarked, “in which 
he has arrived at a firm conviction of the goodness 
of Divine Providence because mankind has been 
left so absolutely to its own resources, without any 
revelation or guidance.” 
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“No,” he said, “I have not read that particular 
article. I think. people nowadays are wont to spend 
so much of their time in learning what other people 
think or other people write that they have no time 
to think themselves. Hence I have always been 
rather anxious to think things out for myself and to 
arrive at my own conclusions. Every now and then 
I find that the thoughts which I have arrived at by 
myself have been expressed by other people; but of 
course they are my own.” 


MR. RHODES. 


“ That,” said I, “was one of the secrets of Mr. 
Rhodes’s greatness. He seldom wrote any letters, 
and spent much time brooding over a few ideas,” 

* Ah,” said Mr. Watts, “ Mr. Rhodes was a great 
personality, one of the few of the great ones who 
were left to us. Bismarck, I suppose, was a great 
man; but here amongst us I do not see any other 
personality so great as Rhodes. You know, he 
came,” said Mr. Watts, “at six o’clock in the morn- 
ing, and stood here for his portrait for two or three 
hours. I never finished it. Some day I hope I shall 
do so. He was a great man, and yet,” said he, “ I.do 
not know that I care very much for the idea of 
Imperialism. 


A WORD FOR LITTLE ENGLAND, 


“J have no objection to a Little England if our 
Little England should live quietly, developing its 
own life and improving its own people side by side 
with other little States—a bright light in history -for 
truth, generosity, courage and enterprise—I do not 
know but that ideal is not higher than the Imperialism 
of which so much is talked nowadays, which dreams 
only of expanding its dominion over vast continents, 
Of course in a world such as this of strife and struggle 


we must be prepared to defend our frontiers and to be. 


free to cherish our own life. Mr. Rhodes’s ideal of 
a vast federation of self-governing English-speaking 
States was very fine, no doubt; but I fear it is one 
that it is very difficult to realise. Speaking of America, 
now, I think you have there the principle of combat 
in its very worst form—the unsparing, ruthless com- 
petition of wealth with avarice resulting in the creation 
of gigantic Trusts, which threaten liberty.” 

I explained the later theory of American economists 
as to the benefit which the Trusts were conferring 
upon the community by improving the efficiency and 
economy of production and reducing inefficiency and 
the cost of the necessaries of life. 

* Ah, well,” said Mr. Watts, “if that is so, then I 
withdraw what I say. No one could have anything 
against that which, by improving efficiency, cheapened 
the cost of commodities to the community; but it 
seems to’ me that these Trusts might be monstrously 
abused.” 

And so our talk went on, touching upon many 
things—now Count Tolstoy and his doctrine of non- 
resistance ; now General Gordon, whose heroic life 
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and not less heroic death fired the enthusiasm of Mr. 
Watts. 

** Ah,” said he, ‘after all we have produced some 
good men in England.” 


THE STATUE OF TENNYSON, 
One of these good men to whom England gave 
birth in the nineteenth century is engaged in modelling 


plaster. Mr. Watts took me to the outbuilding in 
which he was modelling a colossal figure of 
Tennyson. It represented the poet wearing his 


familiar cloak. The head, though not then placed 
upon the shoulders of the gigantic figure, began to 
bear a striking likeness to the dead poet. 

Speaking of ideal figures, Mr. Watts mentioned 
incidentally, when we were talking in the studio, that 
in painting his ideal pictures he never employed the 
services of any model. By this means he avoided 
the danger of introducing the copy of an actual 
physical creature into a picture which was designed 
solely to represent an idea. If he found himself at a 
loss for any particular anatomical detail he would 
model the figure in clay, and use that as a guide to 
his brush, Of late Mr. Watts has been painting 
trees. His pictures, of panel shape, were painted from 
trees which can be seen from the windows of Limners- 
lease.’ There was a large unfinished picture in his 
studio representing Repentant Eve. Eve, mother of 
all mankind, stands with her back to the spectator, 
treading under foot a white lily, while a long glorious 
wealth of flaxen hair streams from her head, which is 


' slightly bowed in grief. 


“Tt is a study,” said Mr. Watts, “of penitent 
woman, which is probably the highest form of woman- 
hood ; and yet they are often penitent, poor things,” 
he said, “when they have little reason for remorse. 
They suffer much at the hands of others,” 

The fine chivalrous spirit of lofty charity is as 
constantly present in Mr. Watts’s conversation as it is 
in all his greater pictures. ‘This unfinished Eve 
belongs to the three pictures in the Tate Gallery. It 
’ 4n the Tate Gallery, too, where will be found the 
picture described by the characteristic saying : “ What 
I spent I had; what I saved I lost; what I gave I 
have,” 

THE GENEROSITY OF GENIUS. 

Mr. Watts has been singularly reckless and prodigal 
with the gifts of his genius. Now and then he sells a 
picture merely to supply the wants of every day ; but 
most of his work he has done without other fee or 
reward than the Consciousness of artistic creation and 
the joy of his art. From the time he was sixteen— 
that is to say, for three score years and ten— 
Mr. Watts has maintained himself by his brush. 
He might have been a very wealthy man, but he is 
one of the children of light whom the skill of the 
children of the world in amassing worldly gear 
repels rather than attracts. In the course of an 
artistic career extending over the life of two genera- 
tions Mr. Watts has been brought in contact with 
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men in all sorts of positions, from the King on the 
I asked him 
He said, no; 
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afterwards Duchesse de Chartres, drawing. I knew 
an excellent Italian artist, who was just the man for 
the post. He was appointed, but about the time of 
his first visit I received a letter from the Prince asking 
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: The Painter at Work. 


(Mr. Watts uses neither palette nor maul-stick.) 
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h AN ANECDOTE ABOUT ORSINI. 
| “T have had many strange experiences in my life- 
he time, one of which I often recall because it illustrates 
on how very small an accident the judgment of 
an history often depends. One time, more than thirty 
years ago, I was asked by one of the Orleans princes 
th if I could recommend somebody to teach the Princess, 
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me whether I was quite certain that my frotégé was 
free from all political associations. I said yes, he was 
quite innocent of politics ; whereupcn I was told the 
following story to explain their alarm. Some years 
before, Panizzi had been asked to recommend some- 
one who would teach Italian. He had recommended 
an Italian gentleman as suitable for the post ; but he 
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THE REVIEW 


postponed his arrival for a few days. ‘Imagine our 
horror when, on opening the newspapers the other 
morning, we discovered that the gentleman recom- 
mended to us as an Italian tutor was none other than 
Orsini, who had just attempted to assassinate the 
Emperor Napoleon! What an escape we had! 
Fortunately he had never been brought in contact 
with us in any way; but if he had given us a single 
lesson, what would have been the immediate inference ? 
Nothing, we felt, would ever have relieved us from 
the odium of having been accessory, before the fact, 
to an attempt of which we knew nothing, and which 
we abhorred.’ ” Q 


CONCERNING DUTY. 


However much our conversation strayed hither and 
thither, like an eddying stream, sooner or later it always 
reverted to the main channel of Mr. Watts’s thoughts— 
the importance of action and of human service, the 
relation of man to his Maker. I asked him whether 
he. did not believe in providential guidance, and 
in regarding Duty as the word of command from the 
Infinite. 

“Well,” he said, “there was Torquemada, who 
regarded it as the duty which he owed to his Maker 
to burn, torture, and destroy his fellow-creatures for 
the good of their souls and the preservation of the 
Catholic faith. ‘That was to him the voice of God, 
to which he paid obedience. At the same time there 
was Calvin, who rejected the whole of the Roman 
claims and also burned Servetus. ‘That was A7zs inter- 
pretation of the voice of God. Were they both right ? 
Or are we to imagine that they got their marching 
orders froin the same source ?” 

“ Well,” I said, “if you accept the law of combat 
as the key to the law of progress, possibly they were 
both right, each carrying his orders to their logical 
ultimate, and from the antagonism of the two in- 
tolerances they built up the tolerance of our time.” 


WANTED—AN AUDITOR! 


Mr. Watts made another quaint remark. I was 
quoting to him my familiar saying that God Almighty 
had plenty of cash, and that all the millionaires were 
but His money-bags, when Mr. Watts drily remarked : 
“Then I wish he would add to His other duties the 
appointment of an auditor.” 

“Who knows,” I said, “the auditing may come 
hereafter ?” 

“ Maybe,” he said, “ but we know nothing.” 

I asked him what he thought of my favourite specific 
for generating more active public sentiment among 
those who are well-to-do on behalf of the disinherited 
of the world—namely, the compulsory exchange of 
dwellings for one week every year between rich and 
poor. 

- PUT YOURSELF IN THEIR PLACE. 


“You would never get the rich to agree,” said 
Mr. Watts. “It would no doubt be marvellously 
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potent if you could, for we only exert ourseives to 
remedy evils which we can feel either in fact or in 
imagination. You know the story of the old lady who 
was out driving in a carriage on a cold day. As she 
shivered beneath her furs, she said to her coachman, 
‘It’s a very cold day, John. When we get home | 
will send you out something to warm you.’ She 
reached home, and went in, leaving the coachman 
waiting outside. After he had waited some time, he 
sent in to ask whether his mistress had not something 
to send out for him. The reply came back that John 
might go ; his mistress thought it was no longer so 
cold as it had been. No wonder, seeing that she had 
been before a blazing fire for some time, but poor 
John, who sat on the box in the frosty cold, naturally 
had realised no change in the temperature. So it is 
in society. We sympathise with the ills we feel, but 
after we have been comfortable long enough we forget 
the miseries from which we have escaped and leave 
others to suffer unhelped.” 


THE PARADISE OF LIMNERSLEASE. 


After lunch, while Mr, Watts rested, Mrs. Watts 
took me round the little domain, which was beginning 
to glow with the early glory of spring. It was difficult 
to realise that all this wealth of shrubbery and wood 
was the growth of only eleven years, Everywhere the 
touch of the master and the grace of the mistress had 
together made Limnerslease itself a beautiful picture, 
the idyllic peace of which imprinted itself upon all its 
denizens. Mr. Rhodes was deeply impressed with 
the sweet serenity and calm of the artist’s retreat. 
The servant who opened the door, the man who drove 
him to the station, seemed to share in the restful ease 
which soothed and tranquillised the eager Colossus. 
“And do you know,” said he in his odd way, “ I 
believe if I had gone down to the kitchen I am sure 
I should have found the same sweet serenity on the 
face of the cook.” 


THE ART POTTERY. 


A little way to the south of the house, in the valley, 
lies the art pottery works originally established as a 
kind of recreation school for the use of the village, 
and now carried on as a serious business under the 
personal supervision of Mrs. Watts. It is a very 
interesting experiment, and one which I am very glad 
to know is succeeding well. Mrs. Watts, like her 
husband, is a great believer in the latent artistic 
capacity of the English child. 

“ Train him early, let him taste the joy of creative 
work, and you can achieve much greater things with 
him than we have yet ventured to hope.” 

The pottery naturally suggested itself as one of the 
most obvious and simple means by which to teach chil- 
dren to make things. Near Limnerslease lies a long 
deep narrow stratum of clay, the product of the attrition 
of granite boulders in ages long gone by, which have left 
behind them this clay as part of the inheritance of the 
human race. From this stratum the clay is brought out, 
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disintegrated by winter’s frost, then caked together, 
and passed through a mill whose revolving knives 
chop it up. It is then taken to a well, where it is 
mixed with water, and in the consistency of a muddy 
liquid it passes through a fine sieve into the vats, 
where it remains until sufficient moisture is removed 
to render it available for the potter's wheel. The 
one great staple of the pottery manufacture is the 
great globular vase which is usually brought from 
Italy, but which can now be supplied from the 
Compton pottery. Another important department of 
the output consists in the manufacture of window- 
boxes in what appears to be terra-cotta, with beauti- 
fully modelled bas-reliefs and fronts. These are 
supplied at ros. and 12s, 6d. each. The cost of the 
vase iS 208, 


THE WORK OF THE VILLAGE ARTISTS, 


They also produce sundials in clay at various 
prices, everything being done with the hand,.and 
nothing by machine or by mould. Endless varieties 


CHARACTER SKETCH. 
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of pattern can be obtained. All the productions are 
stamped with a special seal. I saw some of these, 
on the bases of which the heraldic bearings of the 
purchaser had been carefully modelled, and then 
affixed to the side of the globe. All manner of 
charming, quaint, and symbolic work can be seen at 
the pottery ; but to see what can be done when good 
clay is moulded by nimble fingers under the direction 
of an artistic brain, a visit should be paid to the 
mortuary chapel in the little graveyard, close to 
Limnerslease. It is all the work of the Compton 
people, and the ironwork at the door was done by the 
village blacksmith. 

I bade farewell to my kind hosts, and when I got 
into the trap in which I was to be driven to the 
station I felt that I was leaving behind me a delightful 
fragment of the ideal England of my youthful 
dreams, redolent of subtle memories of Shakespeare’s 
England, a miniature Palace of Art embowered in 
the midst of the flowers and shrubs of a terrestrial 
paradise. 








[Photograph by] 
The Door of the Mortuary Chapel. 
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CurRENT History IN CARICATURE. 


‘© O wad some power the giftie gie us, 
To see ourselves as ithers see us,”,—BURNS. 


N dealing with the caricatures of the month I am in 
some difficulty. The caricatures relating to the 
Coronation which have appeared in the American 

and Continental Préss are clever and amusing. But if 
I were to. reproduce them here, I am very much afraid 
that ‘many -of our readers would consider that I was 
guilty of a breach of good taste, and that the caricatures 
would jar somewhat upon the note of loyal deference 
which is the mood of the hour. So I have reluctantly 
suppressed these caricatures, one of which ‘is quite a 
remarkable picture in its way. It is the second of the 
series of “ Monuments Anthumes,” which appeared in 
Le Rire. It is entitled “ A Commemorative Bust of the 
Coronation. Coritribution of ruined Ireland, the deci- 
mated Transvaal; and of starving India.” The. King’s 
héad. 1s: surrounded .by a band of Transvaal gold, 
crowned by a skull upon which Mr. Chamberlain sits 
perched as a vulture. Below the skull is a bleeding head 
of a decapitated Boer, while the crown is supported on 
either side by busts emblematic of India and Ireland. 
Printed in colours, it is an extremely effective embodi- 
ment of the opinion of the boulevards concerning the 
shady side of the British Empire. 

Another great event of the month, which cannot be 
handled in caricature because the tragedy is so colossal 
as to paralyse the pencil of the caricaturist, is the vol- 
canic eruption in Martinique and St. Vincent. 

Another series of caricatures which I do not reproduce 
are those relating to the situation in Russia, 





Le Rire, 26/4/02.) 
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Waldeck-Rousseau, his Enigma. 


What is my real opinion ? 
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Off for Russia. 
A week without seeing them. What joy ! 





[Paris. 


visit to the Tsar 
has naturally af- 
forded a theme 
for those who 
‘delight to bring 
into sharp con- 
trast the inter- 
nal troubles of 
the Russian 
Empire and the 
Republican 
principles em- 
bodied in the 
French  Presi- 
dent. Some of 
these could not 
excite any pro-’ 
test—even on 
the part of the 
Russian Censor. 
I reproduce one 
from Le Grelot, 
representing the =~" 
departure of M.  “¢ Xie] (Paris. 
Loubet for St. M. Francois Coppée, of the French 
Petersburg. “Nation”. and Academy. 
580 
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CURRENT HISTORY IN CARICATURE. 


Le Rive.) Le Rive.) 


M. Paul Doumer, yesterday proconsul, 
to-morrow... 
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Nebelstalter.] (Zurich. 
Poor Leopold. 


“T believe it is now high time for me to give up this place.” 


[Paris. 


Henri Brisson. 


Le Rire published 
several cartoons of 
more than ordinary 
excellence relating to 
the leading personages 
inthe French eiections. 
The first of the series 
of “Monuments An- 
thumes ” is devoted to 
Waldeck - Rousseau, 
who, at the time of its 
publication, had not 
definitely announced 
his intention of re- 
tiring. 

I published _ last 
month two of the 
cartoons of the Great 
Electors of France, 
and complete theseries 
this month by repro- 
ducing three, of which 
the most important is 
that of M. Doumer, 
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Ulk, 18/4/02.) [ Berlin. 
Biilow’s Travelling Rugs. 
“ Well, thank God ! who protects us all—he 


seems to have brought cverything home again 
safely.” 


who was yesterday Governor-General of French India, 
and who to-morrow may be Prime Minister of France. 
The strike for universal suffrage in Belgium supplied 
a theme for many artists, most of whom were disposed to 
take a much more serious view of the revolutionary peril 
than is common to newspapers. Here, for instance, are 
two cartoons, one from America and the other from 


Switzerland. 


Count von Biilow’s southern excursion for the purpose 
of renewing the Triple Alliance is amusingly hit off in 
the picture of his travelling rugs. 
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Fournal, 11/4/02.) [Minneapolis, 
Raising the Belgian Hair. 
The conclusion of the Manchurian Convention, which 
has been represented in this country as a set back to 
Russian designs, is evidently regarded in a very different The 
light in India, as will be seen from the accompanying : negotia 
picture from the Hindi Punch. ; re ‘ suggest 
The Anglo-Japanese Treaty still continues to suggest Hinds Punch, eo/afea.) tiombay. billows 
subjects for the artists, as will be seen from the cartoon 5 se aha i 
rt Life § A Russo-Chinese Flirtation. endeav 
f amusing cartoons that r i a Cuina: “ That’s the token of my love for you !” the gi 
ve oul tea eae mentee tte OO te bat 
month was that from the Chicago Record-Herald, which whose 
may be regarded as a Chicago commentary upon Mr. larly w 
Carnegie’s eloquent declarations concerning the reunion tons'o 


of the English-speaking race. 
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it Record-Herald, 11/5/02.) - [Chicago. 
Hin: 7 } . : : 
gi Life, 17/4/02] [New Yo.k. An American Abroad. 
‘* Madame Dragon, I’ve come with my little friend, the Fox, to keep off Mr. CarngciE: ‘If you keep on shrinking, Johnny, we may decide to 
cy the Bear,” take you into our family.” 





Be € Kladde» 




















South African Review, 25/4/02.) 
Welcoming the Big New Zealander. 


(A Forecast.) 
Mr. Seppon: “‘ This is indeed a warm—er—a very warm—ah—em— 
welcome; Madam ; but have you no statesmen of your own?” 
Miss CApE Cotony: “ No, Mr. Seddon, I have a good many politicians, 


m” 


but no statesmen! 


(Cape Town. 





< The long-drawn-out peace 
= negotiations in South Africa 
om suggest to K~ladderadatsch.. the 
ay’. 


happy conception of John Bull 
endeavouring in vain to buckle 
the girdle of a gigantic Mars, 
whose dimensions contrast singu- 
larly with the attenuated propor- 
tions of poor Peace. 











Kladderadatsch, 4/5/02.) 
Peace in Sight. 


h to spare, either. 


(Berlin. 
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South African Review, 11/4/02.) 


Rhodes’s Dream !—‘‘ The Peace of the World.” 


finances again for you, aren’t 1? 


financier from earth.” 


583. 






The egregious Mr. Seddon, whose flamboyant Im- 
perialism has afforded many subjects for the good-. 
humoured banter of Mr. Gould, appears to be taken 
more seriously at Cape Town, as will be seen from the 
cartoon in the South African Review, in which. South 
Africa is represented as welcoming him with an effusion 
which Mrs. Seddon herself could hardly equal. 











The Continental papers continue to busy, themselves 
with Mr. Rhodes, but they do not seem to be able to 
suggest any other idea than that of the descent of Mr. 
Rhodes into the Infernal Regions. One of the least 
objectionable, which appears in edelspalter, is entitled 
“On Acheron.” 











A very different point of view is represented in the 
cartoon in the South African Review representing. Mr. 
Rhodes’s dream. 
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(Cape Town. 








Nebel spalter.] 


([Zurich. 
THE PrIncE OF DARKNESS :, “Well, Michael, I’m equalising your 









ARCHANGEL MICHAEL: 







“Indeed, I think you’ve carried off the best 
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i The consequences of the eg ae a of hostilities 
suggest various cartoons to the American caricaturists, 
of which I print samples. 
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[New York. 


a:  Fouseab, 16/4/02.] 
Re The Rising Tide. 
i 


A Only two marks higher to go. 





Recora-Herald, 16/4/02.} [Chicago. 
‘ Sir Micnagt Hicxs-Beacu: “ Say, John, here’s something more for 
ls i you to carry.” . 
i Joun Butt: “I say, make somebody. else carry it.” 
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[New York. 


Journal, 16/4/02.) [Minneapolis. 


The Last Ditch. 


The attempt to reimpose the bread tax has suggested 
many cartoons to Mr. Gould, in most of which occurs 
the contrast between the large loaf and the little one. 

The Education Bill has been even more prolific in 
cartoons. In one cartoon Mr. Gould represents Sir 
John Gorst as levelling up elementary education by the 
simple process of hanging the unfortunate school boards. 
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In another Mr. 
Balfour’ expresses 
his great surprise 
that there were any 
Nonconformists left 
nowadays. The 
best cartoon is that 
which is suggested 
by a phrase in Lord 
Hugh Cecil’s 
speech in defence of 
the Education Bill, 
in which he said 
that the board 
school had only one 
door, whereas the 
voluntary schools 
had two, the second 
leading into the 

































Westminster Gazette.] (15/s/oz. Church. Westminster Gazette.) [9/5/02. 
The Good Old Days (of the Little Loaf). An Educational Model. 
Mr. Protection: ‘Oh, what a lovely little loaf! It Another cartoon, Lorp Hucu: “There, father! that’s the church and 
reminds me of the good old days !” = SPs entitled “A Fable that’s the school and there’s a covered way from the school 
LittLe Girv: ‘*Garn! Muvver don’t think it’s lovely.” with a Moral.” is to the church. You see, there are only two doors to the 
{The Protectionists are greatly pleased with the bread tax, ’ schoolhouse, one the children go in by and the other they 





and Mr, Chaplin spoke in favour of it in the House of admirable from the come out by, and it leads right-into church. Isn’t it lovely? ” 
Commons on Tuesday. } skill with which Mr. Lorp S, : ¥ Capital! but what’s that objectionable building 
in the corner, there ?” 
Gould portrays the Lorp Hucn: “Oh, that’s the chapel. It belongs to an 
Archbishop Of opposite religion, as you once said; I’ve got Clifford and 
Canterbury as an Price Hughes bottled up there. They’re not half-bad chaps, 
. but they don’t like it, for, you see, the children that go into 
h 
ele 2 ant whic 4 the school can’t get out into the chapel, they #s¢ go into the 
first having steppe church.” 
upon naire beards Hughie!” (admiringly): ‘‘ What a clever boy you are, 
and killed them, 
proceeds to en- 
deavour to hatch 
out the eggs of the 
board schools by 
the simple process 
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os es : | BS ofsitting down upon 
eS *Y them. 


































Westminster Gazette.| [7/s/o2. 
A Fable with a Moral. 
“‘Dear me! Imusthave | “I will be a mother to them.” 





stepped on it 
# An elephant, having stepped on a mother bird whose nest was 
a close by, the benevolent creature sat down on the eggs, saying, ** I 
4 will be a mother to the orphans. 

One of the smaller cartoons of Mr. Gould is very clever 
from the way in which it represents: Lord Salisbury as a 
Cyclops scaring to death education by fixing his single 
eye upon it. But for this cartoon I have no space. 

One of the events of last month was the resignation 
of Mr. Nixon, who succeeded Mr. Croker as Boss of 
Tammany Hall. Mr. Nixon undertook the post with the 
Z best intentions, but appears to have found the task too 
great for his strength. The Philadelphia Morth American 
somewhat happily hits off the popular conception of 
lis. Mr. Nixon’s difficulty in the accompanying cartoon, in 
which the Tammany tiger threatens to devour him on 
one side, while the tough New York politician threatens 
urs him on the other. 








> in ; 

Sis I reproduce several of the cartoons relating to the —_ . : 
the Shipping Trust in the Supplement “ Wake Up! John tera Sat det — 
‘ds. Bull.” Why Nixon Resigne¢. 
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A Coronation is one of the 


T is sixty years and more since a Coronation took place in Great Britain. 
most interesting of ‘the ancient institutions which have survived to the present day. Even in Spain, 


where there is no Coronation, last.month the young King, instead of being crowned, merely took the oath 


‘Of fidelity to the Spanish Constitution. In republics, of course, there are no Coronations, but in that eminently 
a Hence, the ceremony of this month 


anonarchical country Germany the Kaiser has never yet been crowned. Hi 

“possesses an exceptional interest. Everybody who is anybody in the British Empire, including for the first 
time in history representatives of the Free Churches and of the Friendly Societies, will be present in the Abbey. 
But the enormous number of nobodies who, after all, constitute the strength and the wealth of the Empire, will 


be outside. 
I therefore print as a permanent memorial of this interesting occasion the official text of the ceremony, 
I have illustrated it with reproductions of the illus- 


's0 that it may be on record in the hands of my readers. d it 
trations of the Coronation of James LI., which were largely used by the officials as the model upon which to 





arrange the ceremony of this month. 


precedent ; but on the whole the old tradition has been followed. 


The Coronation. 


—_———_ 


THE SERVICE IN THE ABBEY. 


—_—\-——_ 


THE: following is the full text of “The Form -and 
‘Order of the Service that is to be performed, and of the 
‘Céremonies that are to be observed, in the Coronation 
of their Majesties King Edward VII. and Queen 
‘Alexandra, in the Abbey Church of St. Peter, West- 
aninster, on Thursday, the 26th day of June, 1992.” 

THE FORM AND ORDER 
OF 
THEIR MAJESTIES’ CORONATION. 
SECs. i. 

# THE PREPARATION. 

‘[n.-the morning upon the day of the Coronation early, care is 

») to be taken that the Ampulla be filled with Oil and, together 
with the Spoon, be laid ready upon the Altar in the Abbey 
Church, 

‘The Archbishops and Bishops Assistant being already. vested in 
their Copes, the Procession shall be formed immediately out- 
side of the West Door’ of the Church, and shall wait till 
notice is given of the approach of their Majesties, and shall 
then begin to move into the Church, 





; SECT... If, 
j THE ENTRANCE INTO THE CHURCH. 

The King and Queen, as soon as they enter at-the West Door 
of the Church, are to. be received with the following Anthem, 
to be sung by the Choir of Westminster. 

_ ANTHEM. 

I was ‘glad when they said unto me, We will go into the 
house ‘of the Lord. Our feet shall stand in thy gates, O 
Jerusalem. © Jerusalem is built as a city that is at unity in itself. 
‘©’pray for the peace of ‘Jerusalem: they shall prosper that love 
thée. Peace be within thy walls, and plenteousness within thy 


eg 
Phe King and the Queen in the meantime pass up through the 
“" Body of the Church, into and throvgh the Choir, and so up 
“the stairs to the Theatre ; and having’ passed by their Thrones, 
they make their humble adoration, and then kneeling at the 
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‘The customs vary, and in some instances there has been a departure from 


Faldstools set for them before their Chairs, use some short 
private prayers ; and after, sit down, not in their Thrones, 
but in their Chairs before, and below, their Thrones. 





SECT. IL: 
THE RECOGNITION. 

The King and (Queen being so placed, the Archbishop turneth 
to the East part of the Theatre, and after, together with the 
Lord Chancellor, Lord Great Chamberlain; Lord High 
Constable and Earl Marshal (Garter King of Arms preceding 
them), goes to the other three sides of the Theatre in this 
order, South, West, and North, and at every of the four sides 
with a loud voice speaks to the peaple:' And the King in the 
meanwhile, standing up by his Chair, turns and shows himself 
unto the People at every of the four sides of the Theatre, as 
the Archbishap is at every of them, and while he.speaks thus 
to the People : 

SIRS, I here present unto you King EDWARD, the 
Undoubted King of this Realm: Wherefore’ All you who are 
come this day to do your Homage,’ Are you willing to do the 
same ? 

The Peoplé signify. their willingness and joy. by. loud ‘and 
repeated acclamations, all with one voice crying out, 

God save King EDWARD. t pit 


Then the Trumpets sound. 
The Bible, Paten, and Chalice are brought. by: the Bishops who 


had borne them, and placed upon the Altar. 
The King and Queen goto their; Caairs set for them on the 
south side of the Altar, where they are to kneel at their 


Faldstools when the Litany: begins. 





SECT. IV. 

: THE LITANY. : 
The Noblemen’ who carry in procession the Regalia, except 
those who carry the Swords, come near to the Altar, and 
present in order every one what he ¢arries to the Archbishop, 
who delivers them to the Dean of Westminster, to be. by,;him 
placed upon the Altar, and then retire to the places appointed 


i“ 


for them. i 
Then followeth the Litany, to be sung by two Bishops, vested in 


Copes, arid kneeling at a Faldstool above the steps of the 
Theatre, on the middle of the. east side thereof, the Choir 
singing the responses to the Organ, 
O Gop the Father of heaven, etc. 


the Zimes of Thursday, May 1.] 
The Bishops who have sung the Litany resume their places. 


[Shortened as printed in 

































































SECT.. V. 
THE BEGINNING OF THE COMMUNION SERVICE. 
THE INTROIT, 

O HEARKEN thou unto the voice of my calling, my King, 
and my God ;: for unto thee will I make my prayer. 

Then the Archbishop beginneth the Communion Service. 

Our Father, &c. 

Almighty God, unto whom all hearts be open, &c. 

O GOD, who providest for thy people by thy power, and 
tulest over them in love : Grant unto this thy servant EDWARD, 
our King, the Spirit of wisdom and government, that being 
devoted unto thee with all his heart, he may so wisely govern 
this kingdom, that in his time thy Church and people may 
continue in safety and prosperity ; and that, persevering in good 
works unto the end, he may through thy mercy come to thine 
everlasting kingdom ; through Jesus Christ thy Son our Lord, 
Amen, 

THE EPISTLE, 
To be read by one of the Bishops. 
1S. Pet, ii, 13. 

SUBMIT yourselves to every ordinance of man for the Lord’s 
sake: whether it be to the king as supreme ; or unto governors, 
as unto them that are sent by him for the punishment of evil- 
doers, and for the praise of them that do well. For so is the 
will of God, that with well-doing ye may put to silence the 
ignorance of foolish men: As free, and not using your liberty 
for a cloke of maliciousness, but as the servants of God. 
Honour all men, Love the brotherhood, Fear God, Honour 
the king. 

THE GosPEL, 
To be read by another Bishop, the King and Queen 
with the people standing. 
S. Matth. xxii, 15. 

THEN went the Pharisees and took counsel how they might 
entangle him in his talk. And they sent out unto him their 
disciples, with the Herodians, saying, Master, we know that 
thou art true, and teachest the way of God in truth, neither 
carest thou for any man: for thou regardest not the person of 
men, Tell us therefore, What thinkest thou? Is it lawful to 
give tribute unto Cesar, or not? But Jesus perceived their 
wickedness, and said, Why tempt ye me, ye hypocrites? 
shew me the tribute-money. And they brought unto him a 
penny. And he saith unto them, Whose is this image and super- 
scription? They say unto him, Czsar’s, Then saith he unto 
them, Render therefore unto Czesar the things which are 
Ceesar’s : and unto God the things that are God’s, When they 
had heard these words, they marvelled, and left him, and went 
their wy 

Then followeth the Nicene Creed, the King and Queen with 

the people standing as before. 

I Believe in one God the Father Almighty, &c, 





SECT. VI. 
THE SERMON, 

At the end of the Creed one of the Bishops is ready in the 
Pulpit, placed against the pillar at the north-east corner of 
the Theatre, and begins the Sermon, which is to be short, and 
suitable to the great occasion ; which the King and Queen 
hear sitting in their respective Chairs on the south side of the 
Altar, over against the Pulpit. 

And whereas the King was uncovered during the saying of the 
Litany and the beginning of the Communion Service ; when 
the Sermon begins he puts on his Cap of crimson velvet turned 

with ermine, and so continues to the end of it. 

On his right hand stands the Bishop of Durham, and beyond 

+! ‘him, on the same side, the Lords that carry the Swords ; On 

e* his left hand the Bishop of Bath and Wells, and the Lord 

‘ Great Chamberlain. ; 

The two Bishops that support the Queen stand on either side 
of her.. And the Lady that bears up the Train, and her 
Assistants, constantly attend her Majesty during the whole 
solemnity. 

On the north side-of the Altar sits the Archbishop in a purple 

velvet Chair, and near to him the Archbishop of York ; and 
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the other Bishops along the north side of the wall, betwixt 
him and the Pulpit. Near the Archbishop stands Garter King 
of Arms: On the south side, east of the King’s Chair, nearer 
to the Altar, are the Dean of Westminster, the rest of the 
Bishops, who bear any part in the Service, and the Preben- 
daries of Westminster. 





SECT. VII. 
THE OATH. 

The Sermon being ended, and his Majesty having on Thursday, 
the 14th day of February, 1901, in the presence of the Two 
Houses of Parliament, made and signed the Declaration, the 
Archbishop goeth to the King, and standing before him, 
administers the Coronation Oath, first asking the King, 

Sir, is your Majesty willing to take the Oath? 

And the King answering, 

I am willing. 

The Archbishop ministereth these questions ; and the King, 
having a Book in his hands, answers each Question severally 
as follows. 

Archb, Will you solemnly promise and swear to govern the 
People of this United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, 
and the Dominions thereto belonging, according to the Statutes 
in Parliament agreed on, and the respective Laws and Customs 
of the same? 

King. I solemnly promise so to do. 

Archb. Will you to your power cause Law and Justice, in 
Mercy, to be executed in all your Judgments ? 

King. I will. 

Archb. . Will you to the utmost of your power maintain the 
Laws of God, the true Profession of the Gospel, and the 
Protestant Reformed Religion established by Law? And will 
you maintain and preserve inviolably the Settlement of the 
Church of England, and the Doctrine, Worship, Discipline, and 
Government thereof, as by Law established in England? And 
will you preserve unto the Bishops and Clergy of England, and 
to the Church therein committed to their charge, all such Rights 
and Privileges, as by Law do or shall appertain to them, or any 
of them ? 

King. All this I promise to do, 

Then the King arising out of his Chair, supported as before, and 
assisted by the Lord Great Chamberlain, the Sword ‘of State 
being carried before him, shall go to the Altar, and there 
being uncovered, make his Solemn Oath in the sight of all 
the People, to observe the Premisses : Laying his right hand 
upon the Holy Gospel in the Great Bible, which is now 
brought from the Altar by the Archbishop, and tendered to 
him as he kneels upon the steps, saying these words : 

The things which I have here before promised, I will perform, 


and keep. 
So help me God, 
Then the King kisseth the Book, and signeth the Oath, 





SECT. VIII. 
THE ANOINTING. 

The King having thus taken his Oath, returns again to his 
Chair ; and both he and the Queen kneeling at their Fald- 
stools, the Archbishop heginneth the Hymn, Veni Creator 
Spiritus, and the Choir singeth it out. 

7 HYMN. 

Come Holy Ghost, etc. 

This being ended, the Archbishop saith this Prayer : 

O LORD, Hoiy Father, who by anointing with Oil didst of 
old make and consecrate kings, priests, and prophets, to teach 
and govern thy people Israel: Bless and sanctify thy chosen 
servant EDWARD, who by our office and ministry is now to 

be anointed with this Oil, and consecrated 

Here the Arch- King of this Realm: Strengthen him, O Lord, 

bishop lays his with the Holy Ghost the Comforter ; Confirm 

hand upon the and stablish him with thy free and princely 

Ampulla. Spirit, the Spirit of counsel and ghostly 
strength, the Spirit of knowledge and true 

godliness, and fill him, O Lord, with the Spirit of thy holy 

fear, now and for ever. Amen. 
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This Prayer being ended, the Choir singeth; , 
ANTHEM, 

ZADOK the priest and Nathan the prophet anointed Solomon 
king ; and all the people rejoiced and said ; God save the king, 
Long live the king, May the king live for ever. Amen. 
Hallelujah. 

In the meantime, the King rising from his devotions, having 
been disrobed of his Crimson Robes by the Lord Great 
Chamberlain, and having taken off his Cap of State, goes 
before the Altar, supported and attended as before. 

The King sits down in King Edward’s Chair (placed in the 
midst of the Area over against the Altar, with a Faldstool 
before it), wherein he is to be anointed. Four Knights of the 
Garter (summoned by Garter King of Arms) hold over him a 
rich Pall of Silk, or Cloth of Gold, delivered to them by the 
Lord Chamberlain: The Dean of Westminster, taking the 
Ampulla and Spoon from off the Altar, holdeth them ready, 
pouring some of the Holy Oil into the Spoon, and with it the 
Archbishop anointeth the King in the form of a Cross : 

. On the Crown of the Head, saying, 

Be thy Head anointed with Holy Oil, as kings, priests, and 

prophets were anointed. 

2. On the Breast, saying, 

Be thy Breast anointed with Holy Oil. 

3. On the Palms of both the Hands, saying, 

Be thy Hands anointed with Holy Oil: 

And as Solomon was anointed king by Zadok the priest and 
Nathan the prophet, so be you anointed, blessed, and con- 
secrated King over this People, whom the Lord your God hath 
given you to rule and govern, In the Name of the Father, and 
of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. Amen. 

Then the Dean of Westminster layeth the Ampulla and Spoon 
upon the Altar, and the King kneeleth down at the Faldstool, 
and the Archbishop, standing, saith this Prayer or Blessing 
over him : 

OUR Lord Jesus Christ, the Son of God, who by his Father 
was anointed with the Oil of gladness above his fellows, by his 
Holy Anointing pour down upon your Head and Heart the 
blessing of the Holy Ghost, and prosper the works of your 
Hands : that by the assistance of his heavenly grace you may 
preserve the people committed to your charge in wealth, peace, 
and godliness ; and after a long and glorious course of ruling 
this temporal kingdom wisely, justly and religiously, you may at 
last be made partaker of an eternal kingdom, through the merits 
of Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen, 

This Prayer being ended, the King arises and resumes his seat in 
King Edward’s Chair, while the Knights of the Garter give 
back the Pall to the Lord’ Chamberlain ; whereupon the King 
again arising, the Dean of Westminster puts upon his Majesty 
the Colobium Sindonis and the Supertunica or Close Pall of 
Cloth of Gold, together with a Girdle of the same. 





SECT. IX. 

THE PRESENTING OF THE SPURS AND SWORD AND THE 

GIRDING AND OBLATION OF THE SAID SworD, 

The Spurs are brought from the Altar by the Dean of West- 
minster, and delivered to the Lord Great Chamberlain, who, 
kneeling down, touches his Majesty’s heels therewith, and 
sends them back to the Altar. 

Then the Lord, who carries the Sword of State, delivering the 
said Sword to the Lord Chamberlain (which is thereupon 

* deposited in the Traverse in Saint Edward’s Chapel) he 
receives from the Lord Chamberlain, in lieu thereof, another 
Sword, in a Scabbard of Purple Velvet, provided for the King 
to be girt withal, which he delivereth to the Archbishop; and 
the Archbishop, laying it on the Altar, saith the following 
Prayer : 

HEAR our prayers, O Lord, we beseech thee, and so direct 
and support thy servant King EDWARD, who is now to be 
girt with this Sword, that he may not bear it in vain ; but may 
use it as the minister of God for the terror and punishment of 
evil-doers, and for the protection and encouragement of those 
that do well, through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 
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Then the Archbishop takes the Sword from off the Altar, and 
(the Archbishop of York and the Bishops of London and 
Winchester and other Bishops assisting, and going along with 
him) delivers it into the King’s Right Hand, and he holding 
it, the Archbishop saith : 

RECEIVE this Kingly Sword, brought now from the Altar 
of God, and delivered to you by the hands of us the Bishops 
and servants of God, though unworthy. 

The King standing up, the Sword is girt about him by the Lord 
Great Chamberlain; and then, the King sitting down, the 
Archbishop saith : 

WITH this Sword do justice, stop the growth of iniquity, 
protect the Holy Church of God, help and defend widows and 
orphans, restore the things that are gone to decay, maintain the 
things that are restored, punish and reform what is amiss, and 
confirm what is in good order : that doing these things you may 
be glorious in all virtue ; and so faithfully serve our Lord Jesus 
Christ in this life, that you may reign for ever with him in the 
life which is to come. 

Then the King, rising up, ungirds his sword, and, going to the 
Altar, offers it there in the Scabbard, and then returns and 
sis down in King Edward’s Chair: and the Peer, who first 
received the Sword, offereth the price of it, and having thus 
redeemed it, receiveth it from the Dean of Westminster, from 
off the Altar, and draweth it out of the Scabbard, and carries 
it naked before his Majesty during the rest of the solemnity. 

Then the Bishops who had assisted during the offering return to 

their places. 





SECT. X. 
THE INVESTING WITH THE ARMILLA AND IMPERIAL 
MANTLE, AND THE DELIVERY OF THE ORB. 

Then the King arising, the Armilla and Imperial Mantle, or 
Pall of Cloth of Gold, are by the Master of Robes delivered 
to the Dean of Westminster, and by him put upon the King, 
standing ; The Lord Great Chamberlain fastening the Clasps = 
the King sits down, and then the Orb with the Cross is. 
brought from the Altar by the Dean of Westminster, and 
delivered into the King’s hand by the Archbishop, pronounc- 
ing this Blessing and Exhortation : 

RECEIVE this Imperial Robe and Orb ; and the Lord your 
God endue you with knowledge and wisdom, with majesty and 
with power from on high ; the Lord cloath you with the Robe: 
of Righteousness, and with the garments of salvation. And 
when you see this Orb set under the Cross, remember that the 
whole world is subject to the Power and Empire of Christ our 
Redeemer. 

4 Lhe King delivers his Orb to the Dean of Westminster, to 

be by him laid on the Altar. 





SECT. XI. 
THE INVESTITURE PER ANNULUM ET BACULUM. 

Then the Officer -of the Jewel House delivers the King’s Ring to 
the Archbishop, in which a Table Jewel is enchased ; the 
Archbishop puts it on the Fourth Finger of His Majesty’s 
Right Hand, and saith, 

RECEIVE this Ring, the ensign of Kingly Dignity, and of 
Defence of the Catholic Faith ; and as you are this day solemnly 
invested in the government of this earthly kingdom, so may you 
be sealed with that Spirit of promise, which is the earnest of an 
heavenly inheritance, and reign with him who is the blessed and 
only Potentate, to whom be glory for ever and ever, Amen. 
Then the Dean of Westminster brings the Sceptre with the 

Cross and the Sceptre with the Dove to the Archbishop. 

The Glove, presented by the Lord of the Manor of Worksop, 
being put on, the Archbishop delivers the Sceptre with the 
Cross into the King’s Right Hand, saying, 

RECEIVE the Royal Sceptre, the ensign of Kingly Power 
and Justice. 

And then he delivers the Sceptre with the Dove into the King’s 
Left Hand, and saith, 

RECEIVE the Rod of Equity and Mercy: and God, from 
whom all holy desires, all good counsels, and all just works do 
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proceed, direct and assist you in the administration and exercise 

of all those powers which le hath given you. Be so merciful 

that you be not too remiss ; so execute Justice that you forget 
not Mercy. Punish the wicked, protect and cherish the just, 
and lead your people in the way wherein they should go. 

The Lord of the Manor of Worksop supports His Majesty’s 

Right Arm. 
SECT. XII. 
THE PUTTING ON OF THE CROWN. 

The Archbishop, standing before the Altar, taketh the Crown 
into his hands, and laying it again before him upon the Altar, 
saith : 

O GOD, the Crown of the faithful: Bless we beseech thee 
and sanctify this thy servant EDWARD our 
King : and as thou dost this day set a Crown 
of pure Gold upon his Head, so enrich his 
d Royal Heart with thine abundant grace, and 
Head. crown him with all princely virtues, through 
the King Eternal Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen, 

Then the King sitting down in King Edward’s Chair, the Arch- 
bishop, assisted with other Bishops, comes from the Altar ; 
the Dean of Westminster brings the Crown, and the Arch- 
bishop taking it of him reverently putteth it upon the King’s 
Head. At the sight whereof the People, with loud and 
repeated shouts, cry, God save the King; the Peers and the 
Kings of Arms put on their Coronets; and the Trumpets 
sound, and by a Signal given, the great Guns at the Tower 
are shot off. 

The Acclamation ceasing, the Archbishop goeth on, and saith : 
BE strong and of a good courage: Observe the Command- 

ments of God, and walk in his holy ways: Fight the good fight 

of faith, and lay hold on eternal life ; that_in this world you 
may be crowned with success and honour, and when you have 
finished your course, receive a Crown of Righteousness, which 

God the righteous Judge shall give you in that day, 

Then the Choir singeth : 

Be strong and play the man: Keep the commandments of the 

Lord thy God, and waik in his ways. : 


Here the King 
must be put in 
mind to bow his 





SECT. XIII. 
THE PRESENTING OF THE HOLY BIBLE, 

Then shall the Dean of Westminster take the Holy Bible from 
off the Altar, and deliver it to the Archbishop, who shall 
present it to the King, first saying these words to him : 

OUR Gracious King; we present you with this Book, the 
most valuable thing that this world affords. Here is Wisdom ; 
This is the Royal Law ; These are the lively Oracles of God. 
‘Then the King delivers back the Bible to the Archbishop, who 

gives it to the Dean of Westminster, to be reverently placed 

\ again upon the Holy Altar ; and the Archbishops and Bishops 


return to their places. 





SECT. ‘XIV. 
THE BENEDICTION AND THE TE DeEvUM. 

And now the King having been thus anointed and crowned, 
and having received all the Ensigns of Royalty, the Arch- 
bishop solemnly blesseth him: And all the Bishops, with the 
rest of the Peers, follow every part of the Benediction with a 
loud and hearty Amen, 

THE Lord bless you and‘keep you: and as he hath made 
you King over his people, so may he prosper you in this world, 
and make you partake of his eternal felicity in the world-to 


come. Amen. 
The Lord give you a fruitful Country and healthful Seasons ; 


Senate, wise and upright Counsellors and Magistrates, a -loyal 
Nobility, and a dutiful Gentry ;.a pious and learned and. useful 
Clergy ; an honest, industrious, and obedient Commonalty. 


Amen, 





WiiaAad 


THE ORDER OF THE CORONATION SERVICE. 
Then the Archbishop turneth to the People, and saith : 


and Nobles assembled here for this great and solemn Service, 
and together with them all the People of the land, fearing God, 
and honouring the King, may by the merciful superintendency 
of the divine Providence, and the vigilant care of our gracious 
Sovereign, continually enjoy peace, plenty, and prosperity ; 
through Jesus Christ our Lord, to whom, with the Eternal 
Father, and God the Holy Ghost, be glory in the Church, 


w 
T 


The Te Deum being ended, the King is lifted up into his 


victorious Fleets and Armies, and a quiet Empire; a faithful 
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AND the same Lord God Almighty grant, that the Clergy 



















orld without end.. Amen, 

hen the Choir begins to sing the Te Deum, and the King 
goes.to the Chair on which his Majesty first sate, on the east 
side of the Throne, the two Bishops his Supporters, the Great 
Officers, and other Peers attending him, every one in his 
place, the Swords being carried before him ; and there he sits 


down, 
Te Deum LAUDAMUS, 


WE praise thee, O God: &c. 





SECT. XV. 
THE INTHRONIZATION. 


Throne by the Archbishops and Bishops, and other Peers of 
the Kingdom; and being Inthronized, or placed therein, all 
the Great Officers, those that bear the Swords and the 
Sceptres, and the Nobles who had borne the other Regalia, 
stand round about the steps of the Throne ; and the Arch- 
bishop standing before the King, saith : 

STAND firm,;and hold fast from henceforth the Seat and 
State of Royal and Imperial.Dignity, which is this day delivered 
unto you, in the Name and by the authority of Almighty God, 
and by the hands of us the Bishops and servants of God, though 
unworthy: And as you see us to approach nearer to God’s 
Altar, so vouchsafe the more graciously to continue to us your 
Royal favour and protection, And the Lord God Almighty, 
whose Ministers we are, and the Stewards of his Mysteries, 
establish your Throne in righteousness, that it may stand fast for 
evermore, like as thé sun before him, and as the faithful witness 


in heaven, Amen, 





SECT. XVL. 
THE HOMAGE, 
The Exhortation being ended, all the Princes and Peers then 
present do their.Homage publicly and solemnly unto the 


ing. 

The Archbishop first kneels down before his Majesty’s knees, 
and the rest of the Bishops kneel in their places: and they do 
their Homage together, for the shortening of the ceremony, 
the Archbishop saying : 

I, Frederick Archbishop of Canterbury [And so every one of 
the rest, I N. Bishop of N. repeating the rest audibly after the 
Archbishop] will be faithful and true, and Faith and Truth will 
bear unto you our Sovereign Lord, and your Heirs Kings of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland. And I will 
do, and truly acknowledge the Service of the Lands I claim to 


hold of you, asin right of the Church, 
So help me God, 


Then the Archbishop kisseth the King’s left Cheek. 

Then the Prince of Wales, taking off his Coronet, kneels down 
before his Majesty’s knees, the rest of the Princes of the 
Blood Royal kneeling in their places, taking off their 
Coronets, and pronouncing the words of Homage after him, 
the Prince of Wales saying : 

LN. Prince, or Duke, etc., of N. do becomé your Liege man 
of Life and Limb, and of earthly worship, and Faith and Truth 

I will bear unto you, to ,live and die,, against all manner of 


Folks. 
So help me God. 
Then the Princes of the Blood Royal arising severally touch the 
Crown on his Majesty’s Head. and kiss his Majesty’s left 
Cheek. After which the other Peers of the Realm; who are 
then in-their seats, kneel-down, put off their Coronets, and 
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ye: 


do their Homage, the Dukes first by themselves, and so the 

Marquesses, the Earls, the Viscounts, and the Barons, severally 

in their places, the first of each Order kneeling before his 

Majesty, and the others of his Order who are near his Majesty, 
also kneeling in their places, and all of his Order saying after 
him ; 

I N. Duke, or Earl, etc., of N. do become your Liege man 
of Life and Limb, and of earthly worship, and Faith and Truth 
I will bear unto you, to live and die, against all manner of 
Folks, 

So help me God. 

The Peers ‘having done their Homage, the first of each Order, 
putting off his Coronet, singly ascends the Throne again, and 
stretching forth his hand, touches the Crown on his Majesty’s 
Head, as promising by that Ceremony for himself and his 
Order to be ever ready to support it with all their power, and 
then kisseth the King’s Cheek. 

While the Princes and Peers are thus doing their Homage, the 
King, if he thinks good, delivers his Sceptre with the Cross 
and the Sceptre or Rod with the Dove, to some one near to 
the Royal Blood, or to the Lords that carried them in the 
Procession, or to any other that he pleaseth to assign, to hold 
them by him. 

And the Bishops that support the King in the Procession may 
also ease him, by supporting the Crown, as there shall be 
occasion, 

At the same time the Choir singeth this 
ANTHEM. 

Kings shall see and arise, princes also shall worship ; because 
of the Lord that is faithful, even the Holy One of Israel who 
hath chosen thee: That thou mayest say to the prisoners, Go 
forth ; to them that are in darkness, Show yourselves, For he 
that hath mercy on them shall lead them, even by the springs of 
water shall he guide them. And I will make all my mountains 
a way, and my highways shall be exalted. Behold, these shall 
come from far; and, lu, these from the north and from the 
west ; and these from the land of Sinim. 

When the Homage is ended, the Drums beat, and the Trumpets 
sound, and all the People shout, crying out : 

God save King EDWARD. 

Long live King EDWARD. 

May the King live for ever. 


The solemnity of the King’s Coronation being thus ended, the 
Archbishop leaves the King in his Throne, and goes to his 
chair. 





SECT. XVII. 
THE QUEEN’S CORONATION, BY THE ARCHBISHOP OF YORK. 


The Queen ariseth and goeth to the steps of the Altar, supported 
by two Bishops, and there kneeleth down, whilst the Arch- 
bishop of York saith the following Prayer : 

ALMIGHTY God, the fountain of all goodness : Give ear, 
we beseech thee, to our prayers, and multiply thy blessings upon 
this thy servant, whom in thy Name, with all humble devotion, 
we consecrate our Queen ; Defend her evermore from dangers, 
ghostly and bodily ; Make her a great example of virtue and 
piety, and a blessing to this kingdom, through Jesus Christ our 
Lord, who liveth and reigneth with thee, O Father, in the unity 
of the Holy Spirit, world without end. Amen. 

This Prayer being ended, the Queen ariseth, and cometh to the 

* place of her Anointing: Which is to be at a Faldstool set for 
that purpose before the Altar, between the steps and King 

Edward’s Chair. She kneeleth down, and four Peeresses 

appointed for that service, and summoned by Garter King of 

Arms, holding a rich Pall of Cloth of Gold over her, the 

Archbishop of York poureth the Holy Oil upon the Crown of 

her Head, saying these words : 

IN the Name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost : Let the anointing with this Oil increase your honour, 
and the grace of God’s Holy Spirit establish you, for ever and 
Amen, 


ever, 


5 ot Saat me ore pee 


THE ORDER OF THE CORONATION SERVICE. 








Sep fe ee 


Then the Archbishop of York receiveth from the Officer of the 
Jewel Office the Queen’s Ring, and putteth it upon the Fourth 
Finger of her Right Hand, saying : 

RECEIVE this Ring, the seal of a sincere Faith ; and God, 
to whom belongeth all power and dignity, prosper you in this 
your honour, and grant you therein long to continue, fearing him 
always, and always doing such things as shall please him, through 
Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 

Then the Archbishop of York taketh the Crown from off the 
Altar into his hands, and reverently setteth it upon the Queen’s 
Head, saying : 

RECEIVE the Crown of glory, honour, and joy: And God - 
the Crown of the faithful, who by our Episcopal hands (though 
unworthy) doth this day set a Crown of pure Gold upon your 
Head, enrich your Royal Heart with his abundant grace, and 
crown you with all princely virtues in this life, and.with an ever- 
lasting Crown of glory in the life which is to come, through 
Jesus Christ our Lord, Amen. 

The Queen being crowned all the Peeresses put on their 
Coronets. 

Then the Archbishop of York putteth the Sceptre into the 
Queen’s Right Hand, and the Ivory Rod with the Dove into 
her Left Hand; and sayeth this Prayer : 

O LORD, the giver of all perfection: Grant unto this thy 
servant ALEXANDRA our Queen, that by the powerful and 
mild influence of her piety and virtue, she may adorn the high 
dignity which she hath obtained, through Jesus Christ our Lord. 
Amen, 

The Queen being thus Anointed, and Crowned, and having 
received all her Ornaments, ariseth and goeth from the Altar, 
supported by her two Bishops, and so up to the Theatre. And 
as she passeth by the King on his Throne, she boweth herself 
reverently to his Majesty, and then is conducted to her own 
Throne, and without any further Ceremony taketh her place 
in it, 





SECT. XVIII. 
THE COMMUNION. 
Then the Offertory begins, the Archbishop reading these 
Sentences : 

LET your light so shine before men, that they may see your 
good works, and glorify your Father which is in heaven, 

Charge them who are rich in this world, that they be ready to 
give, and glad to distribute ; laying up in store for themselves a 
good foundation against the time to come, that they may attain 
eternal life. 

Then the Organ Plays and the Choir Sing : 

Let my prayer come up into thy presence as incense ; and let 
the lifting up of my hands be as an evening sacrifice. 

In the meanwhile the King and Queen deliver their Sceptres 
to the Noblemen who had previously borne them, and descend 
from their Thrones, supported_and attended as before ; and go 
to the steps of the Altar, where, taking off their Crowns, which 
they deliver to the Lord Great Chamberlain and other 
appointed Officer to hold, they kneel down. 

And first the King offers Bread and Wine for the Communion, 
which being brought out of Saint Edward’s Chapel, and 
delivered into his hands (the Bread upon the Paten by the 
Bishop that read the Epistle, and the Wine in the Chalice by 
the Bishop that read the Gospel) are by the Archbishop 
received from the King, and reverently placed upon the Altar, 
and decently covered with a fair linen Cloth, the Archbishop 
first saying this prayer : 

BLESS, O Lord, we beseech thee, these thy gifts, and 
sanctify them unto this holy use, that by them we may be made 
partakers of the Body and Blood of thine only-begotten Son 
Jesus Christ, and fed unto everlasting life of soul and body: 
And that thy servant King EDWARD may be enabled to the 
discharge of his weighty office, whereunto of thy great goodness 
thou hast called and appointed him. Grant this, O Lord, for 
Jesus Christ’s sake, our only Mediator and Advocate. Amen. 
Then the King kneeling, as before, makes his Oblation, offering 

a Pali or Altar-cloth delivered by the Officer of the Great 
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Wardrobe to the Lord Great * Chadshiotaio, and by him, 


kneeling, to~his’ Majesty; and an Ingot:or-Wedge.of Gold of : 


a pound weight, which the. Treasurer of the Household 


~ delivers to the Lord Great Chamberlain, and he to. his 


Majesty ; And the Archbishop coming to him,’ receiveth and 
placeth them upon the Altar. 

The Queen also at the same time maketh her Oblation of a Pall 
or Altar-cloth, and a Mark weight of Gold, in like manner as 
the King. 

Then the Sing and: Queen: return to-their Chairs, and kneel 
down at their Faldstools, and the Archbishop saith : 

Let us pray for the whole state of Christ’s Church militant 

here in earth, . 

Almighty and everliving God, Bc, . 

THE EXHORTATION, 
Ye that do truly and earnestly, &c, 

THE GENERAL CONFESSION. 

‘Almighty God, Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, &c. 

THE ABSOLUTION. 
Almighty God, our. heavenly Father, &c. 

After which shall be said, 
Hear what comfortable words, &c. 
After which the Archbishop shall proceed, saying, 
Lift up your hearts, 
' Answer. 
‘We lift them_up unto the Lord. 
Archbishop. 
Let us give thanks unto our Lord God. 
Answer. 
It is meet and right so to do. 
Then shall the Archbishop turn to the Lord’s Table, and say, 
It is very meet, right, and our bounden duty, etc. 
THE PRAYER OF HUMBLE ACCESS. 

We do not presume to come to this thy table,'O merciful 

Lord, &c. 

THE PRAYER OF CONSECRATION, 
Almighty God, our heavenly-Father, &c. 

When the Archbishops, and Dean. of Westminster, with the 
Bishops Assistants, namely, the Preacher, and those who read 
the Litany, and the Epistle and Gospel, have communicated 

. in both kinds, the King and Queen shall advance to the steps 
of the Altar and kneel :down, and the Archbishop shall 
administer the Bread, and the Dean of Westminster the ‘Cup, 
to them. 

At the Delivery of the Bread shall be said : 
“The Body of our Lord Jesus Christ, &c. 
. At the Delivery of the Cup. | 
The Blood of our Lord Jesus Christ, &c. 


The Queen’s Sceptre. 





The King and Queen then pat on their Crowns, and taking the 
Sceptres.in their hands again, repair to their Thrones. - 
Then.the Archbishop goeth on to the Post-Communion, saying, 
Our Father, &c, 
Then this Prayer. 
O Lord and heavenly Father, &c. 
Then shall be sung, 
Glory be: to God on high, &c. 
Then the Archbishop saith, 
The peace of God, ‘&c. 


SECT, x Ix. 
THE RECEsS. 


The whole Coronation Office being thus’ performed, the King 
attended and ‘accompanied as before, the four Swords being 
carried before him, descends from his Throne Crowned, and 
carrying his Sceptre and Rod in his hands, goes into the Area 
eastward of the Theatre, and passes-on through the: Door on 
the South side of the Altar into Saint Edward’s Chapel ; and 
as they pass by the Altar, the rest of the Regalia, lying upon 
it, are to be delivered by the Dean of Westminster to the 
Lords that carried them in the Procession, and 50 they proceed 
in State into the Chapel, the Organ all the while playing. 
The Queen at the same time descending; goes in like- manner 
into the same Chapel‘at the Door on the North side of the 
Altar ; bearing her Sceptre in her Right Hand, and her Ivory 
Rod in her Left. 

The King and Queen being come into the Chapel, the King 
standing before the Altar, delivers the Sceptre with the Dove 
to the Archbishop, who layeth it upon the Altar there. And 
the Golden Spurs and St. Edward’s Staff are given into the 
hands of the Dean of Westminster, and by him laid there 
also, y 

His Majesty will: then. be disrobed of his Imperial Mantle or 
Robe of State, and arrayed in his Royal Robe of Purple 

, Velvet, and her Majésty will also be arrayed in-her Royal 
Robes of Purple Velvet. His Majesty, wearing his. Imperial 
Crown, will then receiyé in his‘Left Hand the Orb from the 
Archbishop. 

Then their Majesties will proceed through the Choir to the West 
Door of the Church, in thé-same way as they came, wearing 
their Crowns: the’ King bearing in his: Right Hand the 
Sceptre with the Cross, and in; his: Left the Orb; the Queen 
bearing in her, Right Hand her Sceptre with the Cross, and in 

her‘ Left the Ivery Rod with the Dove ; all Tce “wearing 
their Coronets. 


FINIS.. 


It is 34 inches long. 

















The Queen’s Ivory Rod. 


‘It is 372 inches long. 
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FOR VISITORS TO LONDON IN CORONATION WEEK. 





WHERE THE INTERESTING PEOPLE LIVE IN LONDON, 
Te recs will be submerged this month by visitors from all parts of the world, who come'to take part in the 


great festival of the Coronation. 


But although their attention will naturally be concentrated on the Abbey 


and the Coronation, they cannot be thinking of the Coronation and the Abbey every day and every hour 
of the day ; so it occurred to me that it would make London more interesting to the country, colonial, American, 
and foreign visitor if everyone had a map of the West-end of the town, showing where all the interesting people 


live. 


People pay pilgrimages to the houses in which Shakespeare was born and where Sir Walter Scott died ; but a 


living dog is better than a dead lion ; and of the visitors in Coronation week there are probably more who would 
be interested in knowing where Lord Salisbury lived, or Sir Henry Irving, Lord Rosebery, and Lord Wolseley than 
in the houses in which even the greatest men of the iast century lived and died. 

I have, therefore, compiled from that invaluable publication “ Who’s Who” a map by which it will be possible 
for any stranger in London to discover where, at this present moment, the men and women are living of whom 


he has been. reading in the newspapers all his. life. 


The names are arranged in alphabetical order, and each 


has-a numeral affixed to it, which numeral will be found in the map, so that any one can, if he pleases, see 


the houses in which the contemporary notables are living this year. 


Of course, there is always a chance that 


the. faithful pilgrim to the residences of modern notables may be rewarded by seeing the notable himself entering 
or leaving his domicile, and any one who chose to take a kodak and photograph all the residences named in 
this list would have a very interesting collection of pictures as a souvenir of his visit to London in Coronation 


year. 


It is necessary to confine the map to the West and South-West districts, the number of notables dwelling 


in jthe East, South-East, and West-Central districts being very small. 


1. Abbey, Edwin A., R.A., Chelsea Lodge, 42, Tite Street, Cheyne 
alk, S.W. 
2. Aberdeen, Earl and Countess of, 58, Grosvenor Street, W. 
3. Acland, Rt. Hon. Arthur H. D., P.C., ex-Cabinet Minister, 28, 
Cheyne Walk, 5.W. 
4. Albani, Madame, Park House, Earl’s Court Road, S.W. 
5. Alexander, George (Manager St. James’s Theatre), 57, Pont 
Street, S.W. 
6. Anderson, Dr. Elizabeth Garrett, 4, Upper Berkeley Street. 
7. Argyll, Duke of, Kensington Palace. 
8. Arnold, Sir Edwin, 31, Bolton Gardens, South Kensington. 
9. Arnold-Forster, H. 0., M.P. (Secretary to the Admiralty), 
9, Evelyn Gardens, South Kensington. 
10. Asquith, Rt. Hon. H. H., M.P., P.C., 20, Cavendish Square. 
11. Avebury, Lord (Sir John Lubbock), 2, St. James’s Square. 
12. Baden-Powell, Maj.-Gen., 8, St. George’s Place, Hyde Park 
Cornet, S.W. 
13. Balfour of Burleigh, Lord, 47, Cadogan Square, S.W. 
14. Balfour, Rt. Hon. A. J. (First Lord of the Treasury), ro, Down- 
ing Street, S.W. 
15. Balfour, Rt. Hon. Gerald Wm. (President of the Board of 
Trade), 3, Whitehall Court, S.W. 
16. Bancroft, Sir Squire, K.B., 18, Berkeley Square, W. 
17. Barrie, J. M., 133, Gloucester Road, S.W. 
18. Barry, Sir John Wolfe (Engineer), 23, Delahay Street, West- 
minster. 
19. Battersea, Lord, Surrey House, 7, Marble Arch, W. 
20. Bedford, Duke of, 15, Belgrave Square, S.W. 
21. Beerbohm, Max, 48, Upper Berkeley Street, W. 
22. Beit, Alfred, 26, Park Lane, W. 
23. Beresford, Rear-Admiral Lord Charles, 2, Lower Berkeley 
Street, Portman Square, W. 
24. Beringer, Osear (Musician), 37, Gloucester Place, Portman 
Square, 
25. Bigelow, Poultney, 10, Elm Park Gardens, S.W. 
26. Bigge, Sir Arthur (Private Secretary to the Prince of Wales), 
St. James’s Palace, S.W. 
27. Birrell, Augustine, 70, Elm Park Road, Chelsea, S.W. 
28. Blake, Hon. Edward, 20, Kensington Gate, W. 
29. Boughton, G. H., R.A., West House, Campden Hill, W. 
30. Bourchier, Arthur, and Mrs.(Violet Vanbrugh), 190, Earl’s 
Court Road, 5.W. 
31. Bradley, Dean (Dean cf Westminster since 1881), The Deanery, 
Westminster Abbey. 
$32. Brassey, Lord, 24. Park Lane, W. 
33. Bridge, Sir Fred. (Organist of Westminster Abbey), The Cloisters, 
Westminster Abbey, S.W. 
34. Brodrick, Rt. Hon. St. John (Secretary of Stat: for War), 34, 
Portland Place, W. 
35. Brooke, Rev. Stopford A. (Author, Lecturer, and Littérateur), 
1, Manchester Square, W. 
36. Browning, Oscar (Author), 88, St. James’s Street, S.W. 
37. Bryce, Rt. Hon. Jas., M.P., 54, Portland Place, W. 
38. Burdett, Sir. Henry (Hospitals and Charitizs), The Lodge, Por- 


chester square, 





39. Burdett-Coutts, Baroness, 1, Stratton Street, Piccadilly, W. 

40. Burnand, F. C. (Editor of Pusch), 27, The Boltons, South Ken- 
sington. 

41. Burne-Jones, Sir Philip, 9, St. Paul’s Studios, Talgarth Road, 
West Kenhsington. 

42. Burt, Thos., M.P., 26, Palace Street, Buckingham Gate, S.W. 

43. Cadogan, Lord and Lady (town house), Chelsea House, 
Cadogan Place, S.W. 

44. Campbell, Mrs. Patrick, 33, Kensington Square, W. 

45. Campbell-Bannerman, Rt. Hon. Sir Henry, 6, Grosvenor 
Place, 5.W. 

46. Carlisle, Earl of, 1, Palace Green, Kensington, W. 

47. Carnarvon, Earl of, 13, Berkeley Square, W. 

48. Cecil, Lord Hugh (sth son of Lord Salisbury), 20, Arlington Street, 
WwW 


>. W. 
49. Chamberlain, Rt. Hon. J., 40, Prince’s Gardens, S.W. 
50. Choate, His Exc. Jos. A., 1, Carlton House Terrace, S.W. 
51. Churchill, Winston Spencer, M.P., ros, Mount Street, W. 
52. Churchill, Lady Randolph (see West). 
53. Clifford, Dr., 25, Sunderland Terrace, Bayswater, W. 
54. Coleridge, Lord, 8, Wetherby Place, S.W. 
55. Courtney, Rt. Hon. Leonard H., 15, Cheyne Walk, Chelsea. 
56. Crane, Walter (Artist), 13, Holland Street, W. 
57. Crewe, Lord (married Lord Rosebery’s daughter), 23, Hill St., W- 
58, Crookes, Sir Wm., 7, Kensington Park Gardens, W. 
59. Curzon, Lord, :, Carlton House Terrace, S.W. 
60. Devonshire, Duke of, 78, Piccadilly, W. 
61. Doudney, Sarah (Novelist), 5, Grafton Street, W. 
62; Duff, Rt. Hon. Sir Mountstuart Grant, 11, Chelsea Embank- 


ment, 

63. East, Alfred, A.R.A., 2, Spenser Street, Victoria Street, S.W. 

64. Emery, Winifred (Mrs. Cyril Maude), 33, Egerton Crescent. 

65. Esher, Lord, 2, Tilney Street, Mayfair, W. 

66. Fife, Duke of, 15, Portman Square, W. 

67. Fildes, Luke, R.A., 11, Melbury Road, Kensington. 

68. Fowler, Rt. Hon. Sir Henry, 105, Pall Mall. 

69. Furness, Sir-Christopher, M.P., 23, Upper Brook Street. 

70. Gladstone, Rt. Hon. Herbert, M.P., 4, Cleveland Square, St. 
James’s, 5.W. 

71. Goodman, Maude, 7, Addison Crescent, Kensington. 

72. Gorst, Rt. Hon. Sir John, 98, Ashley Gardens, Victoria Street. 

73. Granby, Marquis and Marchioness of, 16, Arlington Street, 
SW 


74. Green, Mrs. John Richard, 14, Kensington Square. 

75. Grey, Earl, 22, South Street, Park Lane. 

76. Grundy, Sydney, Winter Lodge, Addison Road. 

77. Gully, Rt. Hon. W,. C. (Speaker’s House), Westminster. 

78. Halifax, Lord, 79, Eaton Square, S.W. 

79. Hallé, Lady, 20, Milner Street, Cadogan Square. 

80. Halsbury, Lord, 4, Ennismore Gardens. 

81. Hamilton, Rt. Hon. Lord Geo., 17, Montagu Street Portman 
Square. 

82. Hardwicke, Ear! of, 9, Cavendish Square. 

83; Harmsworth, Alfred, 36, Berkeley Square, W. 
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Harrison, Frederic, 38, Westbourne Terrace. 


. Harrison, Mary St. Leger 
i Malet,” 3, Bullingham Mansions, Pitt Street, Kensington, W. 


86. Hastings, Lord, 9, Seymour Street, Portman Square. 
87. Henschel, George (Composer), 45, Bedford Gardens. 
8. Henson, Canon, 17, Deah’s Yard, Westminster. 
. Hereford, Lord James of, 41, Cadogan Square. 
90. Hertford, Marquis of, x15, Eaton Square, S.W. 
91. Hobhes, John Oliver (Mrs. Craigie), 56, Lancaster Gate, W. 
92. Hobhouse;Lord, 15, Bruton Street, W. 
93. Holman-Hunt, William, Draycott Lodge, Fulham. 
94. Hornung, E. W. (Novelist), 9, Pitt Street, Kensington. 
95. Howe, Lord, Curzon House},20, Curzon Street, W. 
96. Hunter, Colin, A.R.A., 14, Melbury Road, Kensington, 
97. Hurst, Hal (Artist), 62, Grosvenor Street, Bond Street. 
98. Iddesleigh, Lord, 23, Manchester Square, W. 
99. Iichester, Lord, Holland House, Kensington. 
100. Irving, Sir Henry, 17, Stratton Street, W. 
101. Janome Mile, ( (Court Pianist to the German Empz2ror), ro, Grafton 
Street, 


102. Jopling, 
e. 


103. Jeune, as Hon. Sir Francis and Lady, 79, Harley Street, W. 

104, Jones, Henry Arthur (Dramatic Author), 38, Portland Place, W. 

105."Kekewich, Judge (Chancery Division), 7, Devonshire Place, Port- 
land Place, W. 

106. Kelvin, Lord, 15, Eaton Place, S.W. 

107. Kendal, Mrs. (Actress), 12, Portland Place, W. 

108. Kinnaird, Lord, 10, St. James’s Square, S.W. 

109. Knowles, Jas. (Editor Nineteenth Century), Queen Anne’s Lodge, 
Queen Anne’s Gate. 

110, Knutsford, Lord, 75, Eaton Square, S.W. 

111. Labouchere, Henry, M.P., 5, Old Palace Yard, Westminster. - 

112. Laking, Sir Francis (Physician in Ordinary to the King), 62, Pall 


é all, 
113, Lamington, Lord, 26, Wilton Crescent, Belgrave Square, 
114. Lang, Andrew, 1, Marloes Road, West Kensington. 
115. Langtry, Mrs., 2, Cadogan Gardens, Chelsea. 
116. Lansdowne, Lord, Lansdowne House, 54, Berkeley Square. 
117. Lecky, Rt. Hon. W. H. (Historian), 38, Onslow Gardens, S.W. 
118. Lee, Sidney (Ed. Dictionary of National Biography), 108, Lexham 
dens 
119. Leeds, Duke and Duchess of, 11; Grosvenor Crescent, S.W. 
120. Leveson-Gower, Hon. E. F., 14, South Audley Street. 
121. Leveson-Gower, Geo. G. (Rep. of North American Review), 
13, Seymour Street, 
122. Lilly, W. S. (Author and Journalist), 27, Egerton Terrace, S.W. 
123, Lindsay, Lady (Writer and Painter), 41, Hans Place, S.W. 
124. Lo&kyer, Sir J. Norman (Astronomer), 16, Penywern Road, S.W. 
125. Londonderry, Lord, Londonderry House, Park Lane, W. 
126. a 4 Bishop of (Rt. Rev. A. F. Winnington-Ingram, 
ndon House, St. James’s Square. 
127. Long, Rt. Hon. Walter (President Local Government Board), 
rr, Ennismore Gardens, Knightsbr idge. 
128. Lonsdale, Lord, 14 and 15, Carlton House Terrace, S. W. 


g, Louise (Artist), Queen Anne’s Mansions, Queen Anne’s 


129. Lowther, Rt. Hon. J. W. (Deputy Speaker), 16, Wilton Crescent. 


130. MacColl, Canon Malcolm, Members’ Mansions, Victoria Street. 
131. Macmillan, G. A. (Publisher), r9, Earl’s Terrace, Kensington. 
132. Maguire, J. Rochfort, and Hon. Mrs., 3, Cleveland Square, St. 


133. maibibeter, Duke of, 45, Portman Square, W. 

134, Markham, Sir Clements, 21, Eccleston Square. 

135. Mavlborough, Duke of, Warwick House, St. Jamés’s. 

136, Mathers, Helen (Novelist), 704, Grosvenor Street, W. 

137. Mathew, Judge (King’s Bench), 46, Queen’s Gate Gardens, 
Gloucester Road. 

138. Maxim, Sir Hiram, 18, Queen’s Gate Place, South Kensington. 


139. Maxwell, Rt. Hon. Sir Herbert, M.P. (A 2 
Gardens, Chelsea. ts er or ee 


140.’ Meath, Earl of, 83, Lancaster Gate, W. 

141. Melba, Mme., 30, Great Cumberland Placz, W. 

142, Menpes, Mortimer (Artist), 25, Cadogan Gardens, Chelsea. 

143, Molesworth, Mrs. (Writer for Children), 155, Sloane Street. 

144, Monteagle, Lord, 13, Cheyne Walk. 

145, Montgomery, Florence (Novelist), 56, Cadogan Place. 

146, Moody, Mme. Fanny (Prima Donna), 15, King Street, Portman 


147. Moore, 'F, Frankfort. {Novelist and Dramatist), 17, Pembroke 
oad, sington.. 

148; Morgan, J. Pierpont, 13, Prince’s Gate, S.W. 

149, maviet Bt aoe John, M.P., 57, Elm Park Gardens, Chelsea. 
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/ 150. Morris, Phil, A.R.A., 40, Dover Street. 


151, Moseheles, Felix (Artist),/80, Elm Park Road, Chelsea, 

152. Moulton, J. Fletcher, K.C., 57, Onslow Square. 

153. Murray, David, A.R.A., xz, Langham Chambers, Portland Place. 
154, Murray, John (Publisher), 55, Albemarle Street. 


155. Neilson, Julia (Mrs. Fred Terry), 27, Elm Park Gardens, 


Chelsea. 
156. Newbolt, Henry (Author), 23, Earl’s Terrace, W. 
157. Newcastle, Duke of, 17, Hill Street, W. 
158. Nightingale, Miss Florence, ro, South Street, Park Lane. 


159. Norfolk, Duke of (Earl Marshal), Norfolk House, St. James's 
Square. 


* 160. North, Lord, 51, Cromwell Houses, $.W. 


161. Northampton, Marquis of, 51, Lennox Gardens. 

162. Northbrook, Lord, 4, Hamilton Place, W. 

163. Northumberland, Duke of, 2, Grosvenor Plac:. 

164. O’Connor, T. P., M.P., 9, Upper Cheyne Row, Chelsea. 

165; Onslow, Lord, 7, Richmond Terrace, S.W. 

166. Orchardson, W. Q., R.A., 13, Portland Place. 

167. Ormonde, Marquis of, 32, Upper Brook Street. 

168. Paget, Mrs. Arthur (Society Leader), 35, Belgrave Square. 

169. Parker, Gilbert, M.P., 20, Carlton House Terrace. 

170. Parker, Louis N. (Dramatist), 75, Gunterstone Road, West 
Kensington. 

171. Parsons, Alfred, A.R.A., 54, Bedford Gardens, Kensington. 

173, Perugini, C. E., and Mrs. (youngest daughter of Charles Dickens, 

» both Artists), 384, Victoria Road, Kensington. 

174. Phillimore, Judge (Queen's Bench), Cam House, Camden Hill. 

175. Phillips, Lionel (of Wernher, Beit and Co.), 33, Grosvenor Square 

176. Plunkett, Rt. Hon. Horace, 1048, Mount Street, W. 

177. Paliock, Sir Frederick (eminent Jurist), 48, Great Cumberland 

lace, 


. 178. Portland, Duke of, 3, Grosvenor Square, W. 


179. Portman, Lord, 22, Portman Square, W. 

180. Portsmouth, Earl of, 2, Abbey Gardens, Westminster. 

181. rowe, Sir Douglas (Physician to late Queen), 62, Wimpol- 
treet, 

182. Poynter, Sir E. J., P.R.A., 28, Albert Gate; Studio, 76, Fulham 
oad, 


183. Praed, Mrs, Campbell, 98, Melbury Mansions, Melbury Road. 


Kensington. 
184. Prinsep, Val, R.A., 1, Holland Park Road. Kensington. 
185. Quilter, Harry (Writer), 2t, Bryanston Square. 
186. Randegger, Alberto (Musician), 5, Nottingham Place. 
187. Rawson, Vice-Admiral Sir Harry, 2, Montagu Mansions, Port- 
man Square, 
188. Reay, Lord, 6, Great Stanhope Street. 
189. Reed, E. T. (Artist), 17, Fitzgeorge Avenue, West Kensington. 
190. Reid, Sir T. Wemyss, 26, Bramham Gardens, South Kensington. 
191. Ribblesdale, Lord, 18, Manchester Square, W. 
192. Richmond, Duke of, 49, Belgrave Square, W. 
193. Ridley, Viscount (Sir M. White), 10, Carlton House Terrace, 


194. Riley, J? Athelstan, 2, Kensington Court, W. 

195. Ripon, Rt. Hon. the Marquis of, 9, Chelsea Embankment. 

196. Ripon, Bishop of (town house), 71, Carlisle Place, Marylebone. 

197. Ritehie, Rt. Hon. C. T. (Home Secretary), 23, Grafton Street. 

198. Ritchie, Mrs. (eldest daughter of Thackeray—writer), 10}, St. 
George’s Square. 

199. Rollit, Sir Albert, 45, Belgrave Square. 

200. Romer, Lord Justice, 27, Harrington Gardens, S.W. 

201. Romney, Earl of, 4, Upper Belgrave Street, W. 

202. Roscoe, Sir Henry (Scientist), ro, Bramham Gardens, S.W. 

203, Rosebery, Rt. Hon. the Earl of, 38, Berkeley Square. 

204. Rosslyn, Lord, 9, St. James’s Square. 

205. Rothschild, Lord, 148, Piccadilly. 

206. Rowton, Lord, 17, Berkeley Square. 

207. Russell, G. W. E., 18, Wilton Street, W. 

208. Salisbury, Lord, 20, Arlington Street, Piccadilly. 

209. Sargent, J. S., R.A., 33, Tite Street, Chelsea. 

210. Sant, Jas., R.A., 43, Lancaster Gate. 

211.. Scott-Gatty, Alfred, 71, Warwick Road, Earl’s Court. 


-212. Scharlieb, Dr. Mary, 149, Harley Street, W. 


213. Selborne, Earl of (First Lord of the Admiralty), 49, Mount St., W. 


* 214. Shaw, G. Bernard, 29, Fitzroy Square, W. 
‘215. Shaw-Lefevre, Rt. Hon. G., 18,. Bryanston Square, W. 


216, Sieveking, Sir Hy. (Royal Physician), 17, } Manchester Square, W. 


217. Spencer, Lord, 27, St. James’s Place. 


218. Spender, J. A. (Editor Westminster Gazette), 29, Cheyne Walk. 
219. Stanhope, Lord, 20, Grosvenor Place. 
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220. Stannard, Mrs. Arthur (John Strange Winter), 25, Charle- 242, Vanbrugh, Irene (Actress), 298, Wimpole Strest, W. 
ville Road, West Kensington. 243, Vanbrugh, Violet (Actress), 190, Earl’s Court Road. 
221. Stanley, Lord (Secretary to War Office), 36, Great Cumberland 244. Vaughan, Cardinal, Archbishop’s House, Westminster. 






































Place. Place, 245. Vincent, Sir Howard, :, Grosvenor Square, Ww 
222, Stanley, Hon. E. Lyulph, 18, Mansfield Street, W. 246. Waldegrave, Lord, 20, Bryanston Square, W. . 
ma 223. Stanley, Lord, of Alderley, 15, Grosvenor Gardens. 247, Walrond, Rt. Hon. Sir Wm. (Chief Government Whip), 9, Wil- 
ardens, 224. Stanley, Sir H. M., 2, Richmond Terrace, Whitehall. braham Place, S.W. 
225. Stephen, Leslie (Littérateur), 22, Hyde Park Gate, S.W. 248. Walsingham, Baron, Eaton House, 664, Eaton Square. 
226, Stone Marcus, R.A., Melbury Road, Kensington. 249, Ward, Mrs. Humphry, 25, Grosvenor Place. 
227. Strachey, J. St. Loe (Editor of Spectator), 14, Cornwall Gardens. 250. Waterhouse, Alfred, R.A., 20, New Cavendish Street, W. 
28, Strathcona, Lord, 23, Grosvenor Square. 251. Watson, William, G.I., The Albany, Piccadilly. 
; 229. Strathmore, Earl of, Belgrave Mansions, Grosvenor Gardens. 252. Watts, G. F., R.A., 6, Melbury Road, Kensington. 
memes s 230. Suffield, Lord, 4, Manchester Square, W. 253. Welby, Lord, 11, Stratton Street, Piccadilly. 
231, Sutherland, Duke and Duchess of, Stafford House, St. James’s, 254. Wemyss, Lord, 23, St. James’s Place. 
232, Teck, H.R.H. the Duke of, 4, Devonshire Place, W. 255. West, Rt. Hon. Sir Algernon, 120, Mount Street, W. 
233. Terry, Fred (Actor), 27, Elm Park Gardens, Chelsza. 256. West, Mrs, G. Cornwallis (Lady Randolph Churchill), 354, 
234, Thompson, Sir Henry (Physician), 35, Wimpole Street, W. Great Cumberland Place, W. 
235. Thornycroft, W. Hamo (Sculptor), 2a, Melbury Road, Ken- 257, Westlake, Prof. (Jurist), 3, Chelsea Embankment. 
sington. . 258. Westminster, Duke of, Grosvenor House, Park Lane. 
236. Tosti, Signor (Composer), 12, Mandeville Place, W. 259. White, Sir Wm., 39, Roland Gardens, W. Kensington. 
237. Tree, H. Beerbohm-, 77. Sloane Street, S.W. 260. Wilkinson, H. Spenser (Author), 99, Oakley Street, Chelsea. 
238. Treves, Sir Frederick, 6, Wimpole Street, W. 261. Wolff, Rt. Hon. Sir H. Drummond, 28, Cadogan Place, S.W. 
9, Trevelyan, Rt. Hon. Sir George, 8, Grosvenor Crescent. 262. Wood, Genera! Sir Evelyn, 23, Devonshire Place. 
240. Tweeddale, Marquis of, 6, Hill Street, W. 263. Woodville, R. Caton (Artist), 107, Queen’s Gate. 
241, Tweedmouth, Lord, Brook House, Park Lane. 264. Wyndham, Gao., M.P. (Secretary for Ireland), 35, Park Lane. 
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The Ancient Coronation Chair and Regalia of England. 


(1) St. Edward’s Crown ; (2) Queen’s Circlet ; (3) Crown of State; (15) Crown with which the 
Queen is crowned ; (17) Crown worn by the Queen on leaving the Abbey. 
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SCIENCE OF THE MONTH. 
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Serum for the Bite of the Tsetse. 

Tue “nagana,” or malady of cattle caused by the 
bite of the tsetse fly, so much dreaded in parts of 
Africa, is owing to a micro-organism, the Trypano- 
soma Brucci, and the serum of animals naturally 
“immune” to the disease injected into the blood of 
bitten cattle might seem an antidote, but ordinarily it 
is not efficacious. The serums of the horse, goat, 
pig, sheep, goose and pullet, as well as of the monkey, 
are ineffective. Human serum is, however, active, 
and according to M. Laveran (Comptes Rendus, 
April 1st) makes the trypanosomas disappear from 
the blood of the sick beast. Apparently the substance 
in the human blood which kills the microbe of the 
disease is contained in the leucocytes (white globules). 
Four to five hours after the human serum is injected the 
trypanosomas begin to disappear as they do under 
treatment with arsenite of soda. From trials on rats 
and mice the human serum only drives away the 
microbes for some days, and another injection is 
required to prolong the life of the animal. Repeating 
the dose, however, becomes at length ineffectual, and 
then a mixed treatment of arsenite of soda and serum 
is advisable. The dose of serum for a rat is about 
two cubic centimetres, and hence the antidote is not 
very applicable to cattle, but M. Laveran hopes to 
immunise animals against the malady, and perhaps 
their serum will act as a remedy. 


Growing Mangolds. 

AccorDING to Professor Deherain in the Comptes 
Rendus, March 17th (Gauthier-Villars, 55, Quai des 
Grands-Augustins, Paris), growers of mangold or 
forage beetroot in seeking large roots have lost sight 
of their nourishing qualities. The “mammoth,” or 
the “ globe,” for example, is often hollow and watery. 
Smaller “ semi-sugared ” roots, containing more sugar 
and dry matter, grown closely, are more nutritive and 
remunerative than gross, insipid roots, widely grown. 
He estimates that a hectare of big roots is worth 
700 francs, and one of small roots worth goo francs. 
For the whole of France this means a gain of 80 
million francs a year. 


Photographing Sound in Air. 

AN ingenious method of taking a photograph of 
the waves of sound or other disturbances in air was 
brought before the Royal Philosophical Society of 
Glasgow by Mr. H. S. Allen, of Blythswood Labora- 
tory, and is illustrated in /Vature, April 17th (Mac- 
millan and Co., St. Martin’s Lane, London, W.C., 
6d.) The method is based on the refraction of a ray 
of light entering the camera by the change of density 
in the air caused by the movement to be photo- 
graphed. It not only portrays the waves of sound, 
but currents of heated air or gas rising from flames, 
jets of gas, vortex rings in air, and so on, 


The Cinematograph in Meteorology. 

Cuarts of the weather, for example the lines or 
curves of barometric pressure at various points of the 
globe, have been utilised by M. Garrigou-Lagrange in 
the manner of instantaneous photographs of moving 
objects in the cinematograph. In a paper (Comptes 
Rendus, April 7) he shows how they can be made to 
exhibit continuous changes of the atmosphere over 
vast regions, 


An Electrie Drier. 

THE Chamber (of Commerce, Lyons, have adopted 
the electric driers of Danto-Rogeat for use in examin- 
ing silk, cotton, and linen fabrics, which absorb mois- 
ture and require to be dried. The heat is obtained 
from an electric current traversing wires of nickel-iron 
between the double walls of an air chamber in which 
the cloth is dried. The driers are illustrated in 
Cosmos, April 5th (5, Rue Bayard, Paris, 50 cen- 
times), and are, of course, clean, smokeless, easily 
regulated, and ‘safe as regards fire. 


The Wireless Telegraph: of Cervera. 

SincE Marconi demonstrated the usefulness of the 
wireless telegraph rival systems have appeared in 
various countries. It is an open secret that Professor 
D. E. Hughes, F.R.S., inventor of the microphone, 
made experiments in wireless telegraphy by ether 
waves in 1879, but his results, owing to a difference 
of opinion with Professor Sir G. G. Stokes, were 
not fully published. He is, however, the true 
pioneer of the existing wireless telegraph, as 
Lindsay, of Dundee, and also Morse, who pre- 
ceded him, used the earth, not the air, to convey 
their signals. Popoff, in Russia, and Dr. O. J. 
Lodge, F.R.S.,also made experiments prior to Marconi, 
which were published in 1894 and 1895. Marconi’s 
rivals have, therefore, a basis to work upon indepen- 
dent of his patents, and they are taking advantage of 
it. In Germany, for example, the Slaby-Arco system 
is adopted by the Government, and in Spain they 
have a system of Commandant Cervera of the Spanish 
Engineers. Communication across the Straits of 
Gibraltar between Tarifa, Spain, and Ceuta, Tangiers, 
was established by Cervera last year. His method, 
which is very similar to that of Marconi, is 
illustrated in the Léctrician, April 18th, by M. 
Guarini, another worker in this field. Among the 
peculiarities of the’Cervera system is the employment 
of two relays, between the coherer and the telegraph 
instrument. He also employs coherers with a high 
“critical pressure” which makes them less subject to 
“false” signals coming from thunderstorms or other 
disturbances of atmospheric electricity. Moreover he 
regulates the sensitiveness of his coherers by the 
magnetism of an electro-magnet which controls the 
pressure of the metallic filings forming the coherer. 
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SCIENCE. OF 


A New Fossil Mammal. 

Mr. H. J. L. BEADNELL announces the discovery 
of a new extinct mammal in beds of the Fayum, 
Egypt, which has been called Arsinoitherium Zitteli. 
It was a large, heavily-built ungulate about the size of 
a rhinoceros, and photographs of its remains are 
given in WVature, March 27th. 

The Are Light and Lupus. 

Dr. Finsen’s method of curing lupus by the light 
of an electric arc has led to improvements in the 
apparatus. In the Comptes Rendus, March 3rd, 
MM. Broca and Chatin describe an arc with 
iron for the carbons which gives much less heat and 
more actinic rays than the ordinary arc. ‘Tried on 
lupus patients it gave encouraging results. 

A Violet Ray Lamp. 

VioLer and ultra-violet rays of the spectrum 
being employed in medicine, Mr. Leslie Miller, 
of St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, London, has also 
introduced a convenient lamp for supplying them. 
As illustrated in the Zéctrician, April 11 (The 
Electrician Printing and Publishing Company, 1, 
Salisbury Court, E.C., 6d.), it consists of an arc lamp 
with iron points for the carbons, and the electricity to 
produce the light of the arc is obtained from an induc- 
tion coil giving a spark of six inches and upwards. 
The coil is connected to a small “step-up” trans- 
former which intensifies the current to 6,000 volts, and 
charges a condenser in oil, with it. The condenser 
discharges through the iron points, and yields the 
violet and ultra-violet or invisible rays. The whole is 
contained in a portable case or box. ‘The light of the 
arc is very rich in actinic and fluorescent rays. Many 
“phosphorescent” or, properly speaking, fluorescent 
substances become luminous in the beam. Calcite, 
for example, glows red, and zinc silicate a beautiful 
green, 

Engraving with Gelatine. 

PROFESSOR CAILLETET, member of the Institute of 
France, draws attention in Za ature, April 5 
(Masson et Cie., 120, Boulevard Saint-Germain, Paris, 
50 centimes) to the use of gelatine for engraving on 
glass. The gelatine, especially fish gelatine, adheres 
so firmly to glass that on its removal it carries with it 
flakes of the glass. Hence the glass can be engraved 
by painting on it a design or motto in gelatine of the 
stronger kind (for example, “colle de Flandre”) dis- 
solved in water by heat, and with the addition of six 
per cent. of potash alum. ‘The solution should be as 
thick as syrup, and painted on while warm with a camel- 
hair brush. Half-an-hour later, after the first layer is 
dry, a second is applied, so as to get a uniform coat- 
ing free from air-bubbles. The gelatine is then 
allowed to dry for twenty-four hours or so in a warm 
place—for instance, an oven at a temperature not 
exceeding 40 degrees Centigrade. After a few hours 
the gelatine can be detached with the glass adhering 
to it. Vessels cf thickish glass are the best to 
engrave, and the author points out that gelatine should 
not be allowed to dry in a glass. 


THE MONTH. 
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A Hygienic Corset. 

Tue evils of tight-lacing and the faults of the 
ordinary corset are explained physiologically at great 
length, by M. Frantz Glénard, in two articles on 
“ Feminine Dress and Hygiene,” in the Revue Scienti- 


fique, March 29th and April 5th (19, Rue des Saints- 


Peres, Paris, 60 centimes) ; but he also illustrates and 
describes a model hygienic corset of his own device, 
which fulfils the other requirements of beauty, grace 
and support for the figure. As to hygiene it does not 
admit of tight-lacing or too much constriction of the 
waist, and permits of easy breathing, digestion, or 
movement. It is composed of two pieces, independent 
and movable one over the other—namely, a corset 
proper fitting close to the trunk, and below it a broad 
elastic belt or band. 
The Mystery of Mars. 

THE planet Mars, owing to its nearness to the 
earth and its diversified surface, is the most interest- 
ing of all to the astronomer, and M. Antoniadi, 
F.R.A.S., has an illustrated paper on its recent 
changes and present aspect in Knowledge, April 
(T. Thompson, 326, High Holborn, W.C., 6d.). 
During the last ten years the Aonivs Sinus, a dark or 
grey marking, has disappeardd ; the “canal” Nilosyrtis, 
once the darkest, has faded’; a‘ new canai, the Nasa- 
mon, has formed ; the cartals: Amérithes and Nilokeras 
have darkéned, ahd’so on. Such changes ean hardly 
be ascribed to the seasons, or to errors of observation, 
or to formation of clouds, for they are not accom- 
panied by white spots, and they remain a great 
enigma. 

Crystalline Platinum. 

PROFESSOR LIVERSIDGE has pointed out the crystal- 
line structure of gold, silver and platinum nuggets, 
which he thinks were probably deposited from solutions, 
not fused by heat, and Mr. Thomas Andrews, F.R.S. 
(Proceedings of the Royal Society, March 21, Harrison 
and Sons, 45, St. Martin’s Lane, London, W.C., 2s.) 
finds that a small ingot of pure platinum has a distinctly 
crystalline grain. ‘The larger crystals vary in size 
from 0’002 to o’04 inch and the smaller from o‘o002 
to 0’007 inch, and in shape are frequently cubical or 
hexagonal, resembling in general those of gold and 
silver. 

Searchlights in Photography. 

AN even, bright illumination of the object is desir- 
able in photography, and searchlights or projectors 
such as are used on warships are now employed 
for the purpose. A good apparatus of the kind, known 
as the Transverse Disperser Projector, made by the 
Elektricitats-Aktien Gesellschaft of Nurnberg, is illus- 
trated in the Scientific American, March 15th (Munn 
and Co., 361, Broadway, New York, 8 cents). 

‘The Electro-typograph. 

A NEW type-setting machine is exhibited in the 
news-room of the Zemps, Paris, and is described in 
Cosmos, March 15th. It consists of two parts— 
a punch perforating a tape or band of paper, and the 
composing machine worked by the band. 











LEADING ARTICLES 





‘THE WEST INDIAN DISASTER. 
How Ir Came Asovr. 


In the Amzrican Monthly Review of Reviews there 
is a vivid and instructive paper on the West Indian 
disaster by Mr. W. J. McGee, vice-president of the 
National Geographical Society, and ethnologist-in- 
charge at the Bureau of American Ethnology. Aftera 
graphic account of the antecedents of the catastrophe, 
the writer thus endeavours to explain the dire event :— 


About 7.50 a.m. on May 8th came the great shock, of which 
that of May 5th was the precursor; and within ten minutes St. 
Pierre and the smaller towns of Martinique were in ruins... . 
Briefly, it seems evident that the lava mass, of which the upper- 
most portion exploded on May sth, had continued to rise in the 
vent after the temporary shock due to the recoil of the initial 
explosion, and that by the morning of May 8th it had reached 
such a height in the throat as to find relief from the stupendous 
pressure of the lower earth-crust. Coming up with the high 
temperature of subterranean depths, the mass was, like other 
vocks in a state of nature, saturated with water held in liquid 
state by the pressure, and charged with other mineral substances 
ready to flash into gas or to oxidise on contact with the air ; and 
these more volatile materials, being of less density than the 
average, were more abundant in the upper portions of the mass. 

As the viscid plug of red-hot tock forted its way upward, the 
mighty mountain travailed, the’ iAieribr’rocks were'rent, and the 
groaning and trembling were, conveyed through the, outer, strata 
to the surfacz,.and strange shakingy of the shores..and quiverings 
of the sea marked the approach of the: culmination... Then the 
plug passed above the zone of rock-pressure great enough to 
compress steam into water whatsoever the heat ; and with this 
relief the liquid flashed into steam and the superheated rock- 
matter into gases, while the unoxidised compounds leaped into 
flame and smoke as they caught the oxygen of the outer air, 
The lava was probably acidic, and hence highly viscous; and 
when the imprisoned droplets of water expanded, they férmed 
bubbles, or vesicles, often much larger than the volume of rock- 
matter; doubtless some of this matter remains in the form of 
vesicular pumice ; but unquestionably immense quantities were 
blown completely into fragments representing the walls of the 
bubbles and the angular spicules and thickenings between 
bubbles. Of these fragments lapilli, or so-called volcanic ashes, 
consists; and the Mont Pelée explosion was so violent that 
much of the matter was dust-fine, and drifted hundreds 
ef miles before it settled from the upper air to the 
sea or land below. When the imprisoned water burst 
into, steam, the heavier gases were evolved, also 
with explosive violence; and while the steam shot skyward, 
carrying lapilli in vast dust-clouds, these gases rolled down the 
slopes, burning (at least in part) as they went ; and at the same 
time the heavier lava fragments, together with rock-masses torn 
from the throat of the crater by the viscid flood, were dropped 
for miles around, It seems probable, although the dispatches 
fail to tell the whole story, that the entire top of Mont Pelée 
was blown into vapour, dust and flying fragments by the force 
of the explosion; while the shock was such that the earth 
trembled, that some shores were lifted and others submerged, 
that the s2:a-bottom was deformed, and that a tidal wave was 
produced high enough to careen the vessels lying in the road- 
stead of St. Pierre and already fired by the burning gases and 
hot rock-hail. Both press dispatches and physical principles 
indicate that it was the débdcle of burning gas that consumed 
St. Pierre even before the red-hot rocks reached the roofs and 
balconies. 

Meantime the aérial disturbance was marked by electrical 
discharges, with continuous peal of thunder and glare of light- 
ning, while portions of the hot rock-powder were washed down 
from the clouds by scalding rains, The heat of millions of tons 
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IN THE REVIEWS. 


of red-hot lava and of the earth-rending explosion, as well as of 
the burning gases, fell on Martinique ; green things crumbled to 
black powder, dry wood fell into smoke and ashes, clothing 
flashed into flame, and the very bodies of men and beasts burst 
with the fervent heat. Such, in brief, were the evil events of Pelée 
and St. Pierre for May 8th . . . yet te most impress'v: example 
of volcanic activity in the annals of men was witnessed less than 
a generation ago, . . . Pelée is but a pygmy beside Krakatoa. 


THE FIVE STAGES OF VULCANISM. 

The writer thus describes the genesis of the vol- 
cano :— 

As pointed out by Powell, vulcanism is one of the stages in 
anormal cycle of continent growth. The first stage is that of 
loading,—#.e., of accumulation of sedimentary masses,—as at 
the mouth of the Mississippi, the Amazon, and other great 
rivers ; the second stage may be called that of baking (tumefac- 
tion would be a more specific term,—‘‘ rise of the isoyotherms ” 
has been used) by the conduction of earth heat from the hot 
interior upward through the sediments, which are thereby 
indurated, and sometimes crumpled and metamorphosed ; the 
third stage is that of uplift, partly through the expansion 
consequent on heating from below; the fourth stage is that 
of unloading,—i.e., degradation by rains and rivers when 
the former sediments are lifted above sea level to again become 
dry land ; and the final stage is vulcanism, or extravasation of 
the hot rock-matter of the depths partially relieved from pressure 
by the unloading. 

The characteristic optimism of the American shines 
through the whole paper, and closes with the final 
reflection :— 


Martinique has appalled the world by the magnitude of her 
catastrophe ; at the same time she has given the world a new 
revelation of human solidarity ; and she now promises material 
help in measuring the strength of Vulcan for the benefit of all 
mankind and all future time. 


The Story of Lord Halsbury’s Cheque. 

TuHE Lord Chancellor has been “caught out” by 
the ational Review in a rather amusing fashion. 
His erudite lordship has publicly declared—anent the 
twopenny stamp on cheques—that he does not think 
he ever drew a cheque in his life below £2. The 
National announces that it has a cheque in its 
possession for 30s. actually endorsed by Lord 
Halsbury. The fun lies in the way this cheque 
came into existence. The Lord Chancellor had 
been irritated by certain articles in the JVational 
reflecting on the advanced age of members of the 
Government, and pressing for the inclusion of younger 
men. His lordship instructed his bankers to discon- 
tinue his annual subscription of 30s. His bankers 
failed to carry out his instructions, and sent the 
subscription as formerly. Lord Halsbury found 
out the mistake in his pass-book, and wrote to the 
National, requesting that the sum be refunded to him. 
The proprietor of the magazine accordingly made out 
the cheque for 30s., and in due course received it 
from his bankers endorsed “ Halsbury.” It is not 
often a magazine proprietor has so pleasant an oppor- 
tunity of paying off old scores—and on a Chancellor 
to boot! Remembering the criticism of advanced 
age, there is point in the very heading which the 
National gives to the incident—* A Lapse of Memory.” 
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RHODES REFLECTED IN MANY MINDS. 
Mr, F. EpMunp GARRETT. 


Mr. F. EpMuND GarrETT contributes to the Con- 
temporary Review for June an admirable article upon 
“The Character of Cecil Rhodes.” Mr, Garrett first 
met Mr. Rhodes when I sent him out as special 
commissioner of the Pail Mall Gazztte to South 
Africa in 1889. _He was afterwards appointed editor 
of the Cafe Times, and for several years was con- 
tinually brought in close contact with Mr. Rhodes. 
It was unfortunate that Mr. Rhodes never took Mr. 
Garrett as much into his confidence in regard to the 
deeper things—the greater ideals which have only 
recently been revealed to the world at large; but he 
saw quite sufficient of Mr. Rhodes to recognise the 
greatness of his character and to know the rank 
absurdity of most of the calumnies which were used 
to discredit the great African in the opinion of 
people at home. In this article he deals very effect- 
ively with some of the slanders of which Mr. Rhodes 
was the victim, and supplies us at the same time with 
a very vivid, life-like picture of Mr. Rhodes in his 
prime. He begins his paper by describing an evening 
at Groote Schuur, when Mr. Rhodes showed him his 
wrist. Mr. Garrett says :— 

Where a doctor feels one’s pulse, there stood out as it were 
a knot, and as the artery pumped and laboured one could count 
the throbs by the eye, without laying a finger there. 

**Look ! you never saw a man with a pulse like that? No, 
no ”—he brushed aside some commonplace reassuring remark of 
mine—‘‘ not like that. Do you know what you see there? You 
see the heart.” 

“A PICTURE OF HIM.” 

It was then Mr. Garrett first realised that Mr 
Rhodes was a man living under a Damocles sword, 
and that he knew it. He was very stoical and noble 
about it, wrote a friend who saw Mr. Rhodes after the 
end was in sight, only sometimes there was a “ caged- 
soul look in his eyes ”— 

Can I call up a picture of him for the-reader? The leonine 
head, always looking large even on the large loose-knit body ; 
the light crisp hair, grizzling fast at the temples, tumbled 
impatiently on end above the wide and massive forehead— 


—the prone brow, 
Oppressive with its mind ; 


the face red, tanned, weather-beaten—an outdoor face ; the chin 

and jaw formidable, except when lit by an attractive, almost 

boyish, smile ; the prominent, light-grey, absent-minded eyes— 

now gloomily looking down at the outstretched wrist on the 

table, and at that menacing, throbbing knot of pulse. 
A-DENIAL OF CALUMNIES, 

. Mr. Garrett then proceeds to deal seriatim with the 
various calumnies of which Mr. Rhodes has been the 
victim. He says that there was not a word of truth 
in all the stories so freely circulated as to the evil life 
which Mr. Rhodes was reported to lead. He says :— 

There was not a word of truth in them. It would be hard for 


aman of the active world to plan out a more strenuous, 
temperate, almost abstemious life than that of Cecil Rhodes in his 
prime. 

He was up at six every morning taking his mountain ride ; all 
day he was transacting the business of his complex ganglion 
of interests... 
without a word and steal off to bed. 


about eleven o’clock he would suddenly rise 
I have heard him say 
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things brutal or cynical—it was an ugly foible—but things gross, 
such as men even of exemplary life often affect in the licence of 
the smoking-room, never. He was no ascetic... but the 
character of a voluptuary was one for which he held and 
expressed the deepest contempt. . . . As for drinking habits of 
the kind and degree attributed to him by the widely spread 
rumour of all, it would have been impossible, as a doctor once 
remarked, for a man with heart-mischief like Rhodes’s in his 
later years to live at all with such excess—much more to live as 
strenuous a working life ashis. The truth is that the life-work 
which was to Mr. Rhodes a devouring passion, if it left too little 
scope for some of the virtues, left even less for:most of the 
vices, 
HIS PERSONAL COURAGE. 

Equally false were the stories which threw doubt 
upon his personal courage :— 

During the Matabele War he made no pretence of enjoying 
being under fire. ‘‘One may get hit—in the stomach—very 
unpleasant,” he remarked in his detached, contemplative tone ; 
and then as the peculiar stream recurred, caused by the lacerating 
slugs the rebels fired from their elephant guns, he could not help 
ducking, as all beginning do under fire, adding at once in a 
sort of naive apology to the companion who was riding close to 
him: ‘ Absurd, isn’t it, how one can’t help ducking? Not a 
bit of good !” and riding on all the same. 

If that is cowardice, it is such cowardice as the immortal 
Chicot marked and admired in Henry of Navarre at the siege of 
Cahors. 

WHAT HE EXPECTED FROM HIS FRIENDS. 

Like Mr. Gladstone, he was accused of preferring to 
have about him men of second-rate mind and even 
second-rate character :— 

If he found a man easy and useful, he had a large way of 
brushing aside any objection brought against him. ... . The 
touchstone, If ye love me keep my commandments, is one that 
men with a mission, holy or secular, are always prone to apply. 
“If you’re my friend, support my policy,” was the Rhodes 
version, And, magnanimous as he could be to a foe, he had ne 
bowels for a professing friend who had once supported him and 
ceased to do so. . . . He was no less immitigable in loyalty to 
those whom he deemed loyal to him. ... It was always 
easy to strike sparks from him about ‘‘ Dr. Jim’s” escapade. 
‘* Jameson, at any rate, tried to do something,” he would flash 
back, ‘ All of youdown here do nothing at all—except jabber, 
jabber, jabber !” 

THE WIFE HE NEEDED. 

Women readily liked Mr. Rhodes, but he was 
wedded to celibacy. He liked celibates to work with. 
He was no misogynist. But he had a horror of the 
uxorious domesticity with its petty horizon which 
sometimes absorbs a good man out of the fighting 
effectives of life. If Mr. Rhodes had married the 
right kind of woman, it might have done him a great 


deal of good. Mr. Garrett says :— 

Such a woman must have been a dreamer devout, a sister of 
his imperial order ; the sort of woman who would take his own 
view of peerages and officialisms (‘I want the power—let who 
will wear the peacock’s feathers,’ was a favourite saying of his) ; 
but one whose feminine insight would have helped. him to be 
more patient of detail, more scrupulous of methods, to apply his 
abundant ideality to men as well as to continents, to ‘every 
day’s most quiet need’ as well as to posterity.” 

NO SLAVE OF HIS MILLIONS, 

“The most signal of all perversities that blamed 
Rhodes for the wrong faults” was the accusation that 
he cared for his millions, Even the most cursory 
study of the facts of Rhodes’s life showed that for 
him finance was merely the creature of politics, not 
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politics of finance. “The will, unique document as it 
is, would prove little if it were not of one piece, with- 
out seam, with the life-work which went before and 
which it is meant to carry on” :— 

Rhodes was not a rich man who took up the Empire as a 
hobby when he was tired of making money. He formed the 
ideal first, the fortune afterwards... .. Had finance‘remained 
his mistress, instead of politics, few can doubt that he might 
have doubled his fortune and rivalled, as some of his friends 
rivalled, the American multi-millionaires. 

Mr. Garrett vigorously defends Mr. Rhodes’s famous 
speech in which he referred to the Union Jack as the 
best commercial asset in the world. He quotes the 
context of the speech, and says :— 

This is the speech from which Rhodes has been written down 
a soulless materialist by people, s:any of. whom probably have 
never risen to as much idealism in their most inspired moments 
—let alone at a company meeting. 


“ VERY MAN HAS HIS PRICE.” 


Mr. Garrett then passes on to discuss the question 
whether Mr. Rhodes held with Walpole that every 
man had his price. He admits that :— 

A man does not spend the spring and first summer of manhood 
in such work as the Kimberley amalgamation, and come out at 
the end with mind quite unsubdued to that it works in, like the 
dyer’s hand. . . . The patronage secretaries of administrations 
everywhere are persons who walk not with their heads in the 
clouds, perhaps rather with their feet in the mud. 

And Mr. Rhodes had enough patronage in,his hands 
to make a cynic of a saint. Nevertheless, Mr. Garrett 
maintains that there was not any truth in the language 
often used—as if Rhodes had made Government at 
the Cape a sink of corruption. Even taking the 
share allotment at its worst, there are singularly few 
Rhodes scandals or jobs to be named. “ Government 
at the Cape, judged by the standard of the British 
Colonies at large—a standard probably as high as 
any outside these islands—is clean.” 

“NO ANGEL, BUT 

The worst that can be said about Mr. Rhodes is 
that he would have been a greater man if he had 
only expected and so encouraged ordinary people to 
be actuated by motives more nearly on a level with 
his own. Finally, Mr. Garrett deals with the accusa- 
tion that Mr. Rhodes was not a sincere and disin- 
terested Imperialist. He says :— 

In my opinion no politician has or ever had a record on any 
subject of more persistency and consistency than the record of 
Cecil’ Rhodes as a life-long worker for the British Empire, 
conceived as (1) self-governing in its parts; (2) federated at its 
centre ; (3) expanding over the whole of the unappropriated 
earth, If he did not work for that, from dreamy youth 
through strenuous manhood, he worked for nothing. . . . Cecil 
Rhodes was no angel, but a big, rough-grained, strong-headed, 
gteat-hearted man. 

The ancient history of Rhodesia, when the fierce 
Pheenicians mined the gold which was borne to Jeru- 
salem to be built into King Solomon’s Temple, cast a 
profound spell over Rhodes’s romantic mind, “ He, 
too, with ‘the gold of that land, would build a temple 
—a temple of so vast design and mighty sweep that 
the poet’s words about another mountain burial seem 
hardly too high for Cecil Rhodes :— 


” 
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** Lofty designs should close in like effects : 
Loftily lying 
Leave him, still loftier than the world suspects, 
Living and dying.” 
Hon. Evetyw Cecit’s View. 

In the Pal Mall for June the Hon. Evelyn Cecil, 
M.P., writes of “Mr. Rhodes, the Matoppos, and 
Inyanga,” illustrating his paper with very good photo- 
graphs. He visited both farms in 1899, when Mr. 
Rhodes was shut up in Kimberley. 

THE MATOPPO FARM. 

The Matoppo farm is eighteen miles from Bula- 
wayo :— 

A wonderful reservoir was in course of construction, built by 
Mr. Rhodes at a cost of £25,000, for irrigating the adjacent 
land, and possibly for supplying additional water to Bulawayo. 
Almost needless to say, it will be in any case of great advantage 
to the district. Seventy head of ostriches were also being kept 
on the farm ; and they were largely fed on chopped-up prickly 
pears, of which there grows a natural abundance. 

So do blue water-lilies and hibiscus abound ; while 
baboons scamper about the Matoppo rocks. 

THE WORLD'S VIEW, 

Mr. Cecil ‘says :-— 

And yet it is but fair to add that the panorama is not really 
one of those which would be universally admitted to rank 
among the very finest in the world. . . . But the World’s View 
is unique and inspiring, and bears witness to the variety of 
Nature’s beauties. 

INYANGA FARM. 

Inyanga Farm is far more remote—only 18 degrees 
south of the Equator, its nearest station (on the 
Mashonaland Railway) forty miles distant, and the 
road often impassable. It can also be approached 
from Umtali, by a drive of about seventy miles, 
through country beautiful and verdant, but lion-infested. 
Mr. Cecil says :— 

The climate ‘of Mr, Rhodes’s Inyanga farm, with an 
altitude of about 7,000 feet, is very healthy, bracing, and free 
from fever—it might well be the future Simla of federated 
South Africa, the residence of the Governor-General. . . It 
is eminently a place for agricultural instruction and experi- 
ment, as provided in Mr. Rhodes’s will. 

Sheep thrive, as do mules, cows, goats, pigs, and 
chickens. Wheat, barley, and oats grow well; many 
kinds of fruit succeed, and there is abundant water- 
supply. “ Fruitfield,” as Mr. Rhodes called it, is an 
estate of 120,000 acres, for which only a market is 
wanting. 

Incidentally, it appears that Mr. Cecil found Mr. 
Rhodes’s agent “cussing” at an English plough which 
would break. It is curious that so fertile a district 
should have been so long depopulated, partly, it 
seems, Owing to native superstition against returning. 

“THE Last GREAT ENGLISH ADVENTURER.” 

The World’s Work, in its comments upon the 
death of Mr. Rhodes, says that he was the last great 
English adventurer, the type of man who changes the 
map of the world and that often puts posterity under 
the greatest obligations to him. His one serious 


mistake was his misjudgment of the Boers ; and the 
great service that he rendered, which enormously 
outweighs all his mistakes, was in laying the secure 
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foundation of English control over a large area of 
Africa. His will gave the world a clearer idea of the 
man than any revelation that he made of himself 
during his life-time. From whatever point of view 
his will be studied, it shows great breadth and 
common sense. Mr. Rhodes saw clearly that the 
great fact of the modern world was the leadership of 
the English, and his wish was for the unification of the 
English in every land. And this was his method of 
doing it—to keep at one of the great English Uni- 
versities a succession of selected youth who show 
vigorous physical, moral and intellectual qualities. 
This large aim, this conception of the capacity, the 
obligation and the duty of our race, is the same large 
aim that has in some form filled the mind of every 
great constructive English-speaking man, from King 
Alfred’s time to our own. The emphasis of the 
fact that English-speaking men in every country 
have the same dominant traits, and have a high 
obligation to spread and to strengthen their civilisation 
—this is the great service that Mr. Rhodes did by his 
will, and it is one of the greatest and most direct 
services to civilisation that any man has done in our 
generation. 
A PHRENOLOGICAL DELINEATION, 

Professor Hubert, a phrenological expert, of 
23, Oxford Street, has republished a delineation of 
Mr. Rhodes’s character made from a phrenological 
examination of his portrait, which Mr. Rhodes sent 
him in April, 1899. Professor Hubert says :— 

“Few would suppose that Mr. Rhodes was sensitive ; but he 
was not only sensitive, but cared much more for the opinions of 
other people than he was willing to admit. Phrenology credits 
him with an extraordinary ability to hide from all, excepting 
those in whom he had the utmost confidence, such desires and 
plans as had a direct bearing upon his social and personal life. 
Many of his intimate acquaintance would not credit him with 
possessing as much trust and love as he possessed, for a marked 
antagonism existed between his lack of trust, or incredulity, and 
a deep inherent wish to confide in people. He would, if 
necessary, have pitted cunning against cunning; and,” says 
Professor Hubert, ‘‘I do not hesitate to say that he could be 
particularly cunning. He might have been very revengeful, 
and could have hated with bitter hatred, yet was sorry if he had 
occasion to hate any one. There appeared to be a correspond- 
ing fulness of development of the qualities of justice and mercy. 
Mr. Rhodes could willingly have played second to a man 
stronger than himself, but he would have had to feel perfectly 
sure that the other was stronger before he could have submitted 
his mind to his guidance. Mr. Rhodes,” he concludes, ‘* was 
amdeniably a great man, and was in every way fitted to be the 
leader of a great people, to be a President or a King.” 

FRoM AN AMERICAN STANDPOINT. 


“In the Cosmopolitan for May the editor, Mr. Brisben 
Walker, writes an article on Cecil Rhodes which 
cannot be said to be remarkably sympathetic. The 
will he admits to be “ far-sighted,” and Americans 
cannot but be interested in the man whose money 
will keep at Oxford more than a hundred of their 
best students. 

But Mr. Walker cannot see anything in Rhodes 
beyond a certain masterfulness, and an infinite faculty 
for juggling other people and getting his own way. 
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If a law stood in his way he got it repealed ; he was 
not strong enough to violate it, says his American 
critic contemptuously. 

Mr. Chamberlain was one of his innocent victims ; 
Mr. Gladstone (owing to the gift to Mr. Schnadhorst) 
was another; Barney Barnato another. Finally, he 
was clever enough to win the friendship of Mr. Stead, 
who proclaimed him a master mind, and from that 
time hero-worshippers the world over have bowed 
down to the molten image of Cecil Rhodes. 

A FUNERAL Poem. 

Mr. Theodore Watts Dunton contributes to the 
Empire Review a poem on “ The Burial of Cecil 
Rhodes.” It begins thus :— 

Farewell, farewell! Your mausoleum here 
Of Nature- builded towers and bastioned piles, 
Stretching right on for half a hundred miles, 
Symbols yourself, immortal pioneer— , 
Symbols yourself, imperious, strong, austere, 
Save where a lonely lakelet, dimpling, smiles 
With purple bloom of lotus-lily isles ; 
Symbols yourself, for it has no compeer. 
The poet hears the Captains of the Past, 
All of old England’s hero pedigree, 
saying as they stand and gaze on the wild Worlas View, 
Pray God ye be not burying there the last 
Of England’s sons who keep her strong and free ! 

The poet then imagines the ghost of Umsilekatze 
walking at night over the Matoppos to fight the shade 
of Rhodes :— 

Full well we know which warrior-ghost will stay, 
Full well we know, great captain, how will end 
The midnight battle of the rival shades ; 
Full well we know that ere the moonlight fades 
Your foe will be transfigured to your friend, 
As on that day when, all unarmed, you sate 
Amid the savage foes in calm debate, 
Lnvoy. 
Lower the coffin while the sunlight shed 
Around this craggy platform’s narrow floor 
Smiles on the circle of boulders, vast and hoar, 
Kindling their lichen-mantles, yellow and red. 
Lower the coffin to its rock-hewn bed— 
Cover our wreaths with that proud flag he bore 
From Orange River to the steaming shore 
Where Tanganyika waters gleam outspread. 
Now let violets fall ; he loved them well— 
He loved old England, loved her flowers, her grass, 
And in his dreams he smelt her woodland smell. 
Now roll the slab above him ;, let the brass 
On which the simple words are graven tell 
Where sleeps a king whose sceptre shall not pass. 
Sanpbow’s EstTIMATE. 

Among the many estimates of Mr. Rhodes must 
be included one by Mr. Eugen Sandow in Sandow’s 
Magazine for May. Hesays :— 

It has been recently demonstrated by a shrewd observer of 
facts that most of our epoch-making men were ‘physically 
strong. The late Cecil Rhodes is a case in poimt. If I 
remember rightly, in that wonderful will of his he sized up the 
man of his heart as being three-tenths a thinker and seven-tenths 
an athlete and man of moral standing. In his own instance the 
proportion was duly observed, and he was, if one but knew it, 
the best example of his theories. Physical force and muscular 


strength has, and will ever have, its weight in the affairs of the 
vorld, 





















‘among the brigands of Macedonia. 








‘‘IN THE GRIP OF THE BRIGANDS.” 


Miss ELLEN M, Srone continues, in the June 
Sunday Magazine, the story of her enforced stay 
Whether she 
intends it or not, she certainly succeeds in making us 
more interested in her captors than in herself and her 
fellow-captive. They seemed to have taken every 
care in their power of the two women. She says :— 

After they had announced their reason for our capture we saw 
in them a constant effort to treat us humanely. ‘* We took you 
for money,” they had said sententiously, ‘‘ It is for our interest 
to keep you well, that we may get the ransom,” 


CHIVALROUS CAPTORS, 


Here is a proof that something nobler than cupidity 
influenced them :— 
“™ Mrs. Tsilka had told me her sacred secret of her coming mother- 
hood, which she had not breathed aS yet to mother or husband, 
Although it seemed almost like the desecration of what was 
most holy, and most peculiarly her own, with her consent I had 
acquainted the brigands with the fact of her delicate situation, 
on one of the first days of our captivity. Then I based upon it 
a strong plea that they should free us, while there was yet time, 
and not lay themselves liable to the curse which highwaymen 
hold in special horror—the curse which they believe to be 
entailed if they cause any injury to a woman with child, or to 
her little one either before or after its birth, The men looked 
grave as they listened to me. Perhaps they thought it was a 
ruse on our part to escape... . / As time passed on both of us 
became convinced that there was no mistaking God’s plan that 
Mrs, Tsilka should be captured with me. Her helplessness 
appealed most strongly to the brigands. One of the steadiest 
among them made her his special care. 


DOING THEIR SHOPPING FOR THEM. 


The thoughtfulness of the brigands showed itself 
in many ways. “With food,” says Miss Stone, “we 
were supplied for those first days ad nauseam. Other 
wants were not so easily supplied ” :— 

One day one of the brigands shamefacedly alluded to the fact 
that we had no change of undergarments. ‘‘ No, we’ve nothing 
but what we wore when you captured us,” I assured him, for 
being so much Mrs. Tsilka’s senior, she wished me to be chief 
speaker, although she was my chaperon! ‘I’ve lost all my 
handkerchiefs,” she admitted. ‘* And her blouse sleeves are in 
ribbons,” I added. ‘*Then make a list of most indispensable 
things,” said our guard, ‘‘and we will do what we can about 
getting them.” Later we missed the Good Man, and wondered 
whether he had not gone on a search for them. Our surmise 
proved correct, when, after a few days he returned with some 
undergarments and socks—men’s of course—some cotton for our 
handkerchiefs, needles, thimbles (which fitted us, too), spools 
and cloth for two blouses. Here then, was work for us todo ! 

The result of their dressmaking was ludicrous 
enough ; but, as Miss Stone half-comically remarks, 
“neither of us had any desire to look at all attrac- 
tive in that company.” 


WHAT, LORD BEACONSFIELD HAS TO ANSWER FOR. 


Good Miss Stone turned her enforced leisure to 
account by endeavouring to evangelise her guards. 
She was much shocked by their “ infidel blasphemy.” 
What they told her of President McKinley’s assas- 
Sination seems to have upset her terribly. But 
patriotism was a passion not less powerful with her 
captors, as a most significant outburst showed. One 
of the brigands, whom Miss Stone had dubbed“ the 
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Good Man,” had insisted on the captives writing to 
their friends that if the ransom were not forthcoming 
in ten days the brigands would “proceed to the 
operation ” of taking their captives’ lives :— 

«Tf the full amount of ransom cannot be raised in this short 
time,” I found courage at last to say, ‘‘ you cannot proceed to 
murder me, a woman who has done you no harm. It would be 
a shame and a reproach to Macedonia.” At this the good man 
(heaven help the title !) burst out in uncontrollable fury : “* Why 
shame and reproach to take the life of one woman, when 
unnumbered women and children in our Macedonia suffer 
nameless outrages, and are put to death daily!” His fierceness 
showed me the uselessness of any appeal for mercy to these men. 

His retort was just. Lord Beaconsfield in handing 
back Macedonia into the power of the Turk was 
guilty of a far more heinous crime than any these poor 
brigands had committed. 

Comfort came to the captives in various ways. A 
sudden burst of rainbow at one of their darkest 
moments seemed to them a veritable message from 
heaven, An actual letter from an old pupil raised 
their joy to overflowing. Then they began to notice 
their captors’ way of life :— 

We noticed them occasionally playing games, rolling stones 
in the open square of the deserted sheepfold on the mountain 
side in which we were then confined. Once in a while two of 
the merrier hearted among them would stand up for a dance, to 
the accompaniment of the air hummed by the music lover. 

THANKSGIVING TURKEY IN CAPTIVITY. 


The eve of Thanksgiving Day overpowered Miss 
Stone with memories of home, so much so as to lead 
her guards to inquire of Mrs. Tsilka the reason of her 
SOrrow :— 

That young brigand laid her words to heart, and must have 
influenced his companions in the band, for the next morning, 
when we had made our scanty preparations for the day, he said 
nonchalantly, ‘‘ A turkey has been killed. How would you like 
it cooked ?” [Turkey is the universal Thanksgiving Day dinner 
in America.] The touch of kindness, so unexpected, from a 
captor to his captive, dissipated jin great measure the cloud of 
sadness which weighed down my spirits, and thanking God for 
this mercy, we put on a more cheerful mien. In another way 
they made the morning appear like Christmas morning, for 
another brigand came in and spread out upon our pallet of straw 
purchases which some one had made for us. There were warm 
woollen socks, a pair of thick woollen nether garments, over 
which we laughed and laughed—in place of the long leggings 
for which we had asked. During the cold winter nights of our 
subsequent travels we saw that the brigands’ choice for us was. 
much wiser than our own would have been. 

The band had taken to the mountains in the 
winter, and the huts they put up were scant protection. 
from the cold. “The men covered us with their 
cloaks, leaving themselves exposed to the rigors of 
the winter nights.” 

The most thrilling experience recorded this month 
by Miss Stone was an attack by another gang of high- 
waymen, who tried to wrest the rich prize from their 
hands, “ During this moment Mrs. Tsilka and I 
decided the question that if the worst came to the 
worst we would take our death at the hands of the 
guard who stood over us rather than fall into the 
hands of those unknown highwaymen, or of Turkish 
troops.” Fortunately the assailants were beaten back, 
and the party escaped. 
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LORD SALISBURY AS A SAINT,” 

SucH is the inscription beneath a picture of 
statuary in Mr. F. D. How's sixth paper on Lord 
Salisbury, in Good Words. It might fitly head the 
entire article. The “curious and interesting statue is 
to be seen in the sculpture gallery of the beautiful 
reredos of the Chapel of All Souls’ College, Oxford. 
The reredos was erected about forty-two years ago, at 
the time that Lord Salisbury had just been elected to a 
fellowship of All Souls’, and the artist having deter- 
mined to give his saints the faces of actual living 
people rather than idealised features, chose Lord 
Salisbury’s face as his type of a Christian warrior.” 
Mr. How exclaims against the charge of extreme 
partisanship on the ritualistic side :— 


No greater mistake could be made. Lord Salisbury isa High 
Churchman, but of the most wide-minded and charitable kind. 
He is no friend to the advanced school of modern ritualism, 
neither does he fail to appreciate at its full value the piety and 
learning of ‘‘ Evangelicals” with whom he may not be in all 
matters in perfect sympathy. It is only necessary to notice the 
advice that he has given to the Crown as to the appointments to 
Bishoprics to be assured of the impartiality and wisdom of his 
views. 

A RECORD BISHOP-MAKER, 

And then Mr. How recalls the extraordinary fact 
that as Prime Minister Lord Salisbury has been con- 
cerned in the appointment of thirty-seven bishops ! 
This surely establishes something like a record in 
bishop-making. Yet Lord Salisbury used to say there 
were few whom he considered eligible for the epis- 
copal bench, and few whom the Queen considered 
eligible, but the number whom both he and Her 
Majesty thought eligible was very small indeed. 


SUNDAY AT HATFIELD. 


After describing the chapel in Hatfield House, Mr. 
How proceeds :— 


The services in this chapel include daily morning prayer at 
9.30 (the general breakfast hour being 10) and on Sundays an 
early celebration at 9.15 with afternoon service at 3.30. These 
services are taken by one of the curates at the parish church, but 
when there is no one staying at Hatfield the morning service on 
Sundays is given up, Lord Salisbury and Lady Gwendolen Cecil 
coming to the church instead. These arrangements are all the 
easier to make as the rectory of Hatfield is held by Lord 
William Cecil, which recalls the fact that the rectory of Hawar- 
den is held by the son of the late Mr. Gladstone, the rival 
statesmen each having had the happiness of being ministered to 
by one of their sons. Another coincidence is the circumstance 
that both rectories are of exceptional value. 


A portrait of the rector of Hatfield has a strange 
resemblance to the bishops of Worcester and Roches- 
ter. Mr. How has shown “the thorough attachment 
of Lord Salisbury to the Church” :— 

His love for her has always been sincere and unostentatious, 
He has made few professions, he has not taken prominent part 
in her services except as a regular worshipper, but the one thing 


which has had the power to rouse him to an outburst of indigna- 
tion has been an attack upon her by her so-called friends. 





SAINT AND SCIENTIST IN ONE, 
It is significant that this devout Churchman and 
maker of bishops has been at the same time and in 
this critical age a noted man of science :— 


What is sometimes called ‘‘ Lord Salisbury’s den ” consists of 
a laboratory, a dressing-room, and a bathroom on the ground 
floor. Though not nearly so much used of late years, there yet 
remains plenty of evidence in the paraphernalia of the former of 
the industry with which at one time its occupant pursued his 
scientific researches. It has already been stated that Lord 
Salisbury is a geologist of the first rank. He has also given 
time to photography, and to the practical study of electricity ; 
the splendid electric lighting at Hatfield House having been 
carried out under his direction. 


———_-—— 


HOLIDAY SCHOOLS AND PLAYGROUNDS. 

Mr. Henry S. Curtis contributes to Harper for 
June a suggestive paper describing what has been 
done, especially in New York and Massachusetts, to 
provide holiday playgrounds and holiday instruction 
for the children of the streets. Holiday schools and 
playgrounds, he says, are in many ways the highest 
point of the educational system to-day. They are 
striving for the highest ideals. His account of the 
work that has been done in this direction by the New 
York Society for improving the condition of the poor 
ought to stimulate people in the large towns in Great 
Britain to follow so admirable an example. Under 
this society there are in New York forty-six public- 
school playgrounds, fifteen swimming-baths, six 
recreation piers, five out-of-doors gymnasia and ten 
evening play centres, besides several outdoor play- 
grounds and ten Kindergartens. Nearly 1,000 teachers 
are employed. 

In Greater New York last year there were twenty- 
eight holiday schools situated in the districts where 
the population was densest. The sessions begin at 
nine o’clock and close at twelve. They are so popu- 
lar that the children clamour to be allowed to come in. 
In the holiday school their books are dispensed with. 
The girls are taught to make dolls’ dresses—the dolls 
are furnished by the schools, and the girls make six 
sorts of dresses for each. They are also taught to 
make and trim hats, and to make up dresses for 
themselves. In other rooms girls are taught to wash 
and dress babies, of which there is an inexhaustible 
supply, while yet again others are trained as nurses 
and cooks. 

The boys are taught to cane chairs, to make 
baskets and toys, to do ironwork, fret-sawing, etc. 
The playgrounds in New York are usually under the 
schoolhouse, for the noise is so great that the first 
floor of the school building cannot be used for school 
purposes. The playground work is divided into four 
departments—gymnastics, athletics, Kindergarten and 
library. Nearly every playground has two instructors in 
gymnastics for girls and two for boys. Theyhave dumb- 
bell drills, wand drills, fancy marching and dances. 
There are rooms for quiet games, and a number of 
Kindergarten rings. In the free swimming-baths 
thousands of children are taught to swim. 
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WOMAN AND HER SPHERE. 
By THE DucHEss OF SUTHERLAND. 


Tue Duchess of Sutherland contributes to the 
North American Review for May a dithyrambic but 
brightly written dissertation concerning “ Woman and 
her Sphere.” She takes as her text, “I have been 
ready to believe that we have even now a new Revela- 
tion, and the name of its Messiah is woman”—a 
quotation from Oliver Wendell Holmes, which is in a 
somewhat more highly pitched key than the rest of 
the article, although the Duchess discourses very 
prettily and eloquently concerning her sex. 

The scientific spirit, she says, being asked why 
women are women and for what, answers for mother- 
hood, motherhood of prophets and kings, motherhood 
of men :— 

As mother, woman rocks the cradle of all civilisation, she 
sets the commandment of all histories. Like a star upon her 
brow, she carries the notable moment of the beginning. 
Science, however, passes beyond the passionate sentiment of this 
truth. To create harmony, to establish a scheme of justice, 
slowly, is the mission of science. Therefore woman must have 
chances of mental growth equal to those of man, and her 
position must be in harmony with the ideal social state. 

The Duchess shakes her head at the scramble of 
some venturesome female souls on the ladder of 
intellectual and political ascent, partly, it would seem, 
because of their shapeless shirt-waists. The enlightened 
man was at first shocked, a few years ago, to find at 
his side, instead of pretty creatures who had only the 
pleasing attraction of a plaything, a host of women 
claiming, in calm deliberation, equality of brain, 
muscle, and opportunity with himself; but he has 
borne the shock well, and has discovered that after all 
there is little difference in the relative importance of 
man and woman to the community. The highest 
purpose in life, she declares, is to establish a true 
comradeship between the sexes, and development is 
so slow that only a portion of the race have learned 
this secret of existence. Women are not meant to be 
fanatics, but rather to make fanatics of men—which is 
an unkind saying, although there is some truth in it. 

.The Duchess declares that a male mob brings to 
the onlooker a flush upon the cheek and a quickened 
throb to the pulse, but “a mass of women moved to 
enthusiasm or frenzy by the same circumstances 
awakens no feeling but regret. Without her frame or 
environment, woman, as the unset diamond, fails to 
impress.” Women, she thinks, are at present some- 
what retarding things for themselves and all 
the world by lack of discipline. Emancipation has 
brought to some a sudden intoxication which is gravely 
unbalancing, and causes them to overlook the fact 
that, after being released from petty restraints, they 
ought to govern themselves :— 


In fairness it must be granted that a woman, in spite of her 
avowed liberty, starts life under a disadvantage. She is 
harassed by trifles and conventionalities that a man escapes. 
. . . She dare not beg the leisure a man commands, and is 
accorded solitude grudgingly, her very security of self becoming 
insecure. 


Then the Duchess suddenly surprises us by de- 
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claring that “the natural powers of the average female 
mind are certainly equal, if not superior, to the average 
man’s.” Woman, however, must wait before she can 
realise herself, wait for fuller growth and more ‘self- 
knowledge. A glorious addition to the sum of life, 
she says, will be the emancipated woman with a sense 
of humour. Women have to train themselves, both 
mentally and physically, in order that their children 
may have the full and perfect life. 

“The serious part of the whole question is, that for 
many working women in the middle and lower classes 
emancipation is still so spurious an affair.” The 
freedom of the middle-class women employed as 
clerks, telegraphists and teachers is little. better than 
authorised slavery. In the lower classes the untrained 
mind of the working-class woman cannot grasp the 
meaning of the companionship her husband needs. 
Her intellectual stature is still appallingly low :— 

One is haunted by the fear that, till women in the upper 
strata of society are united in letting their best influence filter 
through to the strata of varying grades below them, there is 
little gain for the sex as a whole. As things are at present, the 
aspect of our manufacturing cities, with their women’s and child’s 


labour, is no pleasing one. 
EE 


* THE{RUSSIAN AWAKENING. 

Mr. FELIx VOLKHOvsKY contributes to the Con- 
temporary Review an article under this heading. The 
greater part of his paper is taken up with the disturb- 
ances in the towns and villages, but he deals at length 
also with the alleged refusal of the soldiers to fire on 
the people—a refusal which he regards as the chief 
factor in the Russian anti-Governmental movement. 
He says that as soon as the rumours of the coming 
demonstration of March 3rd (16th) spread in St. 
Petersburg the officers of the Cossack Bodyguard 
Regiment, headed by their commander, made a decla- 
ration to the Home Secretary that in case their regi- 
ment should be ordered to put down the demon- 
strators they would obey in conformity with the 
military law, but would afterwards resign their posi- 
tions in a body. 

Mr. Volkhovsky also says that twenty-eight soldiers 
were arrested in Poltava for refusing to fire on the 
peasants, and that an officer is being court-martialled 
for having ordered every tenth rifle to be loaded. 
The troops in general regarded their employment on 
what was strictly police duty as a degradation. Mr. 
Volkhovsky declares that in the Russian Army there 
is none of the haughty military bully of Prussian 
manufacture, and the military insubordination is 
therefore a new impetus to the awakening of the 
citizen and Christian within the soldier. 

Mr. Volkhovsky maintains that the anti-govern- 
mental propaganda has at last made progress among 
the peasantry. Large quantities of revolutionary 
literature had been smuggled into Russia and circu- 
lated among the peasants. The past Liberalising 
movements of Russia were ineffective only because the 
common people were indifferent. But all this is being 
changed, and the movement is now a popular one. 
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IN PRAISE OF THE CHINESE. 
By Prince UKHTOMSKY. 


SincE Thomas Carlyle told me one day wnen we 
were driving through Regent’s Park that he regarded 
the Chinese as standing highest in the scale of 
humanity because of their reverence for their 
ancestors and the respect which they paid to agri- 
cultural labour, I have never met such a thorough- 
going eulogist of China as Prince Ukhtomsky. He 
contributes to the Contemporary Review an article on 
“The Genius of China,” which is enough to make us 
all weep that we were not born Chinese. Prince 
Ukhtomsky has been in China many times, and has 
fallen in love with the Yellow Man. He believes in 
him down to the ground, and in this article he ventures 
to prophesy various things which, when they happen, 
will occasion disturbances in the world at large. 

THE EXPANSION OF CHINA. 

China is something so immense and potent that it 
is impossible to foresee to what it may grow within a 
few decades. It is certain that the current of modern 
life will drag China into its strenuous whirlpool, will 
stir up and stimulate the naturally good-natured giant 
to demand a proportionate share of power, glory, and 
wealth, of success and weight in the assembly of 
nations, Already the Yellow Race begins to struggle 
with difficult problems, and in the Twentieth Century, 
whatever it may cost, China will acquire as natural 
colonies Annam, Cochin-China, with Cambodia, Siam 
and Burmah, the great Malay regions, Formosa, the 
Philippines, Borneo, Sumatra and Java. Whoever 
rules China, it will certainly in time acquire a for- 
midable fleet, and then the struggle for existence will 
follow its course with pitiless logic. The Chinese 
have energy, sagacity, and capital. Until the year 
1400 China kept a whole generation ahead of Europe. 
Since then she has fallen behind, perhaps some thirty 
years. But she is waking up. There are no signs 
whatever of decline or decrepitude. Unable to repel 
the invading foreign devils, they have made themselves 
indispensable to the newcomers, and managed in a 
certain sense to bind them hand and foot. Already 
being unrivalled in the field of commercial resource- 
fulness, the Chinese little by little crowd out the 
foreigners from their territory, and the time can hardly 
be far distant when all the import and even the 
export trade will be in the hands of Chinamen, whose 
diligence is exemplary, and who rapidly learn and 
master every industry. The day must surely come 
when America, England, Sweden and Germany will 
cease to be necessary to China, grown aware of her 
own boundless resources. 


A PHILOSOPHY OF HISTORY, 

Prince Ukhtomsky maintains that the Russians 
alone of all foreign nations are regarded by the 
Chinese as their friends. He quotes a story told by 
the Russian poet, Maikoff, which tells how he once 
asked the Kirghiz Sultan Vailkhanoff what was his 
philosophy of history. He answered, “God Almighty 





gave the sovereignty of the earth to my ancestor, 
Jenghis Khan. For our sins it has been taken away 
from his descendants and given to the White Tsar. 
That is my philosophy of history.” It is not quite 
clear, however, whether the White Tsar means the 
Son of Heaven or the Russian Tsar. It is possible 
that Prince Ukhtomsky may expect that the Russian 
Tsar will become the ruler of China, and so acquire a 
double right to the title of the Son of Heaven, which 
included the idea of White Prince and White Tsar. 
RUSSIA AS CHINA’S SAVIOUR. 

The Prince says Western Europe has broken a 
terrible breach in the Great Wall of China, spiritually 
considered :— 

Who and what can save China from falling entirely under the 
foreign yoke? We believe Russia alone can. From Russia’s 
example the Western peoples will learn to understand and value 
an active faith which gives peace not less than Buddhism with its 
assuagement of the rebellious will, and at the same time brings 
the gladdening dawn of man’s regeneration. This is the key of 
our unique success, unparalleled in history in subjecting kingdom 
after kingdom not merely by open hostility and military achieve- 
ment, but also by the secret powers of emotional sympathy and 
the irresistible necessity under which we lie of finding in every 
intelligent creature of whatever face, of whatever race, a comrade 
and brother with equal rights before God and the Tsar. 

He dreads the possibility of Great Britain convert- 
ing the Yellow Man into a Sepoy, and he declares 
boldly that the chief problem of Russia in the Yellow 
East is to guard against such possibilities. 

CHINESE VIRTUES. 

Leaving the political question of the future 
relations of China to the Great Powers, Prince 
Ukhtomsky waxes eloquent in praise of the Chinese. 
He denies indignantly that they are indifferent to 
religion and believe in nothing. The veneration of 
departed parents and ancestors, the recognition of the 
existence of their forefathers as living spirits who 
are able to enter into communication with their 
descendants, takes the place of religion. They see the 
presence and activity of spiritsin everything. There 
is not a kingdom in the world where learning is so 
highly esteemed and reverenced as in China. Every 
scrap of paper marked with hieroglyphics is honoured 
by the Chinese. A Chinaman is ready to study with 
incredible industry up to any age, overcoming the 
greatest obstacles. The respect of the people and 
of the authorities to those who have shown 
special assiduity and _ intelligence is extended 
also to their parents for having given birth to 
sons so useful to their country. The Chinese admini- 
stration consists of an incredibly small number of 
persons of at all important rank. For the whole 
colossal Empire there are only 9,006. The represen- 
tative of power temporarily appointed is to such an 
extent identified with the population entrusted to his 
charge that he has sometimes to suffer a heavy penalty 
for crimes committed within the region entrusted 
to him, and he is repeatedly fined for the misdoings 
of others. He is guilty before the Son of Heaven 
for floods, droughts, famines, fires, and other natural 
calamities. 
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JAPAN’S FINANCIAL SYSTEM. 
By Count MATSUKATA. 

Nosopy in Japan is more fitted to write on the 
financial side of this, the youngest of the great nations, 
than Count Matsukata, who for long occupied the post 
of Minister of Finance, and who still morally controls 
the doings of the Finance Department. To him largely 
Japan owes, first, the redemption of her depreciated 
paper money, and, second, the adoption of the gold 
standard. 

In the article which Count Matsukata contributes 
to the Worth American Review he reviews the principal 
points of the financial development of the nation. 
When first the country was restored to the direct 
Imperial rule, finance might be said to be non- 
existent. Each feudal lord and each clan had had their 
own methods of raising income from their own land, 
and the Shogunate itself, although the Central Govern- 

‘ment had depended upon the revenue from its own 
properties, and not from any system of taxation, spread 
over the whole country. Even such dues as were paid 
were rendered in the produce of the land, seldom in 
currency. ‘The principal standard for the value of 
land was the number of ous of rice it could produce, 
and pressure was brought to bear upon landowners 
to make all their land into rice fields, since of them it 
was easy to estimate and collect dues. 

Thus the restored Government had to face the fact 
that with organised expenditure it had no organised 
or stable revenue. The first step was the giving up 
by the feudal lords of their lands to the Government, 
for which they were indemnified with Government 
bonds. This land became the property of the holders 
formerly in feudal subjection to their lords. Once rid 
of the feudal system, with the land in the hands of the 
people, a land tax was levied by the Central Govern- 
ment, and with this begins the real financial progress 
of Japan. This tax was not fully in force until 1881, 
although the reform was proposed in 1869. This 
long delay was caused by the necessity for an official 
assessment of land throughout the country. Count 
Matsukata points out with some pardonable pride 
that Japan accomplished a very complete cadastral 
survey in a few years, while several European countries 
have not yet completed or even attempted such a 
task ; one European country indeed failed to accom- 
plish it after working at it for forty-three years. 

This official valuation of the land was revised in 
1899, so that Japan has at present a cadastre of very 
tolerable perfection. The land tax was in 1877 
2 per cent. of its legal value, and remained so until 
it was raised after the war with China. Even then in 
1899 this tax was raised to 3°3 percent. The value 
of the produce of the land had, however, risen so 
much as to treble the original value of the land ; thus 
the tax on land is now only 1 per cent. of its real 
value. In 1881 the land tax produced practically all 


the revenue, 42,000,000 yen out of 60,000,000 yen. 
It was, however, found necessary to impose indirect 
taxation ; the income tax had been enacted in 1887. 
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The principal of the indirect taxes is that on saké, the 
generic name of intoxicating liquors. This tax now 
supplies ‘the greatest sum to the revenue, and has been 
raised on several occasions, 

The Japanese Government have ever been anxious 
to tax luxuries so that they may lighten the burden 
on necessities. In the budget for 1901 this tax was 
responsible for 55 million yen out of a total revenue of 
207 millions. Before the war with China the saké 
tax stood at 4 yen per Zoku (about 8s. per 39°7 gallons), 
but in rgor it had risen to 15 yen per foku. In 1go1 
also a tax of 7 yen per 4oku was imposed upon beer! 

In 1896 a business tax was added to the direct 
national taxes, principally in order to counteract to 
some extent the preponderance of the agricultural 
element among the electors, for in Japan the payment 
of a certain amount of direct national taxes is one of 
the qualifications for an elector of the Lower House. 
The introduction of this tax is a sign of the commer- 
cial and industrial development of the country. 

And yet with all the taxes, new and old, the 
Japanese people are but lightly taxed. In 1go1 the 
average rate fer capita was 5‘10 yen (ros. 2d.), of 
which 3°65 yen (7s. 74d.) were national taxes, 

In concluding, the Count combats the idea that the 
recent increase in Japan’s expenditure has endangered 
the basis of national finances. While stating that the 
expenditure, which was 80 millions before the war, is 
275 millions in the Budget of 1901, he contends that 
this increase is not out of proportion to the growth of 
national wealth, and that “the greater part of the 
revenue accrues from sources such as were either 
non-existent or quite insignificant at the beginning of 
the present era.” He also calls attention to the fact 
that while the expenditure in 1900 is eight times that 
in 1868, the volume of foreign trade has multiplied 
fifteenfold in the same period. 


———— 


‘The Young Man” and the Novelists. 


How to become a novelist is the subject of a little 
symposium in the Young Man, It is opened by William 
Le Queux, who says, “The best training for the young 
novelist is undoubtedly the Press.” His own personal 
experience has been that classical knowledge is of very 
little use. He remarks that “ boys are by far the keenest 
judges of books.” Among much obvious advice by living 
novelists may be cited Mr. E. F. Benson’s remark, “‘ There 
are only two indispensable gifts for a novelist, and these 
are an eye for dramatic situation and the power of 
putting down in plain English what he sees,” and Miss 
Ellen Thorneycroft Fowler’s : “I always say that writing 
is like flirting ; if you can’t do it, nobody can teach you 
to do it; and if you can do it, nobody can keep you from 
doing it.” 

OPDPDPD DDD DDD DD DDD 

The Old Tent in the Garden.—The old tent in the 
garden of Cambridge House, Wimbledon, is once again 
open for occupation by those who wish to camp out these 
summer nights. Applications bespeaking the use of 
the tent for dates in advance should be sent in to 
“ Tent,” Cambridge House, Wimbledon Park. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL PROBLEM OF SPAIN. 

Mr. SypNEyY Brooks contributes a pessimistic article 
on “The Situation in Spain” to the May orth 
American Review. There is no hope for Spain, he 
says, in ordinary constitutional Government, and no 
change of parties can benefit the people. Constitu- 
tionalism, as practised in the Peninsula, is nothing but 
an organised assault upon the pockets of the people. 
The average Spaniard rarely takes the trouble to vote 
at all. If he belongs to the educated class he looks 
on the politicians much as a New York Mugwump 
regards a Tammany alderman, while if he is a peasant 
or small trader he regards the suffrage as a trick of the 
police to get him into trouble. 

DECENTRALISATION. 

The present demand in Spain is for decentralisa- 
tion ; and this demand has a practical as well as a 
sentimental side, for the industrialised Catalans, 
though only a tenth of the population, have to pay 
nearly a quarter of the taxes. Compared with the 
Catalan movement, Carlism is a trifle. ‘The Carlist 
movement has been abandoned by the nobles, and 
has fallen under the grip of religious and financial 
speculators. ‘The Government is much too strong for 
any Carlist rising to have a chance of success, while 
France is now an upholder of the existing dynasty. 
The only element of strength in present-day Carlism 
is its support of decentralisation and provincial Home 
Rule. 

THE DYNASTY. 

Nor can the Republicans be taken seriously. The 
idea of reform by argument and popular agitation is 
one that bitter experience has killed. The danger to 
Spain is chiefly economic discontent, ending in 
rioting. Mr. Brooks does not think that the dynasty 
has a very strong hold. The Queen-Regent has 
never captivated Spanish hearts, and about the new 
King little is known except that he is studious and 
sickly. The dynasty has made a blunder in allying 
itself with the Church, 

SALVATION FROM GENERAL WEYLER. 

The fate of Spain, concludes Mr. Brooks, lies in the 
hands of her generals. The Army is the decisive 
factor. And the Army at present is summed up in 
General Weyler, its real as well as its titular head :— 


It is not too much to say that he is the master of the situation 
asno man has been in Spain since the days of Marshal Prim. 
He has wealth and energy; unlike most Spaniards, he talks 
little and works hard; a wiry, secretive, enigmatic man, of 
avhom more and more people are beginning to speak as the 
future saviour of his country. Many things more surprising 
may happen than a whiff of grape-shot in the streets of Madrid, 
a second flight of the Bourbons, and the appearance of General 
Weyler as dictator in chief. The man on horseback, it is easily 
said, is only a temporary solution, but the axiom is not 
universal, If, as the result of the pronunciamiento, there could 
be evolved a quasi-military Republic, strong enough to enforce 
order and to stop any such riot of license as followed the procla- 
mation of the Republic of 1875, pledged to provincial autonomy 
:and zealous in the things of material development, it might 
prove for Spain the beginnings of a real and lasting risorg?- 
mento, It is, at all events, hard to see through what other 
channel regeneration is to make headway. 
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A BENEVOLENT DESPOTISM IN SOUTH CAROLINA. 

Dr. Ricuarp T. Ey describes in the June number 
of Harper's Magazine what he calls “ An American 
Industrial Experiment.” This experiment is the 
organisation of an industrial community of 6,000 
inhabitants at Pelzer, in South Carolina, in which the 
power of the employer is carried to its maximum. 
‘The Pelzer Company has four cotton mills and 2,800 
employés. The company owns all the land, all the 
houses, and nearly all the buildings in the place. 
The town is absolutely a piece of private property, 
and the owners have all those rights which arise out 
of the nature of private property. “No one may 
remain in Pelzer, save with the consent of the owners 
of Pelzer, any more than they can remain in our 
drawing-room or our office excepting with our con- 
sent.” Everyone who is allowed to inhabit Pelzer 
must sign an agreement, the first clause of which 
promises that every child and member of the family 
between the ages of five and twelve shall attend 
school every school day during the ten months of 
school session unless prevented by sickness or 
unavoidable causes. 

Captain Ellison A. Smyth is the despot of Pelzer. 
He is a ruler whose rights, being co-extensive with 
those given by private property, go far beyond mere 
political authority. No municipal elections are held, 
everything is done for the people by the benevolent 
autocrat who employs them. ‘The Captain is devoted 
to education, and has forced it upon the people very 
much against their will, for when Pelzer was started 
75 per cent. of the population could neither read nor 
write. The percentage is now, after eighteen years, 
reduced to 15 or 20 percent. He provides an excel- 
lent lyceum with a good library and reading-room, 
where entertaining and instructive lectures are given 
from time to time. Provision is made for recreation 
and athletics. No drink is allowed to be sold in the 
village ; the town is pleasantly situated on the River 
Saluda. The company allows freedom to the shop- 
keeper. There are no central stores. The working 
day averages eleven hours. ‘There is a good savings 
bank in the place, which Dr. Ely notes with especial 
approval. After recently travelling 8,000 or 9,000 
miles through the United States, having constantly in 
mind the question, “What is the greatest present 
economic need ?” he says :— 

I am inclined to hold that no one measure would do more to 
cultivate the economic virtues and to promote the economic 
welfare of the people of the United States than postal savings 
banks ; but they do not now exist. 









“ ANIMAL Parasites” is the somewhat “ creepy ” title 
of Mr. John J. Ward’s paper in Good Words on “ Minute 
Marvels of Nature.” His gruesome portraits include 
parasites of the tortoise, the sheep, the pig, the ostrich, 
the crow, the pigeon, the owl, the stickleback, the pole- 
cat, the bat, and the housefly, as well as of the human 
animal. The pigeon-louse is mentioned as a parasite 
which is a benefactor. It is said to thin the bird’s 
plumage as the weather grows hot. 
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HOW MR. MORGAN WOULD HAVE DONE IT. 
A DisaRMAMENT TRUST FOR THE WORLD. 
THERE is a brightly written little yew @esprit in the 
Atlantic Monthly for May entitled “The Disarma- 
ment Trust,” which describes how Mr. J. P. Morgan 
brought about the disarmament of the world on cor- 
rect business principles. It describes how Mr. 
Morgan and M. de Staal met at Homburg in July, 
1903. That was the year in which all the European 
watering-places had been consolidated and managed 
under a syndicate which he had financed and pro- 
moted. In the Kursaal he met M. de Staal, and 
expressed to him his regret that there was no modern 
man of business at the Hague Conference. If there 
had been he would have worked out such a plan for 
division of territory, and of profits for allotment of 
influence and of stock, that European armies would 
have been resolved into productive labourers like 
magic, and swords would have been beaten into shares 

without the plough. 

As the result of this conversation another Imperial 
Rescript was launched by the Tsar Nicholas, who 
this time frankly put himself into Mr. Morgan’s hands, 
and gave notice that what the nations were to do was 
to consider the formation of a great International 
Disarmament Trust. This time, instead of having a 
new Conference at the Hague, Mr. Morgan gathered 
up all the necessary monarchs, plenipotentiaries, and 
generals and admirals on board the Deutschland, 
which he had re-christened the A//gemeines Land, and 
carried them to the neutral and quiet waters of the 
Sargosso Sea, where he dined them handsomely, and 
then, collecting them about the big table in the main 
saloon, took the chair. He tells them that the thing 
to do is to arrive at a fair fro raza division of territory 
which is unoccupied, or which is occupied by those 
who do not make as good use of it as we think we 
could :— ° 

‘¢T’ll just have my chief clerk,” said Mr. Morgan, ‘‘ draw up 
a memorandum for an equitable and binding redistribution of 
islands and provinces and protectorates and hinterlands and 
spheres of influence, and then the greatest single obstacle to 
disarmament will have been overcome. 

“The forts of Strasburg and Belfort will be preserved as 
historical curiosities, a sort of public museum of archeology, 
the entrance fee of which will be applied towards paying 
interest on war debts. The rifles of real metal will be melted 
and used for ships’ plates. The barracks would make splendid 
storehouses and factories, and the Steel Trust would be glad to 
take most of them off the Powers’ hands. As for navies, knock 
off your turrets and military masters, and your battle-ships would 
make excellent grain-carriers ; the cruisers would be useful as a 
coal-fleet. 

‘* When certain plans of mine are matured,” says Mr. Morgan, 
‘*T shall be in a position to take over all the war fleets in the 
world for the Shipping Trust at a handsome profit to the 
various nations.” 

“‘ But,” says Secretary Hay, “how are you going to bring 
over public opinion ?” 

** Ah!” replied Mr. Morgan, ‘‘ you are aware of the moral 
influence of a full-page advertisement. I shall arrange to place 
the prospectus of our proposed Disarmament Trust in all the 
leading newspapers of all the countries concerned, and I assure 
you that there will follow most able and eloquent advocacy of 
our plan,” 
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Mr. Morgan’s plans were agreed to, and all the 
New York newspapers published simultaneously a 


full-page advertisement headed :— 
FINANCIAL. 
INTERNATIONAL DISARMAMENT TRUST. 

Office of J. P. Morgan and Co., 23, Wall Street, New York. 

It was announced that the ‘“ International Disarmament 
Trust ” has been organised under the laws of the State of New 
Jersey, with power, among other things, to acquire the armies 
and navies of the countries above named—Great Britain, 
France, Germany, Russia, Spain, Italy, and the United States. 

“For every 100 dollars of its military budget each of the 
several countries will be entitled to 125 dollars Preferred and 
107.50 dollars Common Stock of the Trust.” 

The capital of the Trust was to be 200,000,000 dollars, and 
when the annual military expenditure had been met would leave 
the Trust a balance of working capital of nearly 700,000,000 
dollars, There would be an immediate extension of over 
1,000,000,000 in early taxation for the purposes of national 
defence, and 2} millions of able-bodied men will return to 
productive industry, ‘The Trust will arrange for the allot- 
ment of additional Preferred shares for each 100,000 men 
disbanded, Useless flags will be taken over at the rate fixed 
by the management for such ‘commercial assets.’ ” 

Hence, ‘‘ with all these obvious advantages, and others that 
will appear as the work of disarming goes on, we have no 
hesitation in recommending the stock of the Trust at par and 


accrued interest.” 
Pe 


A Century’s Loss in Gambling. 

“ Money Lost by Gambling ” is the title of a paper 
by Mr. W. Greenwood in the Sunday Strand, which, 
with its illustrations by Will R. Robinson, the Anti- 
Gambling Society would do well to reprint as a tract 
and circulate broadcast. It resumes the tragedy of 
the Turf as enacted in the lives of plungers like the 
notorious Marquis of Hastings, who lost the weight 
of two racehorses in gold in a single race, but 
builds chiefly on the estimate given in the following 
paragraph :— 

It is, for obvious reasons, impossible to arrive at ‘the exact 
amount of money squandered in betting every year; but not 
long before his death, it was stated on the authority of Mr. 
Mulhall, the most famous of latter- day statisticians, that during 
the last hundred years no less a sum than £3, 000,000,000 had 
been won and lost on the Turf and at the card-table ; and there 
are many well-qualified judges who would say that this is rather 
an under-estimate than an exaggeration, 

This total is estimated to equal in weight 66,000 
racehorses. It would, if portioned out among our 
army in South Africa, give them each a load of 2 cwt. 
of gold. It would require ten strong locomotives to 
pull. “A century’s betting money would form a 
rectangular column of sovereigns, ten feet square, and 
more than twice as high as St. Paul’s Cathedral.” We 
could pave with sovereigns the 365 acres of Battersea 
and Finsbury Parks. Invested, the sum would have 
yielded £ 90,000,000 a year. And soon. ‘The calcu- 
lations and illustrations are ingenious and suggestive. 
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I AM requested to state that Miss Chapman, to whom 
I paid tribute in the last number, was not, as I believed, 
a member of the Society of Friends. She was a member 
of the Church of England. 
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LEADING ARTICLES IN THE REVIEWS. 


THE MEN OF THE “ TIMES.” 

Tue Caxton Magazine tor May has an illustrated 
article on “The Men of the Zimes,” by Mr. J. C. 
Woollan. ‘The three chiefs of the Zimes who are 
dealt with are Mr. Walter, Mr. G. E. Buckle and Mr. 
Moberley Bell. Mr. Buckle has been editor of the 
paper for no less than eighteen years, having been 
only twenty-nine years old when called to the editorial 
chair in 1884. Mr. Woollan says that he was chosen 
chiefly because he had large mental gifts which had 
been highly cultivated, and had, moreover, most excel- 
lent talent for expressing himself in good English. 
Mr. Buckle’s enthusiasms are golf and privacy, the 
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Mr. G. E. Buckle. 


(Editor of the 77ies.} 


latter being no doubt the reason why he is so 
little known in the general world. The other strong 
man behind the Zimes is Mr. Moberley Bell, who is 
officially described as assistant-manager, but whose 
pgsition is a very different one. Mr. Bell was for- 
merly Zimes correspondent in Egypt, having inherited 
that post from his father. Mr. Bell has been described 
as the “De Blowitz of Egypt,” and he has been 
credited with being the original author of ‘the British 
occupation. Judging from what Mr. Woollan says, 
the Zimes is by no means under the control of old 
Tories. Mr. Moberley Bell is a Liberal-Unionist, 
while Mr. Buckle is a member of the Reform Club, 
which fact is given as “a hint as to his personal 
politics,” 
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MARY’S HOUSE AT EPHESUS. 

In the Wouvelle Revue M. B. D’ Agen gives a curious 
account of the ancient building at Ephesus which is 
now believed by many Roman Catholics to have 
sheltered Mary, the mother of our Lord, during the 
last year of her life on earth. 

Not quite a hundred years ago there lived in West- 
phalia a village woman, Katherine Emmerich, who 
enjoyed a great local reputation for sanctity, and who 
lived the life of an anchorite. She had a Boswell in 
the person of a humble priest named Brentano, to 
whom she recounted at great length her marvellous 
visions, which all concerned, and, as it were, recon- 
stituted, the life of Christ and of the Virgin Mary on 
earth. He kept a careful record of all she told him, and 
after her death several volumes dealing with her 
“ revelations ” were published ; these included a “ Life 
of the Virgin Mary,” in which are to be found many 
extraordinary and most elaborate details, which the 
believers in Katherine Emmerich’s exceptional 
sanctity regard as a valuable supplement to the Gospel 
narrative. It should, however, be added that this 
volume, as indeed all the “ revelations” in question, 
never received the zmprimatur of Rome, and no effort 
seems to have been made to discover whether any of 
the statements contained in the volumes could be 
verified by journeys to the Holy Land, or to the other 
places mentioned therein. 

Twelve years ago the Superior of a monastery at 
Smyrna happened to come across the “ Life of the 
Virgin,” and reading it with a certain incredulous 
interest, came upon a passage where the visionary 
described with the most minute care the house in 
which it had been revealed to her that the Virgin Mary 
dwelt, near Ephesus, during the last few months of 
her life. Struck by the accuracy of some of the 
details concerning the country, he made up his mind 
to seek for this spot, “some three leagues, or three 
and a half leagues from Ephesus, situated on a mountain 
reached by a tortuous and narrow way, and from the 
top of which can be seen Ephesus on the one side, 
and the sea on the other.” ‘The priest and a 
friend started off on July 27th, 1891. After a short 
journey they arrived at the foot of the Bulbul Dag, 
the mountain clearly indicated by the visionary, and 
there, after a stiff climb, they found the building in 
question. The news was sent off to Rome, where, 
however, it was received with scepticism, greatly 
owing to the undoubted fact that St. Polycarp, who 
was Bishop of Ephesus about the year 200, made 
no mention in his letters to the then Pope of the 
house in question. In Asia Minor the spot has 
become a great place of pilgrimage, and the writer 
of this interesting little paper evidently believes 
firmly that here the modern world may indeed see the 
spot where, “after the crucifixion of our Lord at 
Jerusalem, the Blessed Virgin Mary, together with 
St. John, journeyed to Ephesus and there spent the 
remaining years of her life.” 
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MYSTERIES OF LIFE AND MIND. 

Tue DISCOVERIES OF AN AMERICAN SCIENTIST. 

THE most notable article in the Fortnightly Review 
for June is Mr. Carl Snyder’s paper with the title of 
“Mysteries of Life and Mind.” It is an extremely 
interesting and brightly written description of the 
astonishing discoveries of Dr. Loeb, of Chicago, and 
of his pupil Dr. Matthews. If all Dr. Loeb’s dis- 
coveries are verified it becomes plain that we have an 
entirely new science by which all vital processes are 
explained on a purely physical basis. 

DR. LOEB AS DISCOVERER. 

_ Dr. Loeb, says Mr. Snyder, is a young man, just 
over forty, a German by birth, who has been at 
Chicago University only eight years. He is in his 
own words “an American citizen.” The central 
theory upon which he bases all his discoveries is that 
the forces which rule in the realm of living things are 
not different from those which we know in the inani- 
mate world. It is the self-same force which rules 
over the bird to which we ascribe intelligence, and to 
the flower to which we ascribe nothing more than the 
attraction of light. A mechanical force directs both. 
Animals, like plants, are nothing but more or less 
complicated arrangements of proteid substances re- 
sponding in a very simple way to the simple physical 
forces which we know about us :— 


Heat may act as a repellent force ; and so, for example, if a 
moth arrive in the neighbourhood of a flame, so that the pushing 
effect of the heat just balances the pulling effect of the light, the 
moth will go round and round as planets spin about the sun, or, 
in other cases, describe a curious zigzag motion, something like 
acomet. There is nought here but the play of physical forces. 


THE SECRET OF ANIMAL STRUCTURE. 

Dr. Loeb, as a corollary to this, strikes at the 
morphologist’s idea that the shape and looks of an 
animal result from complex arrangements in the germ 
from whence it springs. Experiments made by him 
show this theory to be unfounded :— 


Scores of experiments, curious and fanciful, disconcerting too, 
followed. Mere contact with a solid substance could turn one 
organ into another. Organs were grown in the most absurd 


‘ places, others were transplanted. This work was, of course, 


taken up by hundreds of other investigators all over the world, 


‘ and, as a purely fantastic instance, Ribbert has recently shown 


that a mammary gland transplated to the ear of a guinea-pig 
would begin to secrete normally when a litter was born. 

In short Dr. Loeb has proved that there is no 
complex germ-structure in the germ-cells from which 
animals spring, and that their varying forms are 
simply a reaction between a specific kind of protoplasm 
and the physical forces of light, heat, contact and 
chemism. That being so we get to experiments 
showing the reaction of chemical forces upon organisms 
living and dead. 

LIFE AS CHEMICAL ACTION. 

One day Dr. Loeb took up the problem of the rhythmical 
contractions of the jellyfish, a subject dear to Romanes, the 
protégé of Darwin. If the upper part of the animal be cut 
away, the contractions stop. Dr. Loeb tried placing the 


beheaded animal in a solution of common salt ; the movements 
began again. A trace of potassium or calcium added, they 
stopped again. 
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But if this be true of a lowly jelly-fish, perhaps it is equally 
true of the rhythmical beat of the heart. And this Dr, Loeb 
found to be the case. An excised heart could be kept beating 
for hours, stopped, started, quickened, or slowed, simply by 
changing slightly the chemical character of the solution in 
which it was placed. These were exciting days. 


By such means an ordinary muscle can be made to 
beat in rhythm. 


ARTIFICIAL LIFE-CREATION. 


Having got so far, the manufacture of life comes 
within sight. Dr. Loeb has actually succeeded in 
fertilising eggs by artificial means. Hitherto no one 
dreamed that an egg could develop without the 
remotest aid of the sperms. Dr. Loeb changed that 
belief, and has shown that chemical action is sufficient 
to produce life in unfertilised eggs :— 

‘* Pursuing this idea, I took unfertilised eggs, and after many 
trials succeeded in finding a solution of chloride of magnesium, 
which caused the eggs to develop to the same stage as they do 
normally in an aquarium. Subsequently other salts and the 
eggs of other animals would produce the same result. These 
results, at first contested and even scouted, have been obtained 
by other workers in many lands. There is no longer a shadow 
of doubt that artificial parthenogenesis, as the process is tech- 
nically termed, is an established fact.” 

In a strict sense, the unfertilised egg cannot be termed living 
matter. The first characteristic of living matter is that it can 
grow. In other words, here is an organic product, like sugar, 
or starch, or the fats, which, treated chemically, can be 
developed into a living being. It was near to a realisation of 
the dreams of Berthelot and Claude Bernard, aye, and of every 
chemist who ever bordered the mysteries of life, the manufacture 
of life in the laboratory. 


HOW THE NERVES ACT. 


The process of sensation is also entirely mechanical. 
The myterious and elaborate structure which present- 
time physiology attributes to the ganglions and nerve- 
cells is quite useless; all that we need ask for in a 
nerve are the most elementary properties of proto- 
plasm, that it may conduct and react to stimuli. The 
nerves consist of nothing more than colloid articles in 
suspension, and a nerve conducts better the nearer it 
approaches to a state of jelly. The effect of anzesthe- 
tics, on the other hand, is merely to make the solution 
thinner, and thus the nerve loses its susceptibility to 
excitement. Professor Matthews developed this 
theory, and had made a nerve operate and react by 
purely physical means :— : 

If, said Dr. Matthews, the negative ions be in excess in the 
solution, and the positive and negative ions in the nerve be just 
balanced, the effect would be the precipitation of the first layer 
of colloid particles bearing positive charges, and in contact with 
the solution, This would release a certain number of negative 
ions lying next in the nerve sheath, and these in turn would 
precipitate the adjoining colloids. This would result in a kind 
of wave of precipitation, travelling along the nerve, and at the 
end would be a set of free negative ions, ready to call the 
muscle into action, The nerve impulse, then, is a consecutive 
series of precipitations, 

But it: remained to be explained how a mere mechanical 
stimulus, a push or a blow, could set up this wave. This can 
be accounted for by supposing the effect is the same as when 
raindrops on a window coalesce when the window is struck. Two 
or more colloid particles coming together would have their sur- 
faces reduced, hence their electrical charge reduced, hence the 
release’ of a corresponding number of negative charges, .The 
wave is started. 
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LEADING ARTICLES 





THE PAN-GERMANIC MOVEMENT. 

’ Lovers of national unity will read with great 
pleasure the main facts presented by Sir Rowland 
Blennerhassett in the ational Review under the 
heading “ The Pan-Germanic Idea.” The anti-British 
feeling which the writer reports, and the anti-German 
feeling which he is at no pains to conceal, may be 
dismissed as the small dust of the balance. The 
great point disclosed is that the movement for the 
unification of the German Fatherland and of all who 
speak the German tongue still goes marching along ; 
the glorious drama, of which Sedan and Versailles 
were only preliminary acts, still further unfolds itself. 

In 1892 appeared a little book called Lin 
Deutsches Weltreich (a German World-Empire), calling 
on all branches of the German race to work for politi- 
cal union. In 1894 was formed in consequence the 
Pan-Germanic League. In 1895 it had 7,700 adherents, 
Now it has 200 centres of propaganda. ‘The map 
which is published in the (ational shows the nature 
of its aims. It isa map of the Great German Con- 
federation of 1950. ‘The Empire so formed is to 
comprise all Austria and Hungary except Galicia and 
the Bukowina; Trieste, Austrian Tyrol, German 
Switzerland, Holland and Belgium, and a piece of 
Northern France. ‘The eastern frontier shows only 
slight changes. The absorption of Holland is openiy 
discussed in German newspapers generally. The 
Swiss Germans have obscured their local patriotism 
with the “larger patriotism” of race and language. 
The movement Los von Rom is described by the 
writer as but another phase of the Pan-Germanic 
enthusiasm. 

The writer laments that we have not a single 
Cabinet Minister who can read German with ease, 
and that consequently we do not understand the bitter 
enmity which Germans feel towards England. He 
insists that Delenda est Britannia is the watchword of 
Pan-Germanism, and pleads that we prepare by 
suitable alliances, of which the Japanese is to him a 
welcome earnest, to worst Pan-German plans for the 
“annihilation ” of England. 

Those of us who thrill with the hope of the unity 
of the English-speaking world would be churls indeed 
did we grudge our Teutonic kin a like enthusiasm for 
the unity of the German world. 





FRENCH REMOUNTS. 

In the Vouvelle Revue a French officer deals 
exhaustively with the whole question of remounts, 
but if what he says is true, France, face to face with a 
sudden emergency, would find herself in even worse 
case than did the British army some two and a half 
years ago. 

The writer begins by stating what he considers 
obvious facts. Firstly, that a riding horse must be at 
least six years old before it can be used as a charger. 
Now this used to be recognised by the French military 
authorities, and those in charge of the Remount 
Department were not allowed to purchase animals 
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which were less than five years old. At the present 
time there seems a theory that remounts ought to 
spend some time in the army before being actually 
put on active service, accordingly quite young horses 
are bought, and if convenient they spend two to three 
years on the Government stud farms, but, of course, if 
there is any dearth of remounts they are pressed into 
service long before they are fit for it. 

The French army purchases 12,000 chargers each 
year, each horse costing £40, but—and to this the 
writer takes great exception—nearly as much again is 
allowed for “ preliminary expenses.” Ir the British 
army, says the writer, the officers at least are well 
mounted, for they purchase their own horses. The 
French officer is too poor to follow this example ; he 
takes what is given to him, and the result is deplor- 
able ; the younger officers being often put off with 
very inferior animals, because they ride better than 
do the rank and file, while superior officers are pro- 
vided with large showy mounts on which they can 
make a good effect on ceremonial occasions, but which 
would be no good on active service. 

The great Napoleon realised the part played by 
horses in war, and arranged that the full market price 
should be paid for every cavalry horse in his immense 
army. Now, however, the French military authorities 
are compelled to purchase the most inferior class of 


animal, dike eed 


America’s Publie Untidiness. 

THE Forum for May contains more self-depreciatory 
criticism. Professor Hamlin maintains that the Ameri- 
cans are the most slovenly and untidy people in the 
world in their public affairs. He says that there 
is more filth and squalor in public places, streets, 
squares, river-sides, docks, quays and bridges in the 
United States than in any other part of the world. 
America ranks with Turkey in this respect :— 

Our national slovenliness is seen in dirty streets and unsightly 
water fronts; in ill-kept squares, ragged side-walks, and 
abominable pavements ; in shabby railway-stations and embank- 
ment walls built up of rotting sleepers; and in a thousand 
shiftless substitutes for solid permanent works, The unspeak- 
able country roads which abound in so many regions not only 
illustrate the existence, but also demonstrate the folly, of this 
semi-barbarous slackness of administration. 

A visitor to New York sees all this as his first 
impression of the New World. He lands at a decrepit 
wooden wharf, covered by a cheap shed of timber and 
sheet iron. The well-kept elegance of the streets of 
Paris, Berlin, Vienna, is exceptional in America; and 
soon. ‘The psychology of this Mr. Hamlin explains 
as follows. In the rapid growth of American civilisa- 
tion, to get things done, however badly, was better 
than not to get them done at all. It was more impor- 
tant to build too miles of bad roads than ten miles of 
good ones. And so in railways, docks, and ware- 
houses, the Americans worked rapidly and adopted 
makeshifts. This has now become a habit of American 
enterprise, and the result is that in the appearance of 
their towns and cities the Americans make a very bad 
show. 
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THE NEED FOR A ZOLLVEREIN. 

Mr. EDWARD SALMoN, writing on “The Business 
of Empire” in the Fortnightly Review, is mightily 
delighted with Mr. Rhodes’s political will. “How 
great a loss Cecil Rhodes is to the Empire has been 
tealised more clearly as the documents he has left 
behind have been understood.” Cecil Rhodes— 
should he not rather have said McKinley ?—was for 
war against all who boycott British goods. What 
Rhodes grasped intuitively others have to be educated 
up to. This process of education, Mr. Salmon thinks, 
is going ort apace. The Imperial Zollverein idea has 
swept along at a great pace since the Ottawa Confer- 
ence. Mr. Salmon laments, however, what he regards 
as the defection of Sir Wilfrid Laurier from the sound 
principle. For although, in 1897, he seemed to be 
the leading advocate of closer customs union, he has 
since succeeded in confusing the whole issue by 
suggesting that the commercial union of the Empire 
will be best accomplished by Free Trade to the 
whole world. Ifa customs union does not become a 
fact within a very few years, prejudice, ignorance and 
superstition must account for the failure. He thinks that 
the preferential tariffadopted by Canada has been justi- 
fied by results. Canadian imports from Great Britain, 
which amounted to 68,000,000 dols. in 1873, had sunk 
to 29,000,000 dols, in 1897. In 1901, after three years 
of preference, they had risen to 43,000,000 dols. Ina 
footnote, however, he admits that there is some falling 
off of these figures in the latest Canadian returns. Mr. 
Salmon thinks that the fate of the Imperial Federa- 
tion movement hangs on the decision taken with 
regard to tariffs. An Imperial customs union would 
send to the Colonies so much new business as to 
make it to their immediate interest, by assisting in the 
upbuilding and maintenance of a really Imperial 
army and navy, to insure against the foreign enmity 
which startled Lord Rosebery. There will be sore 
disappointment throughout the Empire if some 
considerable step forward is not. the aftermath of the 
Coronation. 

Mr. Birchenough, in the Winetcenth Century, replies 
to Sir Robert Giffen’s paper in the May number. He 
complains that Sir Robert Giffen confounds two 
general policies. ‘The policy which Sir Robert Giffen 
condemns is an agreement between the Colonies and 
the mother country whereby each party pledges itself 
to tax certain foreign articles for the benefit of the 
other party. . Mr. Birchenough says that that is not 
the. policy of moderate and responsible men. The 
principle they contend for is simply this, that in the 





_ application of the existing tariffs or the tariffs for the 


time being of the mother country and of the Colonies 
there shall always be a reduction or differentiation in 
each other’s favour, the amount of such reduction 
being of course fixed by agreement. In the one case 
you have an ‘actively Protectionist measure—an 
aggressive policy towards foreign countries. The 
other is merely a declaration that the members of a 
united Empire grant each other privileges which they 
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do not extend‘ to foreigners,’ and this movement is 
unmistakably a step towards Free Trade within the 
Empire. ‘ Hitherto the main difficulty that has stood 
in the way of preferential arrangements is the absence 
of a guid pro quo. 

PROTECTION FOR IMPERIAL DEFENCE, 

Colonel Denison, writing upon Canada and the 
Imperial Conference, gives away Mr. Birchenough’s 
case by formulating a demand that a special duty of 
5 to ro per cent. should be imposed at every port in 
the British possessions on all foreign goods, the pro- 
ceeds to be devoted to Imperial defence. If this pro- 
posal, or something of the same kind, is arranged for in 
the coming Conference, it will enable the defences every- 
where to be greatly increased. The Colonies can pro- 
vide a defence fund if a war tax is levied all round the 
Empire. They will be content to pay in that way, 
and they might not be willing to do it in any other. 
If no agreement can be arrived at, and the Conference 
ends in a deadlock, the effect in the self-governing 
Colonies will be disastrous ; disintegrating influences 
might arise, and the Imperialists in Canada would 
have no arguments left to meet the attacks of the dis- 
loyal, or the renewal of the attempt to involve Canada 
in commercial union with the United States. 

Steps TowarDs A UNIFIED EMPIRE. 

Lord Strathcona contributes to the Ampire Review 
a paper entitled “Stepping-stones to Close Union,” 
which is not very incisive, on the subject of. the 
Zollverein. He thinks that an arrangement is possible 
which will place our commercial relations with our 
Colonies ona more friendly—or shall I say a family ?— 
footing. . He does not like the word Colonies, which 
signifies a position of dependence and tutelage. They 
are rather partners, not yet predominant partners, 
in the great alliance or combination known as the 
British Empire. He urges that more attention should 
be given in schools to the study of the history, 
geography, and resources of Greater Britain. There 
should be greater cohesion between the military forces 
in the Colonies and those at home, and more should 
be done to develop the Colonial Navy. . 

As to the policy of the Empire, Lord Strathcona 
tells us frankly that we are approaching a period when 
all parts of the Empire will want to have a voice in 
the Imperial foreign policy, and in other subjects 
affecting the well-being of the community in general. 
“How it is to be done I am not prepared to say.” . He 
thinks that a good deal may be done in the way of 
facilitating intercommunication by penny post, British 
cables and lines of steamers. 





THE Caxton Magazine for May is chiefly notable for 
its paper on those mysterious personages “The Men of 
the Zzmes,” which I have noticed elsewhere. There is 
also a very interesting article on Chinese printing, mostly 
devoted to a description of the Peking Gazette, the oldest 
newspaper in the world. There is, besides, a very useful 
catalogue of publications relating to printing, newspapers, 
and the press generally. 
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«PRINCE HENRY’S. AMERICAN IMPRESSIONS. 
_ ApmrirAL Rosiry Evans, who was deputed to 
-accompany Prince Henry on his tour .through 
America, gives an interesting account of the Prince’s 
impressions in McClure’s Magazine for May. Prince 
Henry. says that his brother the Kaiser said to him 
when he started, “ Keep your eyes and ears open and 
your mouth shut.” The Prince, however, seems to 
_have opened his mouth pretty frequently, although he 
obeyed instructions in so far as abstaining from saying 
anything very remarkable. But he was quick in 
picking up American slang, although he denied that 
“hustle” was slang. He said, “It is a good old Eng- 
lish word, and I learned it when I was studying in 
England.” When a gamin accosted him with “ Hello, 
Prince, how are you?” he would answer, “ Hello! 
‘how are you?” 
THE GUARDING OF THE PRINCE. 

Admiral Evans was much impressed by the general 
intelligence of the Prince. He went everywhere, saw 
everything that he was permitted to see, and lamented 
very much that he was not allowed to see more. 
For instance, he was not allowed to visit the stock- 
yards of Chicago where the sheep are slaughtered, 
because the proprietors, with so many Poles in their 
employ, would not guarantee his safety. Great pre- 
cautions were taken to safeguard the Prince from 
attack. Ample precautions were taken long in advance 
in every city that he visited. Every Anarchist of 
note was shadowed for days before the Prince’s 
arrival, and a great many of them were locked up as 
a precautionary measure, to learn the efficacy of the 
Habeas Corpus Act not till after the Prince was gone. 

THE PRINCE ON AFTER-DINNER ORATORY. 

The special train in which the Prince travelled 
impressed him much, On one occasion the Prince 
was allowed to ride on a new 120 ton engine for 
100 miles on a Pennsylvania railroad. Unfortunately 
the trip was interrupted by a wreck which delayed the 
‘train for two hours before the line could be cleared. 
He was not impressed by after-dinner oratory, and 
considered the habit of speech-making after meals as 
distinctly a bad custom. “What an extraordinary 
way of entertaining a guest, to set him down and 
make speeches at him. There is no chance for 
conversation. The people who have to make speeches 
mever say anything but yes or no until they have 
delivered the orations with which they are primed.” 

It was a wonder he was not talked to death.. They 
even made speeches to him in the middle of the 
bridge at the Niagara Falls. 

AMERICA’S MOST BEAUTIFUL WOMEN. 

The Prince seems to have enjoyed himself extremely, 
notwithstanding these small drawbacks. He thought 
the women of Milwaukee the most beautiful whom he 
had met in America, and he was so pleased with his 
visit that he is looking forward to returning to the 
States, in which case he would go in his private 
capacity, make Milwaukee his headquarters, and 
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strike out from there into the great North-West, 
which attracts him strongly. The Prince was very 
much amused by the eight big policemen who were 
told off to guard him at Chicago. Each of these 
gentlemen was 6 ft. 4 in. in height. They were got 
up in evening dress and silk hats. This costume 
they wore not only in the evening, but also the first 
thing next morning. 
WHY GERMANY HAS NO SUBMARINES. 

Admiral Evans says he considers Prince Henry is 
at the very top of his profession, and they had 
naturally many conversations together. upon _ profes- 
sional topics. The Germans, he says, are . doing 
nothing at all in submarine boats, nothing but watching 
and waiting. “ Why?” asked Captain Evans. “We 
cannot afford it,” answered the Prince. “We can 
utilise our energy to better advantage in developing the 
fighting ships for the supremacy of the sea.” One of 
the disappointments of the Prince was that he made 
so few new acquaintanceships with American women, 
only one or two in Boston, four or five in New 
York, 

THE PRINCE AND BOOKER WASHINGTON. 

The Prince showed a great appreciation of the old 
American negro melodies, and Booker Washington 
was presented to him by his special request. “I have 
always had great sympathy,” he said, “ with the 
African race, and I want to meet the man whom I 
regard as the leader of the race.” He talked to 
Booker Washington for ten minutes, and the ease 
with which Washington conducted himself was greater 
than that of almost any other'man who met the 
Prince in America. 

i i i i 

THE Rev. Dr. Preston, writing in the June Quzver on 
“ What is Zionism?” says that he has visited the Holy 
Land at different times during the last ten years, and 
that a marked change for the better is taking place there. 
“Jerusalem is, in fact, a Jewish city. There are some 
50,000 Jews in it, whilst its total population is about 
62,000. There are nearly 120,000 Jews in the country as 
a whole. Contrast these numbers with the 10,000 Jews 
who peopled Palestine fifty years ago; and the cry is, 
‘Still they come.’ In Jerusalem it is impossible to 
obtain suitable house accommodation.” 

THE Atlantic Monthly for May is rather dull. Mr. 
W. M. Salter’s “ Second Thoughts on the Treatment of 
Anarchy” amounts to this—that if we are to prevent 
Anarchists preferring “no rule at all” to our “rule and 
government” we must show, them that our way is 
the better. “The Hidden Weakness in our Demo- 
cracy,” discussed by Mr. V. Scudder, is the tendency. of 
Americans to split into groups, mutually indifferent or 
exclusive. The primary division is Employers atid 
Employed, but there are many others, smaller, but 
equally strongly marked. Discussing “‘ Modern Chivalry,” 
Mr. J. Corbin manages to do nothing but contrast the 
English and the Americans. We play too much, he says. 
We must have our holidays, however busy. the season. 
An English firm will let orders pass by, rather than work 
through the Whitsuntide holidays. Not so an American 
firm. 
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« THE POLISH PROBLEM IN PRUSSIA. 
From A GERMAN POINT oF VIEW. 

Mr. WOLF VON SCHIERBRAND, who for seven years 
acted as chief correspondent in Berlin for the Asso- 
ciated Press of the United States, contributes to the 
Forum for May an interesting paper on “ The Polish 
Problem in Prussia.” It is an essay which might be 
read with advantage by those who are confidently 
talking about the ability of Britons to do the Dutch 
out of the dominance of South Africa by reliance upon 
the Imperial purse. Mr. von Schierbrand says that 
Posen, or the Prussian section of the Polish Kingdom, 
although the most prosperous, as well as intellectually 
the most advanced, is the place where the Polish 
national spirit is now most vigorously asserting itself. 
Galicia, economically and intellectually considered, is 
far behind the Polish provinces of Prussia. This is 
also true in a still higher degree of Russian Poland. 

So far as the material development of Polish pro- 
vinces goes, Prussia deserves unstinted praise. In 
the first fifteen years that elapsed after their conquest 
by Frederick the Great, the population increased 
nearly 50 per cent., but the greatest economic 
development dates from the year 1863. In the last 
forty years the wealth of the Polish sections of Prussia 
has quadrupled. The nobles have become thrifty, 
and a sturdy and fairly prosperous middle class has 
risen up. Polish merchants, bankers, shopkeepers, 
mechanics, artisans, physicians, lawyers, and engineers 
are now in the majority. Dr. von Miquel drew up 
a programme binding the State to an annual expendi- 
ture of a million sterling in erecting new and sub- 
stantial school-houses, public libraries, museums, and 
buildings for higher institutions of learning. The 
percentage of Poles who study at German universities 
has increased ten-fold since 1880. 

The chief political difficulties of the Prussian 
_ Government in the Polish provinces date from Bis- 
marck’s ill-advised Kulturkampf. Bismarck was 
beaten by the Pope, but his surrender did not undo 
the mischief that he wrought. Since then the Polish 
religious hatred of Protestant Prussia had been 
‘intensified ; and five or six years ago the present 
Kaiser and the Prussian Cabinet decided upon a 
more energetic policy towards the Poles. The 
Polish leaders have written articles and made 
speeches which proclaim, in a far more definite 
fashion than the Dutch of South Africa ever proclaimed 
their aspirations for a united Africanderdom, their 
ambition to reconstitute a great Poland, which would 
stretch from the Baltic to the Black Sea and contain 
a population of 35,000,000, of whom sixty per cent. 
could neither read nor write. 

This ideal is being steadily fostered by the Prussian 
Poles, who have thirteen delegates in the Prussian 
Diet and in the German Reichstag. They have 
powerful allies in the Ultramontane Party, which 
through the clergy offers a resolute resistance to every 
attempt to Germanise the Poles. The Polish clergy 


have succeeded in persuading their countrymen to 
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abandon the constant use of means to become 
a renegade, an enemy to the race, and a hireling to 
the foreigner. In obedience to this idea many Poles 
have voluntarily shut themselves out of every career 
which would force them to make habitual use of 
German as their vernacular. The whole, however, 
would be powerless against the will of the Throne 
were it not for the fecundity of the Polish cradle. 

The Poles form a majority in four Prussian pro- 
vinces, and other Polish districts where formerly the 
German element dominated are being gradually 
brought under Polish influences, When a Pole 
marries a German, the children are Poles. The 
Polish birth-rate is higher than the German, and 
those persons who have been discoursing so glibly 
concerning the normally high death-rate of Boer 
children in South Africa will be interested in knowing 
that one reason why the attempt to Prussianise the 
Poles has failed is because the hygienic rules strictly 
enforced by the Germans lead directly to an increase 
in the numbers of the Poles. It will also interest 
them to know that the scheme of German colonisa- 
tion to which Prince Bismarck succeeded in devoting 
five millions sterling, for the purpose of honey- 
combing the whole country by the settlement of 
German colonists in Polish districts, has been a 
total failure. Desirable German colonists will not 
settle in the midst of a Polish neighbourhood, and 
if Germans do buy Polish land, they are boycotted and 
worried into quitting the neighbourhood. Prussia is 
at her wits’ end in the matter. The problem is the 
most serious which the Prussian Monarchy has to face. 





WRITING in the Strand Magazine for June on “ The 
Humorous Artists of Australasia,” Mr. Thos. E. Curtis 
says justly that Australasian caricaturists are allowed a 
licence which would not be tolerated in England or 
America. Many cartoons and caricatures undeniably 
tend to be “ broad.” He pays special attention to Mr. 
Livingstone Hopkins (““ Hop” of the Budletin) ; but a 
number of other Au/letin artists are criticised, indeed 
this paper has the lion’s share of his attention ; the Vew 
Zealand Graphic and Auckland Observer caricatures are 
also admired. Indeed, on the whole, Mr. Curtis thinks 
Australasian caricature distinctly clever and original. 
Other interesting papers are on “ Humour at the Royal 
Academy,” by Frederick Dolman, and on Pampas Plumes 
and the growing of the grass in California. 

In Pearson's Magazine for June Mr. Chauncey 
M’Govern describes a visit to a balloon “ farm” in Utica, 
where Mr. C. E. Myers has the monopoly of all such 
work for the United States. Owing to balloons being 
very dependent on weather, and some of the work being 
too dangerous to be done in or near any buildings, a farm 
is the only suitable place for balloon making. Mr. F. M. 
White, describing “a day in a beehive,” tells us that 
soon the little busy bee may improve hours that are of 
shining, for a Connecticut apiarist is trying to cross bees. 
with fireflies, so that they can work at night. The Rev. 
J. M. Baker describes his alarming experiences in a 
balloon during the severe thunderstorm of the summer of 
1900. An article on Animals’ Spoors is well written and 
better illustrated with pictures of the tracks of many 
wild animals. 
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LEADING ARTICLES 





AMERICAN CAPTAINS OF INDUSTRY. 
THE Cosmopolitan announces a series of brief 
sketches of all the great American captains of 
industry of whatever kind, and in the May number 
this series begins. It includes very readable pen- 
pictures by C. S. Gleed, Lewis Nixon, James Creel- 
man and others of the following personalities :— 
J. Pierpont Morgan, Thomas A. Edison, John Wana- 
maker, C. H. Cramp, John W. Mackay, Alexander 
Graham Bell, James Gordon Bennett, W. R. Hearst, 
Joseph Pulitzer, and A. A. Pope, of bicycle fame. 
JAMES GORDON BENNETT, OF THE “NEW YORK 
HERALD.” 

Mr. Creelman, who contributes the sketch of Mr. 
Bennett, considers him “to-day not only the most 
commanding figure in journalism, but also the most 
cosmopolitan type of man to be found anywhere in 
the world.” A quarter of a century of Paris life, not 
of exactly an ascetic or recluse order, has never 
prevented him from attending to every detail of what 
Mr. Creelman calls “the most prosperous and, in 
many respects, the most substantial and seriously 
enterprising newspaper in America.” He isa “ second 
John Walter,” of the Zimes; but while Mr. Walter 
was only a journalist, Mr. Bennett is famous as a 
traveller, yachtsman, marksman, whip, epicure, and 
man of fashion. 

It is not a very pleasing picture which Mr. Creel- 
man paints of this sexagenarian bon viveur and 
bachelor—this “‘ American Prince Hal with a hundred 
Falstaffs in his train ” :— 

He is by turns intensely proud and humbly self-condemnatory ; 

royally generous and penuriously saving ; trustful and jealously 
suspicious ; now displaying the most delicate tact and corsidera- 
tion to all who are about him, and now breaking out into moods 
of harsh intolerance. 
His one ambition is to make the Mew York Herald a 
kind of headless and undying republic, on which his 
death shall have no effect. Bennett is the Hera/d and 
the Hera/d is Bennett. 

W. R. HEARST, OF THE “ NEW YORK JOURNAL.” 

Mr. Arthur Brisbane, writing of Mr. Hearst, says 
that his one main idea is public influence exercised 
through the simultaneous efforts of newspapers all 
over the States. He chose for his efforts the three 
most difficult cities, and began with the worst of the 
three. He calculated on a circulation of 150,000 
daily (for the Chicago American) at the end of a year, 
and in five weeks the circulation was 225,000. Mr. 
Brisbane says :— 

W. R. Hearst’s success varies from that of the average 
successful man, and especially from the average successful editor, 
in one important respect. He has succeeded in spite of wealth. 
He is not the only rich American who tried to be an editor, but 
he is the only one who did not make a failure of it. 

Mr. Hearst has no idea of being contented with 
his three enormous newspapers. He is only thirty- 
eight, and he has mapped out for himself far more 
work to do than that already done :— 


He considers that the American race and the American 
government are the ablest and most honourable, and feels that 
we should not leave to England or Germany or any other power 
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any parts of the earth’s surface which can be properly brought 
under our own control. 

Hearst’s objects in editing newspapers are big objects. He 
draws together every day and every Sunday the greatest audience 
that has ever listened regularly to any one man in the history of 
the world. His three Sunday newspapers combined are taken 
in fifteen hundred thousand American homes. 

It is because so many hundred thousand of his 
readers believe that the /ournal, American, and 
Examiner work for their interests that Mr. Hearst is 
a powerful and important man. He realises the 
possibilities which might be his who could talk to ten 
millions or more of his fellow men. 

JOSEPH PULITZER, OF THE “NEW YORK WORLD.” 

Mr, Arthur Brisbane also contributes a sketch of 
Mr. Joseph Pulitzer, of the Vew York World. When 
Pulitzer, a youth of seventeen, landed in New York 
from Hungary, he was not only penniless, but could 
speak nothing but German and Hungarian. In the 
war of the Secession he was only saved from being 
court-martialled by being a good chess player. An 
old general thirsting for a game of chess heard Pulitzer 
could play well, had him taken out of prison, and was 
so amazed at his mental powers that the court martial 
was quietly dropped. Many vicissitudes had he to go 
through before he established the S¢ Louis Post, still 
the most successful paper in Missouri. At thirty-six, 
with a national reputation, he saw and took the chance 
of buying the Mew York World, and establishing a 
“real newspaper” where at the time none existed. 
But to Mr. Pulitzer’s success there is this great draw- 
back—he is nearly blind of one eye and quite blind 
of the other. Success has made him far more con- 
servative, too much so, thinks his critic. On the 
whole, however, his influence is and has been for 
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The King as a Leader of Society. 

LizutT.-CoLONEL NEwNHAM-Davis writes brightly 
on this subject in the Pa// Mall Coronation number. 
He says, after paying high tribute to the King’s 
Hospital Fund :— 

No great scientific discovery has been made, no crusade against 
disease undertaken, no national exploring expedition has been sent 
forth, that the King has not shown a keen interest in the work 
or venture. Whether it be listening to Marconi explaining his 
system of telegraphy, or going carefully through the plans ot a 
great hospital to be built under his immediate direction, or 
saying ‘‘ God-speed ” to the officers of an Antarctic expedition 
on the deck of their vessel, or presiding at a meeting of the 
governors of a great Institute, the King during the past forty 
years has always been on the crest of the oncoming wave of 
science and charity, and to the men of brains and energy, 
authors, inventors, explorers, the pioneers of the day, he has 
shown marked favour. 

The manner of the Brilish gentleman of to-day is formed upon 
the manner of the King when he goes amongst his friends—the 
genial, easy, unaffected bearing and speech of a man of the 
world at home amidst any surroundings. No man has ever been 
impertinent to the King—no man could be. The haughty 
nobleman of the early Victorian era has gone out of date. The 
King has shown that dignity is not Aauteur, and that a perfect 
bearing is not obtained by lessons from a ‘‘master of deportment.” 


As a society leader, says the writer, the King’s 
influence has been distinctly for good. 
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IRRIGATION IN AUSTRALIA. 

THE Geographical Magazine for May publishes 
a very interesting paper on the artesian water supply 
of Australia by: Mr. Gibbons Cox. ‘This paper was 
read before the Royal Geographical Society early in 
the year, and was discussed after delivery by Lord 
Lamington, Sir Thomas Fowell Buxton, Dr. Mill and 
others. Mr. Cox has been professionally engaged in 
boring artesian wells in Queensland, and his report is 
favourable. He thinks that a very large part of 
Australia is nothing more than a roof over a great 
subterranean reservoir which has been accumulating 
since Creation. -Every year twenty inches of water 
falls on this roof, and for the most part evaporates or 
drains away. But a great proportion of it is intercepted 
by the outcropping porous artesian rocks, which are so 
saturated with moisture as to practically constitute an 
inexhaustible supply of water. 

QUEENSLAND’S ARTESIAN WELLS. 

In Queensland at present there are 532 artesian 
wells, bored to an average depth of 1,197 feet, at an 
average cost of twenty-five shillings a foot. That is 
to say, nearly £800,000 has been spent in sinking 
wells which’ yield 351 million gallons per day. 
Unfortunately the artesian water under the Western 
Australian goldfields is nothing like so vast in quantity 
as that which underlies. Queensland, The porous 
artesian rocks of Australia Mr. Cox thinks have a far 
greater capacity for absorbing and retaining rain 
water than the chalk formation under London. 


THE GARDENS OF THE SAHARA. 

Mr. Cox gives some interesting particulars as to the 
extent to which artesian wells have been used for the 
conversion of desert into gardens. More than 300,000 
square miles of the Sahara have been transformed into 
arable land by artesian wells. Since 1857 fourteen 
million acres have been reclaimed from the desert 
by this means. About two-thirds of the area of 
Queensland, or 445,000 square miles, overlie this vast 
storage reservoir of artesian water. In some places 
water comes up quite hot, in one well the temperature 
being at one hundred degrees. 

AUSTRALIA’S FUTURE RIVERS. 

Lord Lamington maintains, in opposition to Mr. 
Cox, that in almost every case bore water, after two 
or three years, deposits a sediment harmful for agricul- 
tural purposes. Cattle and sheep will drink it, but it 
is sometimes not too palatable to human beings. 
Although Western Australia is not so well supplied as 
Queensland, nevertheless its calcareous sand-rock, 
known as A®olian sandstone, contains a good deal of 
water, and at Perth a well sunk in the railway yard 
has produced a fine flow of splendid water at a depth 
of 700 feet. Mr. Cox thinks that it is extremely 
likely that the northern district, which has a very bad 
name for dryness, would yield artesian water in almost 
any part. He believes, contrary to some critics who 
have doubts on the subject, that the supply of under- 
ground water is quite inexhaustible, and it is possible 
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that sufficient water might be tapped by a great 
increase of artesian springs in Australia to provide 
permanent rivers and creeks in the interior from which 
irrigation might be carried out. 


THE NEED FOR IRRIGATION. 

The great need of some such system of irrigation is 
sufficiently attested by the statistics of mortality of 
livestock during great droughts. In the twelve months 
ending 1900, despite all the artesian wells in operation, 
nearly 5,000,000 sheep perished in Queensland, or 
32 per cent. of the entire number. In 1892 there 
were 22,000,000 sheep in Queensland ; at the end of 
1900 the number had sunk to 10,500,000. In New 
Zealand at the end of 1891 there were 61,000,000 
sheep; at the end of 1899 the number had fallen to 
39,000,000, 





How to Improve Anglo-Russian Relations. 
Mr. D. A. RurrMan, a member of the Anglo- 
Russian Literary Society, contributes to the last 
number of the organ of that Association a sensible, 
well-written paper deploring the extraordinary and 
almost incredible ignorance which prevails in England 
as to the condition of Russia.. He says :— 


The sooner measures are adopted to eradicate the root of 
ignorance in England and Russia, the better for both peoples, 
as it will then be easier to promote friendly relations between 
Great Britain and Russia. I therefore take the liberty of 
making the following proposal : every member of the A.R.L.S. 
in both countries should be requested by the Society to give his 
special attention when he happens to read anything that is 
published regarding Russia and England, no matter whether in 
newspapers, periodicals, books, pamphlets, reports, or speeches. 
Should the publication, in the eyes of the member, appear to 
be untrue, questionable or founded upon false statements, he 
should send the same to the A.R.L.S. in London, together, if 
possible, with a letter giving his own views on the matter and 
stating why he censiders the truth of the news to be question- 
able.. The Society should look into such publications of 
doubtful veracity as are sent in by members from England and 
Russia, and, if necessary and possible, should insert a reply in 
a newspaper or newspapers. To facilitate matters perhaps 
recourse might be had to the assistance of members in Russia, 
who, being on the spot, could more easily furnish information 
on questions requiring local knowledge or research of details 
and facts. 


The editor follows up this paper by stating that in 
order to realise this suggestion of Mr. Ruffman, 
members and non-members of both nations might 
contradict false statements by themselves printing 
replies in the Engiish and foreign press, and sending 
copies to the Anglo-Russian Literary Society. 





THE King’s Art Treasures are fully described in 
the Art Journal for June. The illustrations have been 
selected by the official art representatives connected 
with his Majesty’s Household, who contribute the prin- 
cipal articles. Access to the Royal collections was sanc- 
tioned by the King, and photographs of the works of 
art in his collections were taken for exclusive publication 
in the Art Journal. The chief articles are by Mr. 
Lionel Cust, Mr. Richard R. Holmes, and Mr. Guy Francis 
Laking. The frontispiece is an original etching of “ The 
Choir of Westminster Abbey,” by Mr. Axel Haig, R.E. 
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THE SHIPPING COMBINE.* 
CaN FOREIGNERS Own BRITISH SHIPS? 


THE JVineteenth Century publishes two articles on 
the Shipping Combine, the first of which is by Mr. 
Edward Robertson, M.P. He raises the point 
whether the principle of the Merchant Shipping Act 
should not be applied to corporations as well as 
individuals. According to the Merchant Shipping 
Act no ship above a certain tonnage is allowed to 
fly the British flag unless she is entirely British 
owned. But the fact of this provision is nullified 
by a clause which permits ownership to be acquired 
by corporate ‘bodies established under, and subject 
to, the laws of some part of his Majesty’s dominions. 

By the machinery of incorporation the avowed 
policy of the Merchant Shipping Act, and that of 
excluding aliens from the ownership of British ships, is 
destroyed. Lord Justice Lindley has ruled that there 
is nothing to prevent an alien, not an enemy, from 
holding shares in a company, and it has been decided 
by the Law Courts that a ship may be registered in 
the name of a company, although some of its members 
are aliens. Mr. Robertson is of opinion that a ship 
may be so registered though all the members are 
foreigners, or all the shares are held by a single 
foreigner or foreign company. If the ship is not 
owned by a company every one of its sixty-four shares 
must be in the ownership of a British subject, born or 
naturalised. ‘The Naturalisation Act of 1870 declares 
that nothing in this Act shall qualify an alien to be 
the owner of a British ship. But if the ship is owned 
by a company with a capital divided into sixty-four 
shares, or any other number, any one or more, or 
apparently all of these shares may be owned by 
foreigners or by a foreign corporation. 

Mr. Roberison is of opinion that the power given 
by the Merchant Shipping Act to all corporations 
under British law to own British shipping, though 
foreigners may be shareholders, is in contradiction to 
the general principle of the Act and ought to be 
restricted. The governing idea should be that the 
ownership in vessels which the law disallows to 
individual foreigners should not be made possible to 
them through the medium of shareholding. 


CORN LAWS OR NAVIGATION LAWS. 
Mr. H. P. E. Childers, writing upon the Navigation 


Laws, gives an interesting historical sketch of English 
législation on the subject. He quotes Von Ranke, 
who says that the Navigation Act of 1651, of all the 
Acts ever passed.in Parliament, was perhaps the one 
which brought about the most important results for 
England and the world. He also reminds us that in 
1849 Sir James Graham, in supporting the measure 
repealing the Navigation Laws, made a statement in 
debate to the effect that there were two courses open, 
either to go back to the Corn Laws with a differen- 





* For other Shipping Articles see Supplement, “‘ Wake Up! John Bull,” 
Pp. 653. 
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tiation in favour of Canadian corn, or to repeal the 
Navigation Laws, otherwise the loss of Canada was 
inevitable. Mr. Childers says that nothing remains 
of the Navigation Laws excepting the necessity for 
registration and the qualification for ownership ; 
and the law should be preserved in the spirit 
as well as in the letter. In order to fly the 
British flag a ship should be entirely British owned. 
By such a regulation the wholesale absorption of our 
ships would be prevented. Mr. Childers says the 
position of a ship is exceptional. A ship carrying the 
inglish flag in neutral or foreign waters may bring 
about complications for which the Empire as a whole 
may be answerable, and such ship may have been 
heavily subsidised by our Government while entirely 
owned by foreigners. Therefore we must keep 
British ownership intact. The flag of England ought 
not to be abused, nor the provisions of the Merchant 
Shipping Act furtively overridden. 





THE CHINA WAR OF 190i. 

In La Revue for May a volunteer, M. Jacques 
Grandin, whose picturesquely written and illustrated 
journal of his doings in the China War of rgor is 
published in two long articles, throws a curious and 
somewhat sinister light on French doings in China. 
The interest of the articles is considerable, but chiefly 
unconscious. M. Grandin throws a curious light on 
the French army, which pens its soldiers up for twenty 
days in Marseilles, with a minimum of comfort, 
without even beds to sleep in, and which made them 
do dockers’ work—there being a dock strike—and 
then failed to pay them for it. The other striking 
feature in this journal is the utter callousness with 
which the writer describes the turning of Chinese 
corpses out of their coffins and burning the latter for 
fuel ; the looting of the smaller villages and bringing 
the plunder to some of their officers, and being sent 
out apparently to hunt for young and pretty Chinese 
girls for the said officers, much as if they had been 
commissioned to look for fresh vegetables for them :— 


We had lighted a fire in a corner of a village, . . . some of 
the houses were in flames, and we were ransacking the others. 
In one hut I and my mates were lucky enough to lay hands on 
a beautiful young girl. They tried violence on her, but the 
mother snatched her from our brutalities, dragged her to the far 
end of the burning village, and threw herself into the flames 


with her. 

Orders were to enter all villages, and raze to the: 
ground those offering or likely to offer resistance. 
Chinese and their carts were requisitioned everywhere 
when wanted, and, as pay, obtained the remains of the 
French soldiers’ meals. ‘Those who rebelled they 
beat ; those who fled were well kicked and finally shot. 
And yet weare told the Chinese preferred the French 
to many other nationalities. 

Incidentally it also appears how exceedingly 
strained were the relations between the French and 
English contingents, and what ado the officers had to 
keep even a show of outward peace. 
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THE AMAZING MR. SEDDON. 
A CHARACTER-SKETCH. 

“JT seem to see Mr. Seddon now,” writes Miss 
Constance A. Barnicoat, who five years ago lived 
within a stone’s throw of the ugly square wooden 
building in Wellington which ‘was dignified by the 
name of “The Ministerial Residence.” ‘I seem to 
see Mr. Seddon now walking backwards and forwards 
from the House—a broad, thick-set, short-necked, burly 
figure, with a tall hat (in a place where men rarely 
wear such headgear), and a black frock-coat flying in 
the wind. His face is kindly, with strongly marked 
features, deeply furrowed brow, and shrewd blue eyes— 
a materialistic face, and one betraying immense force, 
not the face of a man likely to worry about trifles. 
He is generally supposed to be a plain, frank, hearty 
sort of man, who would knock you down but not trip 
you up. Knocking down he certainly has done, and 
does still; and as for tripping up, a close observer of 
Colonial politics would hardly like to say whether 
Mr. Seddon ever misses a chance of tripping up an 
enemy if he can get it.” 

In the opinion of this former neighbour of his, Mr. 
Seddon is one of the first three Colonial statesmen in 
the Empire, Sir Wilfrid Laurier and Mr. Reid being 
the other two. 

His rise has been very rapid. In 1891 he was 
little known even in New Zealand, but to the astonish- 
ment of all and the dismay of many, on Mr. Ballance’s 
death, in 1893, he became Premier, and has remained 
so ever since. 

It is a mistake to imagine that all the social and 
economic experiments which have made New Zealand 
famous originated with Mr. Seddon. “When the 
experimental legislation for which he is not respon- 
sible is subtracted from the sum total, only a moderate 
amount remains for which he can be either praised or 
blamed.” Mr. Reeves, Mr. McKenzie, and Sir 
Joseph Ward have all more to do with the distinctive, 
social and agrarian legislation of New Zealand than 
** Dick” Seddon, as he is familiarly known by those 
in the Colony who can never forget that twenty-five 
years ago he lived the knock-about, hail-fellow-well- 
met life of a Colonial mining-camp, nipping and shout- 
ing with the miners, among whom he first made his 
début in public life as the keeper of a public-house. 
He was born in St. Helens, Lancashire, and was the 
son of a schoolmaster. His mother was a good 
Primitive Methodist, whose virtues are commemorated 
in a memorial tablet in the local Sunday-school. He 
entered Parliament when thirty-four years of age, and 
soon made his mark. The only ministerial portfolio 
which he held before being Premier was that of 
Minister of Mines. 

According to Miss Barnicoat he is the uncrowned 
King, or rather Kaiser, of New Zealand. As a legis- 
lator he is responsible for the Shipping and Seaman’s 
Act, for the Old Age Pensions Act, which came into 
force in 1901, and the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act. 


THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


In the financial crisis of 1896 he saved the 
Bank of New Zealand from having to shut 
its doors by a couple of guarantees at £ 2,000,000 
each, 

The indiscretions—to use the mildest word——of 
which Mr. Seddon has been guilty in his wild 
excursions into the realm of Imperial politics should 
not blind the public to the fact that he is an astute, 
cool-headed, profoundly calculating politician, who, 
despite all his defects, has established his popularity in 
the colony on such firm foundations that it is almost 
impossible to conceive of any Government in New 
Zealand of which Mr. Seddon is not the head. 


on ns 


‘LIFE AND DEATH. 


It is difficult to imagine an article on the tremen- 
dous problems of life and death in an English 
review, but the French are extremely fond of such 
articles. M. Dastre’s paper in the first May number 
of the Revue des Deux Mondes is a good example of 
its type. He begins by denying flatly that science 
has thrown any real light on the mysteries of life 
and death, while philosophy offers us merely hypo- 
theses—the old ones—thirty years, a hundred years, 
and even two thousand years old. In biology—to 
return to science—there are three main systems by 
which it is attempted to explain the vital phenomena 
—in fact, the various biologists may be divided into 
animists, vitalists, and unicists, 

Of course it must not be supposed that science has 
made no progress, The neo-animists of to-day have 
travelled some distance from Aristotle, St. Thomas, or 
Stahl ; so, too, Darwin and Hauckel have developed 
the modified ideas of Descartes. In M. Dastre’s 
opinion the most striking change has been that 
theories have ceased to tyrannise over scientific 
research, At the beginning of the nineteenth century 
the science of vital phenomena had not progressed in 
the same manner as the other natural sciences, but 
remained to a large extent wrapt in the scholastic fog. 
Vital force was regarded as a capricious thing which 
acted arbitrarily in a healthy body, and still more 
arbitrarily in a sick one. 

Then came the revolution which separated the 
sphere of experimental science from that of philo- 
sophical interpretation. As M. Dastre says, Ludwig 
and Claude Bernard drove out of the domain of 
expefimental science these three chimeras—vital force, 
the final cause, and the caprice of living nature. 
Physiology found its limits in a perception that the 
living being is not merely an organism completely 
constituted, such as a clock, for example, but it is a 
piece of machinery which constructs itself and per- 
petuates itself, and is thus distinguished from anything 
of the kind in inanimate nature. The true field of 
physiology was thus found to be the study of those 
phenomena by which the organism constructs and per- 
petuates itself. 
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A FEW OF THE CORONATION ARTICLES. ~* 

THe Mew Liberal Review for June opens with a 
paper by Sir George Arthur on “ King Edward the 
Seventh.” He says that never before in English 
history has the distinguished yet strictly subordinate 
position of the Heir to the Throne been so happily 
filled. It is by no means the least of King Edward’s 
qualifications to reign that through his long period of 
probation he has been the first to obey. The Coro- 
nation is above all else a religious act of supreme 
solemnity ; it is a pact made between King and 
People with an appeal for the Divine sanction. In 
these days we have attained to a synthesis of the 
conflicting principles of the claims of the ruler 
and the rights of the individual. In _ theory 
the King can perform every function of govern- 
ment, but in practice most of the work personally 
performed by the Sovereign is wisely hidden from 
public view. The saying that the King reigns but 
does not govern means that on his Ministers, not on 
himself, rests the personal responsibility for all 
measures and acts of Government. Sir George 
Arthur lays stress on the fact that the King has been 
brought up to the business of statesmanship. He has 
always been in office, and his knowledge of political 
affairs is actually greater than that .of any other 
man in the country. His position is a common 
ground upon which all can meet, and the fact ‘that 
the King is a fersona grata to all the chief men in 
the realnf serves to smooth down the acerbities of 
political life. 

A MORIBUND SERVICE (?) 

Mr. L. W. Vernon Harcourt, in the same review, 
deals with the Coronation among “ Dimorphous 
Ceremonies.” His article gives an interesting account 
of the old ceremony of knightage; but his chief 
object is to point out certain incongruities in all such 
ceremonies. rind facie, he says, it is not credible 
that a Coronation service used for Ethelred II. can 
prove suitable for the Coronation of Edward VII. 
He does not think that the Coronation service will 
be retained much longer. It cannot be regarded as 
an essential religious ceremony because it may be 
deferred with impunity, while as a social function it 
is indefensible on account of the expense incurred. 
If it is merely a popular ceremony it might be made 
# great deal more popular, at-the price, by being held 
in the Albert Hall or in Hyde Park. From the point 
of view of a religious service it is altogether regret- 
table, for, ethically speaking, Westminster Abbey is 
as openly converted into a house of merchandise for 
the purposes of the spectacle as if oxen and sheep 
were sold there. Altogether, Mr. Harcourt is hardly 


a Coronation enthusiast; and most persons would, 


think that Coronations are too far outside the sphere 
of logic to be criticised on such purely logical 
grounds. 
In ByconE TiMEs. 
Mr. E. S. Hope, C.B., contributes to the JVineteenth 
Century a long article on “ Bygone Coronation Pro- 
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gresses.” He goes through the Coronation records 
from William the Conquerors time up to George 
the Fourth, and gives many interesting notes as to 
incidents that occurred and the evolution of the 
present ceremonial order. Richard the Second’s 
Coronation is the first in which any record of the 
“ Court of Claims” appears, and also is notable for 
the first appearance of the Knights of the Bath. 
In those days a Norfolk was Earl- Marshal, a 
Hastings carried the Golden Spurs, a Dymoke was 
King’s Champion, although he seems not to 
have known whether his challenge should be 
made at the Abbey or in Westminster Hall. The 
great cavalcade from the Tower was abandoned by 
James the Second on economical grounds. Several 
sovereigns have been crowned twice, Richard the 
First having the ceremony repeated after his return 
from captivity. ~ But only one king, Edward the Fifth, 
went to his grave unanointed and uncrowned. 
Edward the First was the first sovereign to be crowned 
in the Abbey as it now stands, and his son, Edward 
the Second, was the first to be enthroned on the Stone 
of Destiny. Only once has this Stone left the Abbey, 
and that was when Cromwell was installed upon it in 
Westminster Hall as Lord Protector. It is to be 
hoped that the present Coronation will not end as did 
Charles the Second’s, when a fight took place in 
Westminster Hall between the King’s Footmen and 
the Barons of the Cinque Ports for the possession 
of the Canopy with its silvered spears and 
silver-gilt bells ; or as did George the Fourth’s, when 
the banquet tables were looted and very nearly 
cleared of all the Coronation plate. George the 
Fourth’s Coronation is also notable for its prodigious 
cost of nearly £240,000. Mr. Hope says that at the 
Coronation of George the Third seats on the line of 
procession from Westminster Hall to the Abbey let 
from a guinea to five guineas each, as against a few 
shillings at the Coronations of the first two Georges. 


ODD DD DD DD 


THE magazines, singularly enough, indulge in very 
little poetry @fropos of the Coronation; but Mac- 
millan’'s Magazine publishes a poem by E. H. entitled 
“King Alfred to King Edward, June 26th, 1902.” 
It begins :— 

I, Alfred Athulfing, king, o’er this people kept watch and 


ward 
In the days when the wild sea-wolves swooped thither on 


foray and raid. 

From his unknown grave King Alfred greets King 
Edward VII., and communicates to him kind messages 
of sympathy from all those who have served the State 
in camp or on council board :— 

And they who have toiled with the pen, and they who have 
toiled with the sword, 

And broadened the bounds of Empire by arms, or by arts 
adorned. 

It reminds him “that guests unbidden throng 
chapel and chancel and nave,” 

And the aisles of the Abbey, the unseen hosts who silently 
watch from the grave. 
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THE EDUCATION BILL. 
Sure To Kitt VOLUNTARY SCHOOLS ! 


THE curious tangle of criticism which has enmeshed 
the Education Bill on all sides is further illustrated by 
the Duke of Northumberland’s article in the ational 
Review, His position is made abundantly clear. The 
progress of education in this country is to him “a 
séries of blunders perpetrated by successive Govern- 
ments and culminating in the paramount absurdity of 
free education.” His Grace is good enough to speak 
of “that peculiar mental aberration known as the 
Nonconformist conscience.” “There are many points 
about the Bill which he approves, but there is one 
thing which bids fair in his judgment to outweigh 
all, its merits, and to make it a means for the 
destruction rather than for the preservation of 
voluntary schools. He argues that there is no way 
for killing voluntary subscriptions like imposing a 
compulsory rate. In districts where there are no school 
boards the Bill will mean the imposition of a totally 
new rate, a drain on the farmer which he will keenly 
resent. Moreover, the new charge is not a fixed one, 
and the requirements of the Education: Department 
will compel the most reluctant of County Councils to 
a pretty certain and constant increase of expenditure. 
Consequently voluntary subscriptions will dry up, and 
where there is no private donor to come forward and 
save the voluntary schools, their “ County Council 
schools are inevitable.” ‘The Duke frankly admits 
that the principal ground on which voluntary schools 
have been supported is not their definite religious 
teaching, but their cheapness. The only way out 
which his Grace can see is to make the greater part 
of the charge for education an Imperial one, and to 
increase the national subvention with every increase 
in the small balance to be taken from the rates. 


——- 


AFTER THE WAR. 
SoME PRESSING QUESTIONS OF SOUTH AFRICA. 


In the Fortnightly Review Sir Alexander Miller, 
writing upon “ The Labour Problem in South Africa,” 
pleads for the introduction of Hindu labour, of which 
the supply is practically inexhaustible, but he warns 
us that this cannot be done upon one-sided terms. 
He says the administration ought on no account to 
make itself responsible directly or indirectly for the 
supply of labour, but whatever steps can be taken 
short of violence or physical restraint to lead, drive, 
or push the natives into habits of industry and order 
ought to be adopted boldly and carried out unflinch- 
ingly, even though some of the measures may conflict 
with the unrestricted liberty so dear to the Anglo- 
Saxon. 

HOW TO TAX THE MINES. 


Mr. W. Bleloch calculates that the profits of the 
gold mines will average nine millions sterling per 
annum. At 10 per cent. this would yield £900,000 
per annum, at 15 per cent. £1,350,000. For the 
second period of ten years the profits would rise to 
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416,000,000 a year, 10 per cent. of which would 
give £1,600,000. Mr. Bleloch is strongly of opinion 
that the tax should be a variable one, a changing 
percentage rising and falling with the requirements 
of the Government. He quotes figures to prove that 
there is little or no foundation for the cry that the 
To per cent. tax would bear hardly on the mines, pro- 
vided, of course, that 5s. a ton can be saved upon the 
working costs. This, he thinks, is probable. In five 
years’ time he calculates that, even after the 15 per 
cent, tax is paid, it is probable that the mines will be 
making two millions a year more than under the old 
system. 

INDISPENSABLE CONDITIONS, 


Dr. M. J. Farrelly, writing in JZacmillan’s Magazine 
for June on “Our Hold on South Africa after the 
War,” declares that State-organised British emigration 
on a large scale, the universal arming of civilians, and 
the federation of South Africa are indispensable if our 
hold on South Africa is to be secured. Dr. Farrelly’s 
judgment is not very good, as may be imagined from 
the fact that he insists upon the necessity of establishing 
English as the sole official language in a country in 
which we have pledged ourselves to give equal rights 
to the Dutch. But he is quite certain that on our 
hold on South Africa depends the existence of the 
Empire itself. Any weakening of our hold would be 
followed by the secession of Canada to the United 
States, and the independence of federated Australia 
and New Zealand. 

rr 

In the Forum for May Mr. C. F. Thwing writes on 
“ Collegiate Conditions in the United States.” He 
does not write with reference to Mr. Rhodes’s 
bequest, but deals with related matters. He says 
that in the last weeks of 1901 no less than £8,000,000 

was given by two individuals to the cause of higher 
education. In criticising American colleges, he 
mentions as one defect that they do not train men 
sufficiently to do hard things and to bear hard things. 
Most colleges are too lax, too lenient, too easy. 
Another defect is that American colleges make the 
course too direct a preparation for the life-work of 
the students, this being to the detriment of general 
education. 





THE magazines this month are simply humming with 
the Coronation. In the Suuday at Home “Ilan 
Maclaren” improves the occasion with a homily to King 
and people on the moral and religious significance of the 
event. Those who wish to know all about the Queen’s 
coronation, who will be in attendance on her Majesty, and 
other particulars, will find it well described and illustrated 
in an article by “Ignota” in the Lady’s Magazine for 
May. Two very fully illustrated Coronation articles will 
be found in the double Coronation number of the Woman 
at Home, one on the Pageant itself, the other on the 
Premier Peeress at the Coronation. The Leisure Hour 
for June contains an article on “ The Coronation and 
Some of its Lessons,” by the Bishop of Ripon, while 
Mary E. Palgrave describes “Coronations of Yesterday 
and the Day Before.” In the Quiver “Ignota” discusses 
“The Religious Aspect of the Coronation.” 
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LEADING ARTICLES 


IMPERIAL FEDERATION. 

Mr. SyDNEY Brooks contributes toa recent Monthly 
Review an article entitled “A Footnote to Imperial 
Federation.” He says that the Boer War is one of 
the decisive events of history, because it unified the 
Empire and welded it into a vivifying whole. The 
complete independence of all parts of the Empire 
needed the flame of war to make it a reality. The 
motive power was race, and that passionate attach- 
ment to England and the Crown which is, perhaps, 
the nearest approach to a common religion that 
British subjects, or any other subjects, possess. 
We cannot truthfully be said to have discovered 
the British Empire before the Diamond Jubilee. 
The Empire is not now in the least danger of 
slipping through our fingers for sheer lack of the 
energy or the desire to close them. ‘The absorption 
of Canada in the United States we should now regard 
as an irreparable calamity. 


THE COLONIAL AND THE AMERICAN, 


Yet Mr. Sydney Brooks admits that the Colonial 
approaches nearer to the American than to the English 
type. He has the directness, the emotionalism, the 
freshness, the impatience of restraint, the invigorating 
optimism of the American, with possibly a larger 
stock of solidity. We make a great mistake if we 
think it is our Colonial system which mainly appeals 
to his loyalty. When the Colonist thinks of England 
it is of the country as a whole, idealised with the 
glamour of absence. It is the England of history and 
legend, the England of Oxford and old cathedral 
towns, of rich country lanes and appealing unfor- 
gettable meadows and glades, the England of endless 
and yet restful pageantry, where the old and the new 
blend in an air of comfort that is never crude, and of 
romance.that is never stale. It is sentiment which is the 
indestructible basis of the Empire. But the average 
Colonial, although devoted to England and the Crown, 
instinctiyely fights shy of Downing Street. Mr. 
Chamberlain has changed all that, thinks Mr. Brooks. 
His chief work has been done in England, and not in 
the Colonies. 


THE TOUCHSTONE OF TRUE FEDERATION. 


Discussing the question as to what should be done to 
promote Federation, Mr. Brooks says that the infallible 
touchstone of all such affairs is the question, Is there 


.anything in this for the larger patriotism to take hold 


of? What is wanted is something that will be satisfy- 
ing to the sentiment of empire and at the same time 
demonstrable and useful. Mr. Brooks thinks that 
there are two pathways which can be followed with 
immediate advantage. First,a common system of 
naval and military defence; secondly, the estab- 
lishment of England as the supreme educational 
centre of the Empire ; thirdly, an Imperial 
Civil Service. Mr. Brooks’s article was written 
before Mr. Rhodes’s will was published, and it is 
interesting, therefore, to note that he puts forward a 
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demand for some similar scheme without knowing 
what Mr. Rhodes had done. At present for a great 
portion of the Empire, the seat of advanced learning is 
in the United States, and on an average no less than 
150 British subjects are found each year taking a 
graduate course in the American universities, simply 
because no provision is made for their needs in 
England. He thinks that students from the Colonies 
would joyfully and instantaneously seize upon 
any opportunity to round off their education in 
England. , 


CapraAIN MAHAN AND IRELAND. 


In the May number of the ational Review Captain 
Mahan writes upon “ Motives to Imperial Federa- 
tion.” Captain Mahan is an American—that is to say, 
he belongs to a State which is based upon the 
principle of-Federation and Home Rule. _ Yet the 
greater part of this paper is an attempt to demonstrate 
that to act upon American principles in Ireland would 
be fatal to the Empire. Like most Unionists, he 
confounds secession and Home Rule, and condemns 
the establishment of an Irish Parliament in Dublin as 
if it were equivalent to the erection of the slave States 
of the South into an independent Union. Ireland, 
however, he admits is one difficulty in the way. He 
regards the moment really decisive of the Empire’s 
future when Mr. Gladstone came to the support of 
Mr. Parnell. Captain Mahan probably writes more 
wisely than he thought, for what seems to him decisive 
was the reaction towards Unionism, whereas Mr. 
Rhodes and other native-born Imperialists regarded 
it in exactly the opposite sense. 


THE UNITED STATES AND FEDERATION. 


Apart from this playing up to the Unionist gallery, 
Captain Mahan’s paper is interesting and useful. He 
says, “‘ Imperial Federation is a partnership in which a 
number of younger and poorer members are admitted 
into a long-standing and wealthy firm.” England will 
benefit most, he admits, by such federation, but senti- 
ment, imagination, and aspiration all would play their 
part in bringing about the desired result, which the 
Americans, in Captain Mahan’s opinion, will regard 
with complacency :— 


Finally, the broadening and strengthening of British power 
by the progress of Imperial federation is necessarily an object of 
profound interest to Americans. In many quarters it will find 
deep sympathy ; in others, perhaps, jealousy maybe manifested. 
For this there is no good cause. The American Commonwealth 
and the British Empire have had many jars in the past, the 
memory of which has not wholly disappeared ; but more and 
more clearly are coming into view the permanent conditions that 
from the first have existed, but until now have been overlain 
and buried by the wreckage of past collisions and disputes. In 
language, law, and political traditions there is fundamental 
identity ; and in blood also, though to some extent differentiated 
in each by foreign admixture. Coincidently with these there 
is a clearly defined and wide belt of geographical separation 
between their several spheres, save the one common boundary 
between Canada and the United States. These constitute 
permanent factors, tending on the one hand to promote under- 
standing, and on the other to avert misunderstandings. 
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AMERICAN REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


THE June number of the American Monthly Review 
of Reviews bears ample witness to the “ filling up” of 
the great Republic. Mr. Coudé Hamlin describes “ the 
new tide of North-Western migration.” The first immi- 
grants into Minnesota came in waggons. The second 
phase came with the railroad. The present inrush is 
made up of farmers, American-born and well-to-do, 
from the middle States. The places of these veteran 
farmers are in turn being filled by other veterans from 
farther east. Land in the North-West has gone up 
greatly in value, and speculation is correspondingly rife. 
The cold weather bugbear has been dispelled by expe- 
rience. Since 1887 no ice palace could have been 
erected there, and the winter just over has had no 
equal to the snowstorms which almost isolated New 
York City last February. So sustained is the move- 
ment North-westward that a _ great overflow has 
gone into Canada. A Manitoba paper estimates the 
number of settlers this year at 50,000. Towns and rail- 
roads are increasing. New methods of farming are being 
adopted ; the status of the farmer is improving. A new 
era is heralded in the South-west by Charles Moreau 
Harger. The cattlemen are receding before the home- 
steaders ; the large ranches are being broken up; new 
towns are rising; irrigation is advancing ; an earnest, 
hard-working element is being added to the population 
of the West. 

Development of another kind is chronicled by Chappell 
Cory, who sketches six new State constitutions in the 
South, by which the attempt is made to have an honest 
suffrage, differentiating openly but not too exclusively 
against the negro on grounds of education and heredity. 

Oxford men will be interested in Professor F. H. 
Stoddard’s paper on Oxford and the American student, 
written to show how a Rhodes student from the States 
might feel in arriving at the cluster of Colleges on the 
Thames. His difficulty in discovering the University as 
a sort of intangible invisible soul uniting the Colleges 
is amusingly described. The aims of Oxford are 
defined as “cultural” rather than “practical.” The 
writer concludes by saying that the student may find in 
Oxford “ the mental attitude and the moral quality which 
our time most lacks and most needs.” He should return 
“if not a profounder scholar, at least a better citizen and 
a truer American.” 

There is a short obituary notice of the two American 
novelists, Bret Harte and Frank Stockton. Mr. McGee’s 
explanation of the West Indian disaster is cited elsewhere. 


—~—- 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 


THE June numbef strenuously maintains the anti- 
German policy of the Review. The editor warns us 
against the German astuteness which would employ the 
Morganeering shipping deal to set Britain against the 
United States. “Ignotus” bewails, under the title of 
“Another Graceful Concession,” the permission given to 
Prince Henry and his German squadron to visit and use 
British bases in Irish waters. After Count Biilow’s 
insolence to Mr. Chamberlain this courtesy is, 
the writer affirms, sure to be misunderstood 
by Germany. Sir Rowland Blennerhassett, as 
reported elsewhere, sees in the rapid extension 


of the Pan-Germanic idea a deadly menace to England. 
Mr. Maurice Low reports that in spite of Prince Henry’s 
visit, it is always the German Navy by which the American 
Navy compares itself. It is a poor set-off against this 
anti-German bitterness to have the concurrent policy of 
Anglo-Russian goodwill furthered only by “a forgotten 
chapter in Anglo-Russian relations”—the visit of 
Emperor Nicholas I. to England in 1844. It was a 
perscnal triumph, but a diplomatic “ semi-failure.” The 
article is written by Serge Tatistcheff, financial agent to 
the Russian Government. Once, not long ago, how our 
Jingoes would have sniffed and barked at a Russian 
financial agent contributing Anglo-Russian papers to an 
English review ! 
THE PEOPLE ¥. THE TRUSTS. 


This, says Mr. Maurice Low, will be the issue in the 
November elections for the American Congress. The 
people are said to be getting tired and afraid of the Trusts. 
President Roosevelt has set himself to attack the Trusts, 
and has consequently become an “unsafe” man. The 
capitalists of the Trusts supply the campaign funds, and 
already they are swearing that Roosevelt shall not have 
a chance in the next presidential campaign. The other 
side suggest that in the tariff the President has a means 
of bringing the Trusts to their knees. 


OCTROIS OR CUSTOMS ? 


Sir Vincent Caillard replies to Sir Robert Giffen’s 
Nineteenth Century argument against “the dream of a 
British Zollverein.” He explains that what he asks for is, 
first, Free Trade between the Colonies and the Mother 
Country, leaving Free Trade among themselves as an 
after-consideration. He would distinguish duties on 
goods coming from other parts of the Empire as octroi 
duties from the customs imposed on foreign goods. The 
editor rests his hope of the coming Conference with 
Colonial Ministers resulting in a preferential system on 
Mr. Chamberlain, and Mr. Chamberlain alone. He even 
urges Mr. Chamberlain to leave the Government and set 
up a new standard rather than allow the Colonies to 
think that Great Britain values her shibboleths more 
than her children. 

LADY SERVANTS. 


Mrs. Francis Darwin writes on “Lady Servants” as 
the one way left of establishing domestic service ona 
reasonable and dignified basis. She mentions “ The 
Guild of Dames of the Household,” established in 1900. 
She insists that the arrangement by which servants sleep 
out of the house, possibly in boarding houses set apart 
for the purpose, is essential to a right basis of domestic 
service. 

M. J. Cornély, late editor of the Figaro, writes on 
the meaning of the French elections. They demon- 
strated the devotion of France to the Republic and to 
M. Waldeck-Rousseau’s form of Republicanism. 

The editor applauds the 77mes history of the war, with 
its damning disclosures of British incapacity, but is 
courageous enough to adopt Mr. Seddon’s views of the 
peace negotiations that nothing short of unconditional 
surrender will be acceptable to the Empire. So the 
National ushers in the’ month which sees peace 
established, but certainly not a peace based on the 
unconditional surrender of the Boers. 
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THE FORUM. 


THE Forum for May is an average number. It opens 
with a paper on “The Polish Problem in Prussia,” 
noticed elsewhere. I have also quoted briefly in the 
Leading Articles from Professor Hamlin’s “ Our Public 
Untidiness,” and Mr. C, F. Thwing’s article on “ Collegiate 
Conditions in the United States.” 


THE SECRETS OF PURE MILK. 


Dr. Chapin, writing on “ The Problem of a Pure Milk 
Supply,” says that most of the bacteria found in milk 
get into it during the process of milking and not before. 
If milk is kept at body temperature bacteria multiply 
with great rapidity ; in six hcurs every germ may produce 
3,800 more. Cooled belcw 45 degrees Fahrenheit 
bacteria hardly grow at all, but the best milk will have 
enormous numbers of bacteria if left in a warm place. 
Within the last few years, says Dr. Chapin, fifty epidemics 
of typhoid fever have been traced to milk. But the 
danger of contracting tuberculosis from cow’s milk has 
been greatly over-estimated. 


FRENCH INDUSTRIAL ART SCHOOLS. 


Mr. J. Schoenhof writes an appreciative paper on this 
subject. Paris is ahead of the world in training men and 
women in industrial art; and it is a great mistake to 
think that the Germans can compare with the French. 
The Third Republic has gone back to the Middle Ages, 
when the artist and the workman were united in one 
person. Mr. Schoenhof says that such artistic industries 
as America boasts of are kept up altogether by foreign 
immigrants. 

AMERICA’S INDUSTRIAL POSITION. 


Mr. Henry Gannett, in a few pages of statistics, puts 
America’s industrial position in the world. The United 
States are fourth in population, they have a greater 
area under cultivation than any other country, they raise 
21 per cent. of the world’s wheat, or more than any other 
nation, they supply three-fourths of the textile fibres of 
the world, they have one-fourth of the horses in the 
world, produce one-fourth of the dairy products, and 
altogether are responsible for 23 per cent. of the agricul- 
tural products of the world. In manufactures the United 
States are quite as strong. Of the cotton cloth of the 
world they make one-fifth, being excelled only by Great 
Britain. They produce more wool than any other 
country, 46 per cent. of the paper, a third of the glass, 
34 per cent. of the iron ore, and 37 per cent. of the steel. 


THE FINANCES OF ITALY. 


Mr. Wolcott Calkins, writing on “ Taxation and 
Business in Italy,” remarks upon the exceeding cheapness 
of the Italian Civil Service. A Cabinet Minister or 
diplomatist get less than £1,000 a year, and an expert 
under-secretary or clerk can be got for £100, The 
great fiscal evils of Italy are taxes and monopolies like 
the salt monopoly. This tax on health brings in the 
Government an enormous profit, the people of Italy 
paying £3,000,000 a year for salt which costs the 
Government little over £200,000. The health of the 
people is being undermined by this impost, and poor 
children, if allowed the run of a kitchen, prefer salt to 
sugar. The people are even forbidden to boil their 
vegetables in sea-water. Another abuse is the Lottery, 
which brings into the Treasury a net profit of 6; million 
dollars a year, and takes from the people 15 millions. 
Mr. Calkins estimates that of the entire revenue of Italy 
labour pays 54 per cent., business 34 per cent., and rents 
12 per cent. 
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THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 


THE June number enforces the duty of national 
amendment with sermonic earnestness. Mr. W. D. 
MacGregor continues his review of the cause of the 
South African War, and refers to the annexation of the 
Kimberley diamond fields as a national disgrace. Mr. 
Alfred Marks neatly turns the tables on British 
critics of the Boer by showing how we invented 
the expansive bullet and hailed the invention 
with delight, “how we rejected with lofty scorn all 
remonstrances against its use, how the invention has 
been turned against us, first by the Afridis, later by the 
Boers, till at last we have come to denounce as a criminal 
worthy of instant execution, without trial, an enemy 
using the weapon which we ourselves invented.” 

“Tory Finance Exposed” is a vigorous attack on our 
“patriotic ” Government. The writer contrasts the new 
taxes on “the workers,” with the doles, old and new, to 
“the shirkers,” and finds that during the last three years 
the “ balance against workers and in favour of shirkers ” 
reached the figure of £82,000,000. The favourite specific 
of levying the land tax of four shillings in the pound on 
present values is insisted on; and with the 443,000,000 
which would be the result a democratic Chancehor of the 
Exchequer might -pay members and election expenses 
(one million), abolish breakfast-table duties (five 
millions), give an old age pension of seven shillings 
a week to every person over 65 (twenty-five 
millions), and repeal “ Black Michael’s” twopence on 
income tax, halfpenny a pound on sugar and the 
shilling a ton on exported coal. The writer waxes jubi- 
lant over the statement that 750,000 persons affiliated to 
the Labour Representation League are paying 3d. a 
quarter, making an annual total of £37,500. 

“Mugwump” strenuously pleads the cause of Federation 
versus Imperialism ; and another article, on Liberalism 
and Empire, urges on nations as on individuals the 
principle of “the liberty of each limited only by the equal 
liberties of all.” 

Mr. Lydston S. M. Newman contributes an eloquent 
plea for justice to Ireland. Mr. P. Barry argues for 
the development of South Africa, apart from the gold 
mines, by means of liberal outlay of credit. Mr. H. H. 
Smith would encourage the hard-working small pro- 
prietor, who has been the backbone of the West Indies, 
as opposed to the insatiable large landlord. 

The training of the secondary teacher is the concern of 
Mr. J. S. Lawson, who thinks the system adopted by the 
College of Preceptors as nearest the ideal. He also 
commends, along with professors of pedagogy, an experi- 
ment adopted in Jena of a practising school attached to 
the University. ness 

A very salutary lesson in critical humility is taught by 
J. M. Attenborough, in a paper on the first Edinburgh 
school of literary critics. The judgments passed by 
Hume and Blair on Shakespeare are screamingly funny. 





Harper’s Magazine. 

Harper's Magazine opens with a charming paper upon 
Walter Scott’s land, by William Sharp, which is illus- 
trated by tint reproductions of paintings by Charles K. 
Wood. Another pictorial feature of the magazine is the 
second instalment of the pictures of Mr. Abbey, illustrat- 
ing Goldsmith’s “ Deserted Village.” Mr. Ralph Bergen- 
gren contributes a scientific paper entitled “ The 
Autobiography of the Stars,” which is based upon 
material supplied by Professor Pickering, of Harvard 
University, and illustrated by photographs of the spectra 
of the stars and of lightning flashes. 
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. THE .NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


THe Nineteenth: Century for June is largely. devoted to 
“economic problems. The papers on the Shipping Combine 
and the Zollverein problem are dealt with elsewhere. 


LONDON UNIVERSITY. 


The most important of the other papers is Mr. Sidney 
-Webb’s on London University. It is a long and elaborate 
_ article ;— 

What London University wants isa British ‘* Charlottenburg ” 
_-—an extensive and fully equipped institute of technology, with 
special departments for such branches as mining and metallurgy, 
naval architecture and marine engineering, railway engineering 
and hydraulics, electric traction and power-transmission, electro- 
chemistry, optics, the various branches of chemical technology, 
and all possible applications of biology, Such an institution, 
‘“which’could bé begun on any scale 01 the land lying vacant at 
South Kensington, should admit only graduate students, or 
‘others adequately qualified, and should lay itself out from the 
-first to be a place of research in which there would be no teach- 
ing, in the ordinary sense, but only opportunities for learning— 
for every sort of investigation, carried out by professors and 
advanced students, individually and in co-operation. 

Such’ an institute would: cost £500,000 to build. Mr. 
- Webb adds ‘that £250,000 more would be needed for 
building and equipping a school of preliminary medical 
- science ;. £250,000 more for the extension and re-equip- 
ment_of University College, and £30,099 or £40,000 a 
year for a great school of languages. 


THE CHINESE DRAMA. 


‘Mr. Archibald. Little has an interesting article on the 
«drama in China. The stage in China, he says, is almost 
exactly identical with the English stage in Shakespeare’s 
times. There is a total absence of scenery. A motto 
adorns the rear of almost every stage in China with the 
wotds “ We hoid the mirror up to Nature.” Actors are 
apprenticed as children, and many learn their parts without 
books. A mark of attention to a distinguished ‘Visitor is 
to hand him the repertoire and ask him to choose a play 
out of some hundred in the list ; and Mr. Little says 
-that he: has often selected an unpopular and seldom- 
performed play and never found the test too much for 
them. - Rough indications of scenery are given in a 
primitive way. Cavalry are indicated by a whip held 
in the hand, and when dismounting or attempting to 
ride off they go through the action of bestriding a horse. 
Women are forbidden on the stage; and actors, with 
barbers, are the only degraded caste in China, their 
children being inadmissible to the official examinations. 
The Chinese theatre is always éducative and moral ; the 
dénouement is always the triumph of virtue. 


ENGLAND, AND THE LITTLE STATES. 


Mr. Demetrius Boulger .writes..on this subject. He 
gives an account of the proposed.union of. Holland with 
Great; Britain, which.nearly came off owing to Dutch fear 
of Prussian designs. Bismarck had been making speeches 
about Prussia’s need of ports ; and it it was said that he 
had prepared an ultimatum calling on Holland to come 
into the North German Confederation. Holland, having 
failed to propitiate France by the sale of Luxembourg, 
turned to England as Champion against Prussia. King 
William of Holland had then no likely heir, he had no 
thought of marrying: a second time, and his sons were 
dead. or dying. The negotiations for the union were 
carried on by secret channels ; and Mr. Boulger says that 
one of the points discussed was Dutch representation in 


the Imperial Parliament. Mr. Boulger has no’ infor- 


mation as to why these secret negotiations broke down. 
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OTHER ARTICLES, 

Captain L. Oppenheim describes. the: fight’ with the 
Boers at Roival.. Mr. W. L. Clowes deals with the career 
of Admiral Edward Vernon, who was dismissed from the 
Navy in the eighteenth century for insubordination. Sir 
Joshua Fitch deals with the Education Bill. Mr. Herbert 
Paul has a paper on George Eliot, written in his usual 
charming and penetrating way. Mr. Paul does not agree 
with Mr. Leslie Stephen that George Eliot could not 
portray male character. In the end of his article he 
compares George Eliot with Tolstoy. “ Resurrection,” in 
its breadth and humanity, in the depth of its feeling, in 
the vividness of its satire, and in the width of its charity, 
reminds Mr. Paul of George Eliot at her best, the George 
Eliot of “ Middlemarch.” 


—+——_—_ 


THE EMPIRE REVIEW. 

I MUST congratulate the editor of the Empire Review 
upon the improvement which he continues to make in 
his magazine. The June number is very brightly written, 
up to date and full of variety, both in prose and verse. 
The editor, in a short article on the state of Cape Colony, 
sounds a note of alarm. His paper is a plea for. the 
suspension of the Cape Constitution. Every penny spent 
by the Cape Government during the last six months has 
been spent illegally. There has been no registration for 
nearly two years, and by the provisions of the Con- 
stitution registration must take place once in every 
two years. By the Constitution Parliament should 
meet within twelve months of the last sitting, and 
it is now eighteen months since the Cape Parlia- 
ment sat. Therefore Mr. Kinloch Cooke would legalise 
the illegal suspension of the Constitution, believing 
that thereby he would secure the immediate abandon- 
ment of martial law, and hasten federation. As it is, 
the Treasury must be absolutely bankrupt before the end 
of the year. Public business in Cape Town, municipal 
and otherwise, is at a standstill. “ The proclamation of 
peace will only make confusion worse confounded, unless 
the Imperial Government is prepared to place the Colony 
under the-direct administration of the Crown.” 

Mr. Villari, writing on Italy’s Foreign Policy and 
British Interests, says that the way has been paved for 
the birth of the Triple Alliance, which he has now dis- 
covered to be compatible with separate arrangements on 
the part of Austria and Italy with Russia and France. 
Germany, however, has the strongest interest in the 
callapse of Austria, which is surely a very short-sighted 
view of the situation, No objection, however, can be 
taken to his confession that everything should be done 
to promote good relations between England and Italy: 

Mr. Dutton, chairman of the Board of the Colonial Col- 
lege, pleads in favour of giving youths who are to settle 
in South Africa training at home rather than in Africa. 

There are brightly written articles concerning “ Life 
in Canada” and in Australia, and also papers about 
India. Lord Strathcona’s paper and .Mr. Seddon’s 
character-sketch are noticed elsewhere. 





Macmillan’s Magazine for June publishes two articles 
of a very melancholy nature. One is entitled “ Our 
Unhappy Language,” which raises a lamentation over 
the extent to which the Americans are destroying the 
English language, both in spelling and in grammar ; and 
the other is upon the True Decadence that is shown by 
the general and mournful deficiency in the artistic spirit, 
when readers are callously contented with the slovenly 
and the garish. 
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“from drawings and photographs. 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 


MR. OscAR BROWNING, in the Century Magazine for 
June, gossips concerning the Royal Family of England. 
Mr. H. L. Nelson describes how laws are made at 
Washington, Mr. E. H. Pickering illustrates canals 
which are supposed to exist in the moon by pictures 
Mr. R. S. Baker gives 
a vivid account of the desert land of the great South- 
West of America; but the two most interesting papers 
are the copiously illustrated article entitled “‘ Triumphs of 
American: Bridge-building,” by Mr. F. W. Skinner, and 
“ The Great Civic Awakening.” 

AMERICAN BRIDGE-BUILDING. 


Mr. Skinner’s article is one which we might expect to 
find'more in the Wor/d’s Work than in the Century, 
but the illustrations alone produce a wonderful effect 
upon the way bridges are built into the air. The bridge 
across the St. Lawrence at Quebec will be the longest 
bridge in the world, being 100 feet longer than the span 
of the Forth Bridge. The trusses will rise 300 feet high 
above the tops of the main piers. The bridge will carry 
two ‘railroad tracks, two electric-car tracks and two 
catriage-ways, and will cost about £200,000, 

THE PRESERVATION OF BEAUTY IN PUBLIC PLACES. 


The other article of importance is on what Mr. Sylvester 


Baxter calls “ A Great Civic Awakening in America,” or 


‘the’ organised instruménts for the creation and preserva- 
tion of beauty in public places. The movement was begun 
by the local Improvements Societies, and was carried 
on by the American Scenic and Historic Preserva- 
tion Society. The trustees of public reservations in 
Massachusetts and city park associations, and 
architectural organisations have all co-operated in 
endeavouring to make the United States beautiful to 
dwell in. The American Park and Outdoor Arts Associa- 


‘tion has formed a women’s auxiliary for the express 


purpose of civic improvement. The League for Social 
Service of New York takes in hand the improvement of 
villages, and has collections of lantern slides, photographs, 
model plans, charts and maps, as well as a lecture-bureau 
service, at the disposal of those persons who wish to make 
improvements in village life. 

Another very interesting article is that describing the 


- use of bloodhounds in America for tracking down fugitives. 


—~¢——— 


Sandow’s. 

Sandow’s Magazine for May continues its admirable 
vocation of supplying information and of stimulating 
ambition about physical culture. The first paper is by 
Sandow himself and deals with Artistic Anatomy. It is 
illustrated with plates. which give simple instruction 
on the’ place of the» muscles most..considered by the 
trainer. The .writer laments. the too exclusive 
attention. usually paid to biceps and triceps and lays 
great stress on the need for developing the abdominal 
muscles. He insists again that “ will-power is the first 
essential in muscular development. It is mind that 
makes muscle.” Mr: Edgcumbe Staley supplies an 
interesting ‘study on Florentine sculptors and artists of 
the sixteenth century and physical culture, with illustra- 
tions. from Michael Angelo and others. There are other 
stimulating papers on athletics in New Zealand and in 
Scotland, with studies on wrestling and cycling. Such a 
number as this is sure to stir the healthy passion of every 


‘man and woman who reads it for a vigorous, lithe and 





fully-developed frame. : 
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SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE. 


Scribner's Magazine for June opens with one of those 
interesting articles the effect of which is almost to fill us 
with despair. It is entitled “ The New Agriculture,” and 
it gives an account of the fifty-six experiment stations 
established by the United States Government at a cost 
of £200,000 a year for the purpose of ascertaining what 
improvements can be made in agriculture. A thousand 
trained, scientifically practical men are in command of 
these stations. They spend their lives, with their staffs, 
in making endless experiments for the purpose of dis- 
covering how to improve agriculture. It is no use trying 
to summarise all that they have done ; but the net result 
is that the progress in agriculture in the last generation 
has been greater than in all the generations that have 
preceded it. “They stand,” says the writer, “ among 
the colossal factors that made for the progress of the last 
quarter of the nineteenth century, and their day has but 
just dawned.” What have we in England to compare 
with this concentration of scientific energy ? 

ete 


Blackwood. 


THE June number recognises the grave import of the 
Times history of the War for our national reputation. The 
writer of “ Musings without Method” girds at Mr. Car- 
negie’s depreciation of University education, and observes 
sardonically that his gift to the Scottish Universities 
must have been intended to injure the business aptitudes 
of a whole nation. The writer laments that “ presently 
the American ideal of life will be our own. ‘ All round 
people are ringing bells,’ once wrote-a witty critic of New 
York, ‘telephoning, telegraphing, stenographing, poly- 
graphing, and generally communicating their ideas about 
money to their fellow creatures by any means rather 
than the voice which God put in the larynx for the pur- 
pose of quiet conversation.’ Before long Londen will 
tell the same tale; and though we are confident that 
reaction will follow some day, it is not an agreeable inter- 
lude that lies before us.” The villdin of the whole South 
African drama, the writer later avers, is Mr. Gladstone, 
with Mr. Froude next in turpitude, 

Coeniguaniy 


Le Correspondant. 


Le Correspondant for May again devotes considerable 
space to minute discussions of the authenticity of the 
famous Holy Shroud of Turin. None of the critics who 
write in its columns are at all favourable to the authen- 
ticity hypothesis ; but in the May 25th number M. Paul 
Vignon, author of the much-discussed book on the 
Shroud, is allowed to reply to his critics. It cannot but 
be felt that the critics make out the better case. 

In an interesting article on the wine crisis, and the 
increasing difficulty France finds in disposing of her 
wines, the writer says the only real remedy is for France 
no longer to tolerate the spectacle of England supplying 
British brandy to French colonies, but to supply them 
herself. 

Le Correspondant is often unconsciously amusing in 
its hatred of M. Loubet and all his works. In his 
chronique of the month M. Joubert says :— 

Still, we have one hope left. M. Loubet has just solemnly 
opened in St. Petersburg a night-shelter . . . . which will bear 
the name of our President. When the Humbert dynasty has 
done robbing us, and when the insatiable Caillaux ... . has 
quite reduced us to beggary, we shall at least have one resource 
left. We can go and beg a place to lay our head in the Loubet 
shelter at St. Petersburg—if the alliance still lasts. 
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THE NEW LIBERAL REVIEW. 
THE New Liberal Review for June is a fairly good 
number but contains nothing striking. I have dealt 
elsewhere with the articles on the Coronation and on 
the shipping question. 
THE WORKING CLASSES IN RUSSIA. 

Mr. Brayley Hodgetts has a short article under this 
heading. Mr. Hodgetts does not believe in the enrich- 
ment of Russia by industrial development. He points out 
(quite justly) that the money which the peasants earn by 
working in the factories has come out of their pockets 
owing to the industries being dependent upon State 
protection. Mr. Hodgetts thinks that on the whole the 
Russian lower classes have not improved in morals or 
manners. He says that the factory hands, and in some 
places the peasants, have grown insolent, vicious, prone to 
violence, and addicted to the worst forms of debauchery. 

HOW TO ENRICH OUR ART GALLERIES. 

Mr. H. D. Lowry makes a novel suggestion. He 
points out that the National Gallery has only £750 
a year for new purchases of pictures, and proposes to 
remedy this by putting a tax on works of art exported 
from this country. A list would be drawn up of eminent 
dead painters whose works would be thus taxed. The 
owners would not suffer, as the inclusion of their picture 
in the list would enhance its value. The money realised 
by the tax would be used for purchasing new works for 
the nation. 

A LAMENT OVER THE CANALS. 

Mr. G. Cawley deals with the decay of our Canal 
System. The prosperity of the canals before the railway 
era was so great that the Birmingham Canal actually 
paid cent. per cent. At present some of the canals are 


_ under the control of the railway companies, and others 


have fallen into disuse. Mr. Cawley points out how 
valuable the canals might be for reducing exorbitant 
railway rates, and demands Parliamentary action. 





THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 

I HAVE noticed among the leading articles Mr. F. E. 
Garrett’s article on “The Character of Cecil Rhodes,” 
Mr. W. F. Ford’s “ Limits of the American Invasion,” 
Prince Ukhtomsky’s “Genius of China,” and Mr. 
Volkhovsky’s “ Russian Awakening.” These articles 
comprise nearly all that is interesting in the June 
Contemporary. 

WOMEN IN AGRICULTURE. 

Two papers deal with questions of importance concern- 
ing agriculture. Mrs. Bertram Tanqueray gives a 
lamentable account of the manners and morals of 
“ gangs ” of female agricultural labourers. She says that 
the tone of female field workers is exceedingly low, their 
ideas of morality are small, and their speech full of ex- 
pletives and obscenities. The Agricultural Gangs Act of 
1898 does not operate against this state of things, as 
there is no appointed inspector. The character of the 
gang-mistress is not always satisfactory, and Mrs. Tan- 
queray argues that an inspector should be empowered to 
see to this. Work in the fields is apparently not good 
even for the health of girls, as Mrs, Tanqueray says that 
the majority of the girls are physically weak and seldom 
healthy-looking. Colonel Pedder, in another paper, deals 
with the disintegration of country life, and foreshadows the 
time when farming will be carried on by great syndicates. 

THE GROWTH OF FRAUD. 

This is the title of one of Mr. Holt Schooling’s statis- 

tical articles. It appears that while all other crimes have 
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fallen in number within recent years, the various offences 
which come under the general title of “fraud” have 
largely increased. In 1885-1889 there were in England 
and Wales 85,024 crimes reported to the police, and in 
1895-99 the number of crimes had fallen to 76,860 ; but 
whereas the number of frauds reported in the first period 
was only 1,879, in the second it had risen to 2,599. 
While crime decreased nearly 10 per cent. frauds 
increased 38 per cent. Per million inhabitants the 
number of frauds had increased from 67 to 84. Mr. 
Schooling regards this as a very undesirable pheno- 
menon, for whereas crimes generally usually inflict injury 
upon only one person, frauds very often injure or ruin 
thousands. Another serious phenomenon is that while 
the number of frauds increased the percentage of persons 
tried for frauds diminished. In 1885-89 54 persons were 
brought to trial for every 100 frauds committed, while in 
1895-99 only 38 persons were brought to trial for every 


100 frauds. 
_—_—_~— 


THE OXFORD POINT OF VIEW. 

I AM glad to welcome the first number of a new 
University magazine, written and edited entirely by 
undergraduates. The Oxford Point of View appears 
twice a term, at one shilling net. There is a breezy, 
youthful. freshness about its contents which is very 
welcome. 

Mr. Hugh de Selincourt analyses Rossetti’s “ House 
of Life.” Mr. R. H. Stephen writes with a slightly 
superior note of the Rhodes bequest. “Cecil Rhodes,” 
he says, “was a great man, but he lived an ugly life. 
He was too thoroughly the incarnation of modernity to 
allow of him working like a great artist.” The writer 
thinks that he was pre-eminently one of those who appre- 
ciated the political value of money, perhaps to the neglect 
of the political value of anything else. This young man 
deplores the inclusion of the American students, He 
thinks the foundation of the American scholarships may 
be a mistake :— 

American ideals are not the ideals of Englishmen, and they 
are in certain respects opposed to English ideals. The present 
writer has always been of the opinion that there is far too much 
made of the friendship of our cousins across the ocean, at least 
on the part of cousins on this side of it, 

But when Mr. Stephen acquires a little more experience 
of the world, and the men that dwell therein, he will find 
that those who would have friends must show themselves 
friendly. Our cousins beyond the sea would have very 
little reason to make friends with us if we were alb 
superior persons like Mr. R. H. Stephen. 

The verse in the magazine is distinctly good, and fulf 
of promise, There is an article praising the new cathedral 
at Westminster. Other writers deplore the decay of the 
art of acting in England, and the non-musical character: 
of the English people. Mr. Lindsay, President of the 
Union, writes on the Liberal outlook. He takes a 
rather more hopeful view of the future than many of his. 
elders. 





THE Girl’s Realm is really an excellent magazine for 
its purpose. The June number has a paper on Miss. 
Fortescue Brickdale, the only woman ever admitted to. 
the Society of Painters in Oils. Miss Brickdale was born 
in London in 1872. . The article is fully illustrated by 


reproductions of the works—slightly Dante Gabriel 
Rossetti-ish—which have made her so well known. 
There-is also a good article on “ Animal Photography,” 
and the whole magazine is particularly well illustrated. 
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THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 
THE North American Review is hardly as good as 
usual, I have noticed elsewhere the paper on Japan’s 
Financial System, the Duchess of Sutherland’s “ Woman 
and Her Sphere,’ and Mr. Sydney Brooks’ article on 
“‘ The Situation in Spain.” 
MARK TWAIN ON FUNSTON. 

Mark Twain has a scathing paper entitled “A Defence 
of General Funston.” What Mark Twain cannot stand 
is Funston’s treachery in taking food from Aguinaldo :— 

By his own showing, he ran but one danger—that of starving. 
He and his party were well disguised, in dishonoured uniforms, 
American and Insurgent ; they greatly outnumbered Aguinaldo’s 
guard ; by his forgeries and falsehoods he had lulled suspicion 
to sleep ; his coming was expected, his way was_ prepared ; his 
course was through a solitude, unfriendly interruption was 
wnlikely ; his party were well armed; they would catch their 
prey with welcoming smiles in their faces, and with hospitable 
hands extended for the friendly shake—nothing would be neces- 
sary but to shoot these people down. That is what they did. 
It .was hospitality repaid in a brand-new, up-to-date, Modern 
Civilisation fashion, and would be admired by many. 

THE ISTHMIAN CANAL, 

Senator Morgan makes a strong attack upon the 
selection of the Panama route for the Isthmian Canal. 
He argues that the Panama route is bad on the ground of 
health, and that the local conditions and population along 
the route are less favourable than in the case of Nicaragua. 
But the worst feature is that no sailing ships will use it :— 

If we adopt the Panama route no sailing ships will use it, for 
the simple reason that nature refuses to supply winds in the calm 
belt; which reaches from five to eight hundred miles westward 
and nearly three hundred miles northward in the Pacific Ocean, 
off the Bay of Panama, The proof is conclusive as to this fact, 
and is as certain and undeniable as that the Gulf Stream runs 
between Cuba and Florida. 

Mr. Morgan says it is a great mistake to think that 
sailing ships are passing out of existence. The percent- 
age of increase in sailing ships is growing in America, 
and in Norway and France it is greater than that of 
steamships in tonnage and numbers. 

MR. CARNEGIE ON EXPANSION. 

Mr. Andrew Carnegie, in a paper on “ The Opportunity 
of the United States,” condemns severely the policy 
adopted towards the Philippines, and urges that the 
country should be treated as Cuba has been treated :— 

I- submit that we make a grave mistake in not following, in 


-the Philippines, the policy which has triumphed in Cuba, 


President McKinley said to the Cubans that he would ‘‘ aid them 
to establish a stable, free and independent government, and thus 
tealise the highest aspirations of the people.” This kept the 
peace ; not one Cuban was shot. It would have kept the peace 
in the Philippines. Let us hope the American nation is to 


. repeat this sublime act of self-abnegation with the Philippines, 


cand establish, under her protection, the first republic of the 
Orient. This accomplished, what a position for the future is 
‘ours—the greatest of Republics, the Mother of other Republics. 
Here lies true glory, which no other nation can attain, 

THE MONROE DOCTRINE FOR CHINA. 

Under the title of “ The Significance of the Anglo- 
Japanese Alliance,” Senator Jonathan P. Dolliver con- 
tributes a not too exact résumé of the partition of China 
by the foreign Powers, and declares the necessity for the 
maintenance of the integrity of China at all costs. The 
writer has a strong prejudice against Russia, and con- 
trasts that Power’s action in Manchuria very unfavourably 
witli America’s upright and unselfish dealings with 
China. Mr. Dolliver regards Secretary Hay’s observation 
upon the Russian-French memorandum of March 3, 
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that the Government o the United States “ reserves 
for itself entire liberty of action should circumstances 
arise whereby the policy and interests of the United States 
in China and Korea might be disturbed or impaired,” to 
be a warning to all the world that America, not content 
with the original Monroe doctrine, has now extended it to 
cover China and Korea—a process which seems easy 
to the worthy Senator. In this new branch of the 
Monroe doctrine, England and Japan are included, 
but “there can be no disparagement of the historic 
friendship between the Government of Russia and the 
people of the United States ”—which last statement does 
not fit into the rest of the Senator’s article. 
apucdiamas 


THE MONTHLY REVIEW. 


THE Monthly Review for June opens with an editorial 
article upon “ Profit and Loss on the Atlantic Deal,” 
which I have dealt with elsewhere. I have also quoted 
elsewhere from Mr. Kershaw’s paper on “ The Promotion 
of Trade withim the Empire.” : 

THE POSITION OF NAVAL ENGINEERS. 

Lieutenant Carlyon Bellairs, R.N., has a paper on 
“The Navy and the Engineers,” in which he criticises 
unfavourably the contentions of naval engineers. The 
engineer performs mechanical duties in which ordinary 
professional ability qualifies for promotion by seniority, 
while the combatant officers, having the entire direction 
of the ships and a power of choice involving judgment, 
initiative, and courage to an abnormal extent, have to 
be carefully selected for employment and promotion. 
The Navy must be based on the requirements of naval 
efficiency, and the directive power of a fleet cannot be 
undermined merely because the heart of the ship is 
mechanism :— 

Greater responsibility for the safety of the ship must carry 
with it enlarged powers, and in all seriousness it must be asked, 
Is this the time to introduce into our ships a Royal Navy Corps 
of Engineers with the titles and none of the essential functions 
of executive officers? Such a division of the part from the 
whole is known in politics as an imperium in imperio, and in a 
navy we know it well as the dry rot of a fighting force. 

THE TRUTH ABOUT SPION KOP. 

Mr. Basil Worsfold contributes a defence of General 
Warren under the title of “ The True Story of Spion 
Kop.” His article is illustrated with a very good map. His 
contention is that the two allegations against Warren, 
that he failed to carry out Buller’s instructions for the 
turning movement, and that he failed to make adequate 
arrangements for providing the force on Spion Kop with 
reinforcements and supplies, are both unfounded. Mr. 
Worsfold’s argument is too elaborate to be summarised 
here, but he undoubtedly makes out a good case for Sir 
Charles Warren. 





OTHER ARTICLES. 

I have quoted elsewhere a story from “A British 
Official’s Station Studies.” The article deals with the 
customs of the Bechuanas in a charming manner, and it 
is a pleasure to find some one who can write sympathetic- 
ally of the South African natives, and who does not 
regard them merely as potential mine-labour. There are 
two poems, one by Mr. Newbolt, the other a very short one 
by Mr. Thomas Hardy. The illustrated article this 
month deals with musical instruments in Italian art. 


It is written by Mrs. Kemp-Welch. Mr. M. A. Geroth- 
wohl deals with Maeterlinck’s new play, “ Monna Vanna.’ 
Mr. Horace Round writes on the history and functions 
of the office of Lord Great Chamberlain. 
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THE ENGINEERING MAGAZINE. 


THE June number opens with an appreciation of Lord 
Kelvin, by Professor F. B. Crocker. 


REMARKABLE INHERITED ABILITY. 

Professor Crocker has had many opportunities of 
observing the methods of the great physicist, arid has a 
boundless admiration for him. He says :— 

In his case we have an excellent example of inherited ability ; 
his father was: professor of mathematics in the University 
of Glasgow, where the son subsequently rendered fifty years 
of most distinguished service. His brother,!James Thomson, 
was professor of engineering and mechanics in the same seat 
of learning—a remarkable case of three members of one 
family occupying professorial chairs in the same Univer- 
sity and following closely similar lines of work... . The 
part played by Lord Kelvin in connection with the laying of 
the Atlantic cable is undoubtedly his strongest claim to high 
rank in the history of science and engineering. No other feat 
accomplished by human powers appeals more forcibly to the 
laythan as well as-to the specialist. Not only were mathe- 
matical knowledge and ability of the highest order required .to 
solve the problems involved: in this great undertaking ; co- 
ordinated with these. faculties the greatest possible degree of 
common-sense and practical faculties were equally necessary. It 
is ordinarily supposed that these two phases of mind are opposed 
to each other, the development of one having a tendency to 
dwarf or diminish the other, In Lord Kelvin’s case the two are 
combined and each is of the very highest order. 


MODERN LAUNCH PROPULSION. 
Mr. E. W. Roberts contributes an interesting article 
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because the coal companies usually own the land above 
the coal-beds, and subsidence does not matter, whereas 
in England it has to be guarded against. Freight in 
England per ton is just six times as much per mile as in 
America! .This is partly owing to the fact that British 
coal trucks hold only six to ten tons each, whereas. in 
America the standard is fifty tons. 





Deutsche Monatsschrift. 


THE Deutsche Monatsschrift contains a very interest- 
ing article by Alfred Kirchhoff upon the German settlers 
in Southern Brazil. It is astonishing how little is known 
in England about this large immigration of Germans, 
and it comes as a surprise to most Englishmen visiting 
Germany to find what great importance is attached 
thereto by Germans. . There is little doubt that as other 
channels have been blocked. to colonial expansion 
longing eyes are turned towards the flourishing colony in 
South Brazil. The Monroe Doctrine stands in the way 
of annexation, but not of insurrection and the forming of 
another state. The writer points out that although the 
German colonist:has penetrated everywhere, it is only in 
the three southern provinces of Brazil that he retains his 
nationality and looks to Germany as his Fatherland. 
Much information is. given about the climate and 
the country. One of the most beautiful in the world, 
is Mr. Kirchhoffs comment. The Colonists increase 
there at’ a much more rapid rate than in Germany, the 
birth-rate being between 40 and §0 per thousand and the 


upon the employment of vapour, gasoline, kerosene and death-rate 1o per thousand, as compared with a birth-rate 


electricity as a means of launch propulsion. Any of 
these is preferable to the old steam methods. Mr. 
Roberts gives an amusing account of the troubles of the 
owner of a small steam launch, for which position he says 
a suit of overalls is the most appropriate uniform. The 
writer describes in full the different systems used and 
illustrates his article with some very good photographs of 
launches, amongst others being the electrically driven 
submarine Holland. 


COAL IN ENGLAND AND AMERICA, 


An exceedingly interesting article is that contributed 
by A. S. E, Ackermann, comparing coal resources and 
coal-getting. He points out the enormous difference in 
the total area of the coalfields of America and Great 
Britain, viz., 222,500 and 9,000 square miles respectively. 
This, by the way, should afford comfort to those who 
ithagine that the world’s supply of coal is getting 


exhausted. Compared to Great Britain, America has 
hardly worked her coalfields. Other comparisons are 
interesting. In Great Britain faults are frequent and 


great, and the coal is found in various parts at almost all 
conceivable angles ; the seams often dip from 12 to 33 per 
cent. In America faults are practically unknown, and 
the greatest dip is about 5 per cent. In America a shaft 
of 200 feet is considered deep, whilst in England some 
workings are close on 4,000 feet deep! This, of course, 
gives every advantage to America in the matter of cheap 
haulage. Fire-damp is a frequent source of danger in 
English mines, but does not-occur in America. — Partly 
because of this electricity can be used much more 
freely in the States. Great Britain is, however, very 
far behind in the use of machines in mining. 
only 311 were used, whilst in America 3,907 were 
required. Owing to all these advantages, both natural 


In 1900 his own subject. 


of 37 and a death-rate of 21 in Germany. There are 
probably 300,000 Germans in South Brazil. In’ Porto 
Alegre, which is the capital of the Rio Grande do Sul 
province, there are 25,000 Germans in a total of 100,000 
inhabitants! Immigration began in 1824. 

. ——+—— 


The World’s Work. 

THE Worlds Work is as usual admirably illustrated, 
but its articles are perhaps not quite as good as usual. I 
have dealt elsewhere with the remarks upon Mr. Rhodes 
and his will.. There is an article on “.Old Cairo,” and 
two papers devoted to the triumph of Americanism, The 
first shows the gradual transfer of the world’s financial 
centre from London to New York, and the second deals 
with “America as a Peacemaker,” the writer, Mr. 
Frederick Emory, giving statistics to show America’s 
industrial ascendency, which he regards ‘as a pledge of 
peace. There is an article dealing with the state ‘of 
education in the Southern States, from which it appears 
that adult white illiteracy is as great as.it was 
before the Civil War, and that the total public 
school expenditure of ten States. works out: at 
only 24d. a day per pupil for only eighty-seven days in 
the year. Mr. W. J. Boies, writing on “ The New. Bank- 
ing Methods,” describes the “ financial department store ” 
as an instance of competitive banking methods. In 
order to attract ‘out-of-town customers one bank 
appointed a “specialist in the art of making friends,” 
who formed an information bureau for the accommoda- 
tion of visitors, studied the general needs of the bank’s 
customers, and made it his business to talk to each on 
The bank then organised a “ financial 
department store,” arranging to purchase for its customers 
anything they required in New York without expense 


and mechanical, the American coal-miner turns out 526 beyond the actual outlay. This bank sent to the country 


“tons per annum, compared to the 300 tons of the British. 


anything required, from servant girls to wedding gifts and 


Another cause why-American coal-is so:much cheaper is complimentary bouquets. j 
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THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 

THE Fortnightly Review for June is a good and varied 
number. The revival of interest in South African mat- 
ters, which has resulted from the peace negotiations, 
indicated by three articles deaiing with South African 
affairs. I have dealt with these elsewhere. The first 
six pages are allotted to a not very remarkable Coro- 
nation Ode by Mr. James Rhoades, and the number 
ends with Mr. W. L. Courtney’s “ Undine.” Mr. Carl 
Snyder’s paper on “ Dr. Loeb’s Researches and Disco- 
veries ” I have quoted from elsewhere. 

AMERICAN WIVES AND ENGLISH HOUSEKEEPING. 

‘There is a brightly written paper under this title by 
Mrs. John Lane. Mrs. Lane is severe on the subject of 
English houses and housekeeping, and she finds the 
belief that it is cheaper to live in England than in 
America a delusion. The English coinage by its divisions 
and sub-divisions conduces to waste; English houses, 
considering their inferiority, are dear, and in England the 
expense of service is greater, more servants being re- 
quired to do the same amount of work. Mrs. Lane 
declares that English furniture is dearer and in worse 
taste than American, and that most articles of food are 
dearer in England :— 

How I wish I could clap a big, stolid, conservative, frost- 
bitten English matron into a snug American house, with a 
furnace, and heaps of closet (cupboard) room, and all sorts of 
bells and lifts and telephones, and then force her to tell me the 
absolute, unvarnished truth! What would she say? I know! 

LIFE IN SPAIN, 

“D” has a paper on Social Life in Spain, a very 
interesting paper dealing largely with the position of 
women in the Peninsula. His verdict is a mixture of 
condemnation and approval. The subjection of women 
exists everywhere in Spain, but it is accompanied by 
many advantages :— 

No other country in Europe can offer such a striking example 
of the solidarity of relationship, and in none other is the love of 
hearth and home so marked, The devotion in all classes 
between father and son, husband and wife, brother and sister, 
are among the finest traits of the popular character, and recall a 
time when, prior to the disintegrating process of civilisation, 
blood was, in the best sense of the word, thicker than water. 

WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY. 

Mr. Marconi’s article upon the practicability of wire- 
less telegraphy is a simple narrative of what has been 
done since the first message by ztheric wave in wireless 
telegraphy was sent by Lord Kelvin in 1898 down to 
November 15th, 1899. The paper, therefore, does not 
touch in any way upon recent controversies as to the 
alleged telegraphy without wires across the Atlantic. 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

Mr. Arthur Symons writes on the sculptor Rodin ; Mr. 
J. P. Hartog contrasts the English methods of teaching 
composition and style with the French methods, much to 


the disparagement of the English method ; Mr. Joseph 


Morris writes on the dramatist Webster. 





THE Lady’s Realm for June is better than usual, 
especially the illustrations, Mr. W. G. Fitzgerald describes 
and illustrates “Church Decorations at Fashionable 
Weddings.” Some rectors, it seems, object to their 
churches being turned into temporary conservatories, and 
looking like Covent Garden ‘at 8 a.m. There is a very 
readable paper on “ The Coming of Age of the ‘King of 
Spain,” also one on Lord Rosebery. Another paper is 
on racing women, and there is a not very brilliant dis- 
cussion on the management of husbands. 





THE REVUE DES DEUX MONDES. 

WE have noticed elsewhere M. Dastre’s article on 
Life and Death. In addition to this paper the most 
important contribution to the first number of the Revue 
deals with German ambitions in the East. The anony- 
mous writer regards the incessant movements of Ger- 
manism, its ebb and flow, and the transformations of the 
German power as forming in reality the history of 
Continental Europe. Towards the West the rehabilita- 
tion of France, which has followed the war of 1870, is 
rightly regarded as forming a counterpoise to German 
expansion in that direction. But towards the East the 
domestic difficulties of Austria, the decay of the Ottoman 
Empire, and the feuds of the Danubian and Balkan 
nationalities have smoothed the path of German 
activities. In fact, Germanism tends more and more to 
concentrate on the East the whole force of its national 
action, and to regard the Slav race as its most serious 
adversary. 

THE BEGINNINGS OF TAINE. 

Some early letters of Taine, the great historian, are 
noteworthy as revealing the state of mind of those 
struggling men of letters who flourished in the late 
forties and early ’fifties—that is, on the eve of the Second 
Empire. That period of French history is beginning to 
prove very fascinating to the modern writer ; and this is 
further shown in the second number of the Revue, con- 
taining several very good articies, of which. profoundly 
interesting to the student of modern history is M. 
Ollivier’s account of Napoleon III.’s half-brother, the 
brilliant and unscrupulous Duc de Morny, who may be 
said to have engineered the coup détat, and who, had 
he lived, would certainly have prevented the Franco- 
Prussian War. It is often said that the existence of no 
human being is really indispensable to his friends and 
his country ; that of Morny seems to have been of practi- 
cally indispensable value to his sovereign and to France. 
Louis Napoleon never alluded to their common origin ; 
to have done so would have been to throw a slur on his 
much-loved mother’s memory, but he was well aware 
that in his half-brother he had had a devoted friend and 
helper, and that his premature death struck a blow at 
the Second Empire from which it never recovered. M. 
Ollivier gives a striking account of Morny’s last interview 
with the Emperor and with the Empress, but the same 
scene has been described with incomparable art by 
Alphonse Daudet, who made Morny the hero of one of 
his novels under the transparent pseudonym of “ Duc de 
Mora.” 

IN FAR UKRAINE, 

Everything Russian is still the fashion in France, and 
Mme. Bentzon will find many readers for her vivid 
account of a journey through that portion of the great 
Northern Empire known as Little Russia. She considers 
that the peasantry of Ukraine have remained medieval 
in many of their personal habits, in their ardent 
patriotism, and notably in their love of religious ob- 
servances. While not caring for the Gieek Orthodox 
rites, she was touched and charmed to find that in the 
Greek Church little children comniunicate, brought to 
the altar by their mothers in response to our Lord’s 
words, “ Suffer little children to come unto me.” 

Pree 

“THE oldest Anglo-Jewish congregation ” is, according 
to’ Mr. A. M. Hyamson in the Suaday at Home, that 
which was established under the Commonwealth in a 
synagogue in King Street, Aldgate (rebuilt in 1702). 

















THE REVUE DE PARIS. 

THE editors of the Revuz de Paris are devoting more 
and more space to fiction. Of the sixteen contributions 
published in the two May numbers, seven consist of 
works of the imagination, the place of honour being 
given to a translation of D’Annunzio’s “Gioconda” 
and Maeterlinck’s drama “ Monna Vanna.” 


BELGIUM’S AFRICAN EMPIRE, 


M. Wilmotte contributes an interesting paper on the 
Congo, and incidentally he gives a striking account of 
Leopold II., the astute Sovereign of Belgium to whom 
one of the smallest of European States owe$ what may 
develop into one of the most important of African 
territories, A little over twenty-five years ago Leopold 
II. convened in Brussels a meeting of explorers, of 
famous travellers, and of scientists. From this Conference 
sprang the International African Association, and in the 
five years which foliowed six Belgian African expeditions, 
admirably organised, and in ‘each case commanded by 
Belgian military officers, had started for Central Africa 
with the full approval of the King. And so little by little 
Belgium acquired more and more territory, until in 1885 
King Leopold was proclaimed Sovereign of the Independent 
Congo State. Leopold II. is apparently a believer in 
chartered companies, and at the present moment there 
are twenty-five such associations in the Congo Stat 


FROM GREECE TO SOUTH AFRICA, 


M. Bérard is represented by two very different articles. 
The one, entitled “Greek Origins,” deals with the topo- 
graphy of old Greece. Under the somewhat ominou3 
title of “The South African Affair” the same writer 
gives a most careful and intelligent analysis of Mr. 
Conan Doyle’s now famous pamphlet, written avowedly 
with a view of presenting the British Imperialist 
case to the world at large. M. Bérard treats his adver- 
sary—for adversary he considers the author of “ The Great 
Boer War” to be—with admirable courtesy and fairness ; 
indeed, he goes further, and when telling the story of the 
concentration camps he admits frankly that far more was 
done to remedy the state of things than would have been 
done by any other country in a stateofwar. As he rightly 
says, the famous English novelist’s eontribution to the 
war literature is a piece of very clever special pleading. 
‘Of course M. Bérard entirely denies that the British 
Empire has any special mission to fulfil to the world at 
large. In a striking passage he sums up the character 
and aspirations of Cecil Rhodes. Those who styled him 
_ the Napoleon of the Cape, he writes, were wrong ; the 
title which would have best fitted him was the Alexander 
of Africa. Like Alexander the Great, his outlook was 
nobler and greater than that of Bonaparte. He bases 
his view of Rhodes’s character on two articles which 
have appeared in the REVIEW OF REVIEWS—that of 
November, 1899, and that published this last April. 
He tells the story of the negotiations which led to 
‘the outbreak of the war, and of the Press agitation 
in favour of the Uit!anders; but he is willing to 
admit that the outbreak of hostilities would probably 
not have taken place when it did had it not been for the 
action of “that strange knight-errant, who, with his all- 
powerful name, William II., signed the famous telegram 
on the morrow of the Jameson Raid.” How far, he asks 
significantly, is the German Emperor responsible for the 
awful carnage which has taken place during the last 
three years? 





THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 








THE NOUVELLE REVUE. 


THE May numbers of the Nouvelle Revue are not as 
interesting as-is sometimes the case with this publication. 
We have noticed elsewhere a curious account of what is 
known as the Virgin Mary’s house at Ephesus, and of the 
causes which led to its being identified, and a critical 
account of the French Remount Department. 


THE ALGERIAN PROBLEM. 


Algiers has always been supposed to be the one 
prosperous French Colony. M.de Pouvourville, who has 
made a special study of France’s Colonial Empire, views 
the whole state of things there with profound pessimism. 
He points out that the French population of the Colony 
does not increase, and indeed shows a tendency to grow 
less ; while the native races, notably the Arabs, become 
more powerful, and are practically untouched by French 
civilisation. The Jew element is taking larger and larger 
proportions, and includes many Jews who, while nominally 
of French nationality, are really by birth Levantines, 
Greeks, Egyptians and Italians. So important a part 
do the Jews now play in Algerian commerce and society 
that there has arisen a powerful anti-Semite party, com- 
posed in a great measure of members of the old Colonial 
families, who were very indignant at a law passed in 
1870, and which admitted every Jew showing a very short 
residence in Algiers to the full privileges of French 
nationality. 

THE ROMANCE OF AUGUSTE COMTE, 

Positivists will read with mixed feelings M. Pascal’s 
very frank account of the curious love episode which so 
powerfully influenced Auguste Comte during the whole of 
the last part of his life. Unhappily married to a woman 
who from first to last proved utterly unworthy of him, and 
yet whom he had rescued from a degraded and wretched 
life, he came across, when forty-six years of age, the now 
famous Clotilde De Vaux, who, some sixteen years 
younger than himself, lived a life of austere grass widow- 
hood, also the victim of a wretched marriage. Till this 
lady’s death Comte cherished for her what must be called 
for want of a better name a platonic passion which 
powerfully influenced his whole views of life, and which 
seemed to increase in feeling after her somewhat 
premature death. To this episode, and to the influence it 
exercised over his mind, M. Pascal attributes the curious 
character of the rules drawn up by Comte concerning the 
marriage of Positivists. 


A REPUBLIC IN SPAIN? 

Is Spain drifting towards a Republic? Yes, says M. de 
Ricard, and to prove his belief he analyses the various 
forces which are now contending against one another 
under the feeble rule of the newly crowned King. Unlike 
most foreign critics, he is no believer in the Queen 
Mother, and indeed goes so far as to say that at no time 
during the last ten years has she known how to find a 
solution to any. of the difficulties which confront the 
responsible ruler of Spain ; on the contrary, she has gone 
on—and so probably will her son, who is wholly under 
her influence—much as did Napoleon III. during the 
later years of the Second Empire. If this ‘view of the 
situation is correct, the world will probably soon see 
Alphonso XIII. join the already large group of Princes 
and Princesses who are fated to live in exile, and of 
whom the doyenne is his own grandmother, Queen 
Isabella. 

Other articles deal with the joy of mountaineering ; 
with Raphael’s sojourn in Rome ; and with the career of 
the Chinese Emperor, Chi Hoang Ti. 
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THE ITALIAN REVIEWS. 

PROFESSOR ZANICHELLI, of Siena, writing in the 
Nuova Antologia (May 16th) on parties and groups in 
the Italian Chamber, takes a very gloomy view of 
parliamentary government in Italy, which, according to 
him, is passing through a grave crisis. The absence of 
clearly defined political parties within the Chamber and 
the lack of good administrative traditions throughout the 
country, which means that administrative action is 
frequently subordinated to politico-parliamentary interests, 
are the chief causes he enumerates for the unsatisfactory 
legislative position. The senator, P. Blaserna, writes to 
denounce spiritistic experiments, and declares that all the 
experiences he has enjoyed for the last half-century, from 
planchette and table-rapping to the more elaborate per- 
formances of Ensapio Palladino, have been founded on 
fraud. He, however, draws a distinction between spiritual- 
ism and spiritism, the one being a high philosophic con- 
ception, the other only “a miserable caricature” of the 
former. Paola Lombroso, the daughter of the great 
scientist, writes somewhat rapturously concerning the love 
of flowers as one of the permanent characteristics of the 
human race, and there is a discriminating criticism of 
d’Annunzio’s “ Francesca” by S. Sighele, but for the rest 
the May numbers of the Axfologia are scarcely up to 
their usual level of excellence. 

Emporium continues to be among the very best of the 
illustrated magazines. Besides a biographical notice 
with two portraits of Mr. Arthur Symons, and an account 
of the Borghese Villa, with excellent reproductions of all 
the most celebrated pictures in its galleries, the May 
number contains a very fully illustrated article on the 
Italian sculptor David Callandra, who is also the subject 
of an article in the Nuova Antologia. The reason of 
this is that after ten years of arduous labour Callandra 
has just completed a large and elaborate monument to 
Amedeo, Duke of Aosta, which has been erected at 
Turin. Callandra is still comparatively a young man, 
and his reputation has scarcely crossed the Alps ; but in 
his own country he is regarded as one who, like Rodin, 
has been able to free himself from the trammels of con- 
ventional sculpture and create for himself new methods 
and fresh inspiration. His latest work has been 
acclaimed with enthusiasm. 

Professor Toniolo, in the Avista Internazionale, 
expounds the social meaning of the most recent pontifical 
utterance of Leo XIII., and Professor Cantono sums up 
with admirable clearness the need for special legislation 
to regulate the work of women and children, such regula- 
tions until a recent Act of Parliament being practically 
non-existent in Italy. 

The recently-founded Vuova Parola, whose aim seems 

to be to seek for and to give utterance to new ideals in 
life and literature, publishes some excellent literary 
articles in its May number, one on Maeterlinck, and 
another on contemporary Spanish literature. 
. Madame Matilde Serao has entered the ranks of 
editors by founding a little weekly magazine at Naples, 
La Settimana, which is intended to bring good literature 
within the reach of people of limited means. The names 
of her contributors, P. Molmenti, Héléne Vacaresco, 
Paul Bourget and others, together with her own frequent 
contributions, promise to give vitality to her venture. 


ree" “ 


“ FEASTS OF FLOWERS” is the title of a well-illustrated 
paper in the Royal Magazine for-June, descriptive of 
Californian flower revels—like most American things, on 
a gigantic scale. 


THE REVIEWS REVIEWED. 








THE DUTCH MAGAZINES. 

Elsevier's Geillustreerd Maandschrift usually gives 
us a fairly good supply of art subjects, and this month we 
have two articles dealing with artists, one on a modern 
artist and the other on the Dutch masters in the Ermitage 
in St. Petersburg. There are reproductions of the works 
of Franz Melchers, the modern subject, which attract 
attention, while the article on the old paintings at 
St. Petersburg also contains a reproduction. On the 
whole, it seems rather unfair to have two sets of 
reproductions in the same issue ; for although one may 
admire those of the modern, he has to take second place 
when compared with the ancient—one zs a master and 
the other may yet be. Comparisons are not always just, 
yet one cannot help comparing when the two are placed 
before one’s eyes. ‘There is a good article, fully illustrated, 
on Mycenae, which forms interesting reading ; there are 
pictures of quaint drinking cups, a golden altar, “ The 
Lion’s Gate” and other curiosities, which render the text 
more enjoyable. The continuation of the description of 
a stay among the natives of Surinam, a story, poetry and 
editorial gossip complete the number. 

Woord en Beeld opens with a curious Chinese legend, 
followed by a sketch of Professor Lorentz, with portrait. 
The Professor is one of those who do great things for the 
public weal without so much as being known, even by 
name, to many who are benefited by his scientific dis- 
coveries and improvements in the world of industry and 
trade ; he has devoted himself to many subjects, and it 
was not until his fellow scientists celebrated the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of his “doctorship” that his name 
became generally known. The perusal of such a sketch 
as this serves to remind us that in other countries besides 
Great Britain, America and Germany, scientists are 
working with an eye to commercial progress. A chat 
about some old Gelderland towns is an indication that 
there are many quiet, quaint spots to be visited during the 
holidays by those who desire rest rather than rushing about. 

Passing over the story with which De Gids opens the 
issue under review, we come to an essay on “ India and 
Democracy,” by C. Th. van Deventer, whose name is a 
guarantee of something worth reading; the idea that 
Holland should give up its colonies, as advocated by 
some democratic politicians, gives him a theme. The 
sources from which Wagner drew the stories of his 
musical works is a continuation of a subject which, 
though not entirely novel, has something entirely new 
in it. “‘ The Amazons” afford Dr. Vurtheim a subject 
for a dip into bygone days, and he succeeds in his task 
of interesting and imparting knowledge at the same 
time. After reading an issue of this monthly one lays 
it aside with the feeling that the contributors have gone 
so thoroughly into their subjects that anything which has 
not been said by them on those subjects is not worth 
saying. There is nothing superficial about the essays. 

Three articles are the complement of the contents of 
Vragen des Tijds, with its eighty pages. Electoral Law 
Statistics offer a grand field for a display of figures, 
and the reader gets as many as he wants. Of tore 
universal interest ‘is the article on lead poisoning, 
wherein Mr. de Vooys deals exhaustively with this 
important matter. “State Dispensaries” is another 
excellent article on an equally important topic; Dr. 
Bruinsma, the author, advocated their establishment 
sixteen years ago. 

i i i 

THE Sunday at Home for June is beautified with a 
frontispiece in colours reproduced from Sir John Millais’s 
famous picture, “The Highlander’s Release.” 











_ THE NEW ENGLAND MAGAZINE. 


In the Mew England Magazine for May there are 
only two articles of general interest. 


STEEL SHIPBUILDING IN MASSACHUSETTS, 


Writing on this subject, Mr. Ralph Bergengren 
describes the sudden revival of shipbuilding at Quincy, 
Massachusetts, which in barely a year and a half has 
arrived at a total (in construction) of 44,500 tons, 
including the first seven-masted schooner ever built. 
Already the works at Quincy can only be compared 
with Cramp’s, and the three other leading American 
firms. ‘It has introduced many novelties, its plant is 
almost entirely worked by electricity, and its working 
force will eventually probably number 3,000. Of profit- 
sharing there is no mention, but the company has bought 
an old estate to be sold in lots to the workmen, who may 
buy the stock in what is meant to be a kind of loan and 
building association. Already the company does govern- 
ment work, and experts have reported that first-class 
battleships could be built certainly as well and probably 
more cheaply at Quincy than anywhere else. 


ILSENBURG AND BEDALE SCHOOLS. 


-Mr. Daniel S. Sanford contributes a highly interesting 
paper on “ Two Foreign Schools and their Suggestions.” 
‘The first foreign school is at Ilsenburg, Hartz, and 
struck Mr. Sanford most favourably as. showing far more 
flexibility, and being more likely to develop resourceful 
men with ideas than the general run of German schools, 
too superbly organised, too clockwork-like. At both 
schools. the pupils were found being trained out of doors, 
gardening, putting up fences, dairying, surveying, botan- 
ising, milking, bringing in hay. One .boy was even 
clearing out a drain as his contribution to the school 
community at Ilsenburg. In the yard (also at Ilsenburg) 
an arithmetic class was estimating the. cost of painting 
the house by reckoning its superficial area. The charge 
generally made against German boys-—lack of initiative— 
could’never be made here. 

Modern languages are taught by native teachers, con- 
trary to the usual German practice ; French and English 
schools are corresponded with, and England and France 
are visited in the holidays. There are frequent school 
excursions, walking and bicycling, lasting from two days 
to. a fortnight. Reading aloud is another art much 
cultivated. 

Bedale is conducted on the same broad principles, 
there being one great difference, that the headmaster 
believes in girls and boys being educated together. He 
says :— 

). lam convinced that ideal conditions can exist only when boys 
and girls are educated together. It is natural and right that 
they should be so educated. Life in our little community is less 
abnormal. since the girls came. They save our boys from 
undue rudeness,and the girls are themselves the gainers for the 
freer life they are leading. The best of good comradeship exists 
between them. Our experiment is only a year old, but thus far 
it has’ been a splendid success. 


Books are at first little used. Latin is not begun before 
twelve, Greek never before fifteen, and at sixteen a pupil 
is advised to begin to specialise. The system certainly 
involves great strain on the masters. ‘What are your 
hours?” one was asked: “From seven in the morning 
until nine at night,” was the answer. \ “ What time do 
you have to yourself?” “None whatever, except after 
nine p.m.” 





Tue REvIEW oF REVIEWS. 





LA REVUE. 


La Revue for May contains, as usual, a number of 
excellent literary articles, among which are some notes 
on Ibsen contributed by Mme. Rémusat, and a long 
article weighing the gros and cons as to whether 
Petrarch’s house at Vaucluse still exists, and if so which 
itis. An article which is really fact, though it reads like 
fiction, is on Langallerie, a seventeenth century adven- 
turer, in the toils of Mme. de Maintenon. 

M. de Croze discusses the ravages of alcoholism in 
Lower Brittany. Out of 6,385 young Bretons who came 
up for examination last year, 1,657 were referred to a 
second examination, and 702 exempted altogether—and 
this largely because of the perpetual habit of drinking, 
especially among the women. 

A curious article, suggested by the recent Holy Shroud 
discussions, .is contributed by Dr. Cabanés on “ The 
Death of Jesus in the Light of Contemporary Science.” 
Dr. Cabanés’ impartiality sums up the views of all the 
different scientists on the subject of how the crucifixion 
actually took place ; to what death was actually due— 
whether to exhaustion, to strain on the heart, or what ; 
where the piercing with the spear took place, and the 
possibility of burial alive. Dr. Cabanés, after setting 
out an infinity of different theories, concludes that 
no definite theory is possible. 





The Pall Mall Magazine. 


THE Pall Mall Magazine for June is far the best of 
the Coronation numbers, both in reading matter and 
illustrations. No article on ‘“the Coronation” will be 
read with more interest than the terse: opening paper by 
Lord Esher, which all who cannot be in the Abbey might 
well read on Coronation Day. For a: vivid forecast of 
the scene there has been nothing to approach it. 

Mrs, A. Murray Smith writes of “the Coronation 
Service” ; the Duke of Argyll discusses “the Crown as 
a Symbol”; Mrs. E. T. Cook writes some hints for 
Coronation visitors as to interesting old City nooks to 
visit ; Mr. Alfred Kinnear has a very interesting paper 
on “Some Historic Coronations” ; and Miss Howarth’s 
description of “ Their Majesties’ Courts,” with elaborate 
illustrations of tempestuous Court petticoats, is very 
timely. ° 

Mr. William Archer has again been conversing, this 
time to Mr. George Alexander. Mr. Edmund Robertson 
discusses “The King in Politics.” Another paper is on 
Domesday Book, at the Record Office, Chancery Lane ; 
while Mr. Ian Malcolm describes a visit to Jaipur, whose 
highly intelligent Maharajah will be one of the most 
interesting Coronation guests. 


—_——>——_. 


The Cosmopolitan. 


IN the Cosmopolitan for May the sketches of “ Captains 
of Industry” have been separately noticed. The Ameri- 
canisation of the London Stage is discussed by Mr. H. G. 
Rhodes, from which’ it is alarming to learn how many 
of the best known actresses, at the best. theatres, are 
Americans. Lavinia. Hart, writing on “Women as 
College Presidents,” sets out the high qualifications 
required by any one holding that office, and notes with 
satisfaction that it is now amply proved that women may 
possess such qualifications. There are now many 


examples of women in the States who make admirable 
college presidents. The first instalment of Mr. J. Brisben 
Walker’s paper on “ Cecil Rhodes” is noticed separately. © 
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LEARNING LANGUAGES BY LETTER-WRITING. 


— — ——— 


E have to welcome another earnest worker to the 
ranks of those who wish to promote an exchange 
of homes for the holidays only, or for a longer 

term. Our readers know well our efforts, the difficulties 
and the occasional successes which give encouragement 
to renewed efforts, and here I take the opportunity of 
asking all interested, whether in exchange of homes or 
in the simpler exchange of letters, whether between 
scholars or adults, to write me about their own experi- 
ence. I remember a country vicar, an earnest man, who 
instituted a post-box, just inside the church doors, in 
which, he requested his parishioners to put their 
communications, telling ahim their especial needs, 
which he took for granted would often be com- 
mon needs, criticising his sermons and supplying 
texts for them also. Names were not needed ; all he 
wanted was to be in touch with his people, that he might 
help them to the mental and spiritual food they hungered 
for. Needless to say that the sermons were never 
tedious and were informed with a spirit of vitality. 
Well!) Our work is ¢o help, and to do this effectually we 
must know. where we have made mistakes, while it is an 
encouragement to know when our aims have been reached. 
For example, I have arranged, with a great expenditure 
of time—which means health and money—that two 
young people should pay visits each to the home of 
the other. The visits have been a boon. to both; 

yet neither they nor their parents thought even 
to write and thank me, and it was -only by 
chance I even heard that my arrangements were 
a success. Of course, it was pure thoughtlessness. 
Neither side imagined the promoter to be anything but 
an editorial machine, working for so much money and 
impersonally, whereas, of course, the reality is -quite 
different. Machines can make chairs, but a_ living 
interest is imperative when one is dealing with the needs 
of our correspondents ; oddly enough, though, we do get 
scolded when we are not successful in our efforts. 

But this is a digression. I set out to say chat to 
Concordia, with its editor, M. Lombard, and Herr 
Verlag, of Berlin, we may now add M. Chambonnaud, 
the editor of Quatre-Langues. 1 quote here from the 
number of April 20th :— 

Our ambition is. to see organised in. France and other 
countries, on a large scale, a system of exchange of children. 
It is a logical result of the exchange of letters. What is more 
natural, after having written to some person for years, during 
which we have learnt to know and like him, that we should 
also desire to see him, talk to him, visit with him all the places 
he has described—see the originals of the photographs he has 
sent, and mak: the acquaintance of his family—his sisters, his 
brothers, and the school friends whose names and concerns we 
know so much about. And the fire fun one promises oneself 
—the unfamiliar games, the excursions planned in_ advance ! 
<* But,” say ‘the parents, ‘ 
unknown—the cost!” Well, an ordinary holiday means money 
for the ticket ; and to your boy the people he-is going to visit 
are not strangers, and they will have a strong interest in treating 
him well, for are they not going to confile their own child to 
you in turn? 


M. Chambonnaud writes to me that possibly on both 
sides of the Channel the railway companies would help 
by permitting half fares. In France such concessions 
are easily obtained. Let us hope on our own side the 
idea may find some favour. 


‘the ‘distance—the journey into the 


SCRAPS FROM VARIOUS SOURCES. 

German is more suitable than French’ for earlier 
teaching. . There is greater kinship between an English 
and German than between an English and French child. 
The pronunciation of German is more simple, and the 
common “objects and ‘occurrences of daily life are ex- 
pressed mainly by words of Teutonic origin. Excellent 
mental training is afforded by the grammar. 

No two words are complete equivalents, not only no 
two words in English and~ French, or in French and 
German, but even no two'words in English. 

The crying need at the present time is for trained 
teachers of modern languages. 

Every lesson falls naturally into three parts : 
work, reading and writing. 

It takes time to get a British schoolboy to grasp the 
fact that the first commandment of the New Method is 
that it is his chief duty: to inform the master whenever 
he does not understand a word. 

A well-known irénmaster'said : “We have been obliged 
to refuse a score of first-rate public schoolboys, boys 
whom I should have been only too glad to help on, 
simply because. they could talk no French or German. 
The great German principle is, “ First teach the spoken 
word and then the written one.” 

(From speeches of: famous teachers in the April 
Modern Language Quarterly.) 

A German professor writes : “ Correspondents should 
consult both halves’ of the dictionary, 2.2., after he has 
obtained the German equivalent for an English word he 
should look in the-German section to see whether the Eng- 
lish equivalent given answers his thought. The boy who 
wrote that ‘ the saucepan-steamer would reach the island 
in four hours’ had looked out in the English*portion of 
the dictionary for ‘steamer’ and had found ‘ Dampfkoch- 
topf, but not turning up the word on the German half, 
had not realised that his voyage would have to be made 
in a cooki 3-pot, instead of in a steamboat.” However, 
pronunciation and not the dictionary-search was in fault 
when the lady, meaning to Speak of heart-sickness, said, 
“Jai le mort dans la cour.” 

NOTICES, 

Many students in India seek correspondents amongst 
their fellow-subjects in England. 

Dutch and Italian students ask their friends across 
the Channel to correspond with them. _ Will those 
answering send a stamped addressed envelope for reply ? 

Applicants for correspondents, if adult, should send 
age, occupation (if any), and one shilling towards the cost. 

“ Scholars’ names should be sent by parents or teachers ; 
there is no fee needed, except when German is in 
question, when 23d. should be sent with each. 

A family in Spain would be glad to receive an English 
girl, who would be a companion to the mocher and 
daughter. She would receive in return’ board, lodging 
and “teaching i in Spanish. 

A country doctor in centre of France would receive 
an English boy of seventeen during the summer holidays 
in exchange for his son. For particulars write to Mdlle. 
Cutxan, 4 Malrevers, Haute Loire. 

Madame Mieille, 59, Rue des Pyrenées, Tarbes, 
strongly recommends a French lady, w ho has been some 
years in Spain and speaks Spanish fluently. She would 

take a holiday or a permanent engagement. 
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MR. HERBERT SPENCER. 
(His latest portrait.) 
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THE SWAN SONG OF MR. HERBERT SPENCER.* 


MELANCHOLY and pathetic interest attaches 
to the volume which Mr. Herbert Spencer 
has just published. The preface, which is 

dated Brighton, March, 1902, concludes with the 
following sentence :—‘“ The volume herewith issued 
I can say with certainty will be my last.” 

Mr. Herbert Spencer is now eighty-two years old. 
He is the last survivor of the giants of the Victorian 
era, the only philotorhg with a world-wide reputation 
now existing in the English-speaking world. In this 
volume of “ Facts and Comments” we have the last 
ripe fruit from an old tree, which for two generations 
has been a tree of knowledge from which mankind 
has gathered many of those words of wisdom that 
Solomon described as apples of gold set in pictures 
of silver. 

It is sad to think that instead of setting like a 
victorious summer. sun, surrounded by radiant clouds 
illumined by the splendour of the departing luminary, 
Mr. Spencer should be taking leave of the world in 
the midst of a depressing gloom. Mankind, 
instead of profiting by his words of warning and 
counsel, seems to him to be rapidly retrograding 
through barbarism to slavery. The old man elo- 
quent raises a bitter cry: “We have laboured in 
vain, and spent our strength for nought.” And in 
this collection of miscellaneous essays we have the 
last soliloquies from the full heart of a teacher whose 
disciples have forgotten his instructions and are more 
inclined to slay the prophet than to give heed to his 
teachings. 

Instead of noticing, each of these essays in due 
order, I think it would be more interesting to the 
reader to make extracts from them, throwing them 
into the form of soliloquies, so that we can, as it 
were, hear Mr. Spencer discoursing to us of the world 
and the things that are therein, from the standpoint 
of an octogenarian who sees before him the grave into 
which he must ere long descend. In making this 
abstract, however, the sequence of ideas has necessarily 
in many cases been greatly obscured. 


A MEDITATION ON APPROACHING DEATH, 


“ For years past, when watching the unfolding buds 
“in the spring, there has arisen the thought— 
“ * Shall I ever again see the buds unfold? Shall I 
“ “ever again be awakened at dawn by the song of 
“the thrush?’ It seems a strange and repugnant 
“conclusion that with the cessation of consciousness 
at death, there ceases to be any knowledge of 
having existed. With his last breath it becomes 
“to each the same thing as though he had never 
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“lived. . . . What becomes of consciousness when 
“it ends? We can only infer that it is a specialised 
“and individualised form of that Infinite and Eternal 
“ Energy which transcends both our knowledge and 
“our imagination; and that at death its elements 
“apse into the Infinite and Eternal Energy whence 
“ they were derived. 
THE RECREATIONS. OF AN INVALID. 

“ Tethered by ill-health to the south of England, I 
“have, since 1889, spent the greater part of the 
“summer of each year in a country house—mostly 
“ that of some gentleman-farmer whose family and 
“ surroundings fulfilled the needful conditions, one 
“ being the presence of young people. - Taking in my 
“ daily drives two ladies as companions, and being 
“ generally unable to bear continuous conversation, 
“JT put a check on this by asking one or other 
“ question not to be answered without thought. The 
“ practice thus originated became established, and it 
“has since been my habit to set problems, partly by 
“ way of gauging the knowledge of young people, and 
“ partly by way of exercising their reasoning powers. 
“,..In attempted answers to these questions the 
“ noteworthy fact has been the undeveloped idea of 
“ causation implied. .Not so much that the answers 
“ were wrong, but that they betrayed no conception 
“ of a relevant cause, was the startling revelation. . . . 
“ Evidently minds left in the implied states are seed- 
“ beds for superstitions. . . . The most absurd dogmas 
“ readily find lodgment where no knowledge has been 
“ acquired of the order of Nature.” 

THE ILLOGIC OF THE NOSE. 

“ Among those now living few remember how, in 
“ the early fifties, there was widely disseminated the 
“idea, naturally arising and readily accepted, that 
“ fevers of one or other kind are produced by noisome 
“ odours—stinks and stenches. . . . After the usual 
“style of reasoning, which proceeds by the method 
“ of agreement unchecked by the method of difference, 
“ it was concluded that as these two things habitually 
“ went together, the one was the cause of the other. .. . 
“ The verdicts of the nostrils were willingly assumed 
“to be verified by statistics. And yet the counter- 
“ evidence was overwhelming. Places which, 
“ according to current sanitary doctrines, ought to be 
“ centres of disease, prove to be quite healthful—so 
“ healthful, indeed, that invalids frequently take 
“ lodgings in farm-houses where they are exposed to 
“ these products of decaying excreta. . . . How is it 
“ that beliefs so conspicuously fallacious have been 
“ established, and are maintained by central and local 
“ authorities and their employés ? There has developed 
“a bureaucracy which has an interest in keeping up 











“these delusions ; and the members of» which, indi- 
“ vidually, have interests. in insisting upon these 
“ needless expenditures. .. . The multiplication of 
* sanitary requirements often arrests the building of 
“small houses. As a sequence of this law-made 
** deficiency of house accommodation, there has been 
“‘ growing louder a complaint about the ‘ houseless 
* poor.’ ” 
THE SEQUENCES OF VACCINATION. 


“¢ When once you interfere with the order of 
** Nature there is no knowing where the results will 
“end.’ Vaccination is an interference with the order 
“* of Nature which has various sequences other than 
“that counted upon..... The mortality caused 
“by eight specified diseases, either directly com- 
“ municable, or exacerbated by the effects of vaccina- 
* tion, increased more. than double: It is clear that 
“far more were killed by these other diseases than 
“were saved from small-pox. There are evidences 
“‘ of a general relative debility. Measles is a severer 
disease than. it used to be, and deaths from it are 
very numerous. . Influenza yields proof. . Sixty years 
ago, when at long intervals an epidemic occurred, it 
seized but few, was not severe, and left no serious 
sequelz ; now it is permanently established, affects 
multitudes’ in extreme forms, and often leaves 
“ damaged constitutions, The disease is, the same, 
“ but there is less ability to withstand it.. There are 
“ other significant facts. It.is a familiar biological 
* truth that the organs of sense and the teeth arise out 
“* of the dermal layer of the embryo. ... . . Syphilis in 
* its earlier stages is a skin disease. When it is 
“inherited the. effects are malformation of teeth. 
“ May it not be thus with another skin disease—that 
“which ‘vaccination gives? If so, we have an 
“explanation of the. frightful degeneracy of teeth 
“* among young people in recent times.” 


<“é 
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THE FALLACY OF GYMNASTICS. 


“ Belief in the virtues of gymnastics, widespread and 
‘indeed . almost. universal, embodies several grave 
“errors. . . . Muscularity, and the putting out of great 
‘mechanical force, are no measures of strength in 
“ that sense of the word which chiefly concerns men. 
“‘ Such power of limb as results from the daily-activ- 
“ities of boyhood—say the ability, even in. early 
“ youth, to walk more than forty miles in a day (I 
“‘ speak from personal experience)—is quite enough 
*“ in_preparation for the contingencies of ordinary life, 
“ and of life deviating a good deal from the ordinary. 
“'.. . As certain as.it is that a country walk. through 
“fine scenery is more invigorating than an equal 
“number of steps up and down a hall; so certain is 
“ it that the muscular activity of a game, accompanied 
*“ by the ordinary exhilaration, invigorates. more than 
“‘ the same amount of muscular activity in the shape 
“** of gymnastics. . Alike among early civilised 
“races and among barbarians, war originated gym- 
“ nastics ; and the theory and practice of gymnastics 
** have all along remained congruous with the militant 
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‘“type of society. But with the advance towards a 


“peaceful state of society, coercive and ascetic culture 
** loses its fitness.” 
MUSIC TEACHERS THE CORRUPTERS OF MUSIC. 

“* Music is now regarded as an intellectual exercise. 
“ The avowed theory of Wagner was that the purpose 
“of music is to teach.. Thus are perverted beliefs 
“ having their roots in the prevailing enormous error 
“ respecting the constitution of mind. In proportion 
“as the listener, instead of being a passive recipient, 
“becomes an active interpreter, in that proportion 
“ does he lose the kind of consciousness which it is 
“the purpose of the art to produce. The primary 
“ purpose of music is neither instruction:nor culture, 
“but pleasure, and this is a all-sufficient purpose. 
“ Music performers and teachers of music are cor- 
“rupters of music. The performers desire less to 
“render faithfully the meanings of the pieces they 
“play than to exhibit their ,powers of execution, 
“vitiate the music and the tastes of their hearers. 
“ This vitiation is one of the indirect results of the 
“aim on the part of professionals not to render most 
“ perfectly the ideas of the composer, but so to play 
“as to increase their own earnings.” 

ATHANASIUS CONERA MUNDUM. 

“ Early in life it became a usual experience with 
‘“‘ me to stand in.a minority—often a small minority, 
“ approaching sometimes to a minority of one. At a 
“time when State education was discussed more as a 
“ matter of speculative interest than as a matter of 
“so-called practical politics, 1 found myself opposed 
“to nearly everyone in expressing disapproval—a dis- 
“ approval which has continued until now, As inter- 
“ ference with the supply and demand of commodities 
“is mischievous, so is. interference with the supply 
“and demand of cultured faculty. . . . Education, 
“ artificially pressed forward, raising in the labouring 
“and artizan classes ambitions to enter upon higher 
“careers led, through frequent. disappointments, to 
“ bad courses, and sometimes to crime. . . .. Society is 
“not benefited, but injured, by artificially increasing 
“ intelligence, without regard to character; 


THE PRESS AS THE NEMESIS:OF COMPULSORY 
EDUCATION. 

“To measure:the influence for good or évil which a 
“forced intellectual culture produces on a nation, 
‘‘ there is no better way than to contemplate the teach- 
“ings of .the daily Press, and to observe the effects 
“ wrought. ... The slumbering instincts of the barbarian 
have been awakened by a demoralised Press, which 
would have done comparatively little had not the 
artificial spread of intellectual culture brought the 
masses under its influence. . . . In the present war 
we have indisputable proof that the nation has been 
habitually deluded by garbled reports. . . . For the 
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war-fever which has broken out, and is working 
immense mischiefs not ab:oad only, but in our 
social state, has resulted from daily breathing ‘an 
Immense evils may result 
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if intellectualisation is pushed in advance of morali- 
sation. .. . 
IN PRAISE OF LAISSEZ-FAIRE. 

“The notion is widely held that we must 
“either aid or prevent. There is no recognition 
“of that passive policy which does neither the 
“one nor the other, but leaves things to take their 
“ natural course. What has been said above does not 
“imply that the working-classes shall be kept in 
“ignorance, but merely that enlightenment shall 
“ spread among them after the same manner that it 
“has spread among the upper and middle classes : 
“ being privately aided so far as philanthropic feelings 
“ prompt, for such feelings and their results are parts 
“ of the normal educational agency, operative alike 
* on giver and receiver... . If supply and demand 
* are allowed free play in the intellectual sphere as in 
“ the economic sphere, and no hindrance is put in the 
“ way of the naturally superior, education must have 
“ an effect widely diffezcnt from that described—there 
“ will be a mutiplication of the fittest instead of a 
“ multiplication of the unfittest.” 





THE OVERVALUATION OF INTELLIGENCE. 

“When it is said that the brain is the organ of the 
“ mind, it is assumed that the brain is chiefly if not 
“wholly the organ of the intellect. The error is an 
“enormous one. The chief component of mind is 
“feeling. Mind, properly interpreted, is co-extensive 
“¢ with consciousness. All parts of consciousness are 
“‘ parts of mind. ~The emotions are the masters ; the 
“intellect is the servant. The overvaluation of 
* intelligence necessarily has for its concomitant the 
“ under-valuation of the emotional nature. Considered 
“in respect of their fitness for life, individual and 
“social, those in whom the altruistic sentiments 
“ predominate are far superior to those who, with 
“‘ powers of perception and reasoning of the highest 
“ kjnd, join anti-social feelings, unscrupulous egoism, 
“ and disregard of fellow-men. .. . 

WHY ADMIRE “ TRANSCENDENT CRIMINALS” ? 

* A society wicked in the extreme may be formed of 
* men who in keenness of intellect rank with Mephi- 
“* stopheles ; and, conversely, though its members are 
“ stupid and unprogressive, a society may be full 
“of happiness if its members are scrupulously 
“ regardful of one another’s claims, and actively 
sympathetic. This proposition, though almost 
“a truism, is little regarded. [Full recognition 
“Sof its truth would make men honour, much more 
“ than they do, the unobtrusively good, and think less 
“ of those whose merit is intellectual ability. There 
“would, for example, be none of the unceasing 
“ admiration for that transcendent criminal, Napoleon. 
“ An over-valuation of teaching is necessarily a con- 
“ comitant of this erroneous interpretation of mind. 
“‘ Everywhere the cry is—educate, educate, educate ! 
‘** But improving the servant, the intellect, does but 
“ give the masters, the emotions, more power of 
“ achieving their ends.” 
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SOCIAL PROGRESS FALSELY SO-CALLED, 


“ T detest that conception of social progress which 
presents as its aim increase of population, growth 
of wealth, spread of commerce. Instead of an 


‘immense amount of life of low type, I would far 


sooner see half the amount of life of a high type. 
Increase in the swarms of people whose existence is 


‘subordinated to material development, is rather to 


be lamented than to be rejoiced over. A state in 
which our advance is measured by spread of manu- 


‘factures and a concomitant production of such 


regions as the Black Country, is a state to be emerged 
from as quickly as may be. It is a state which in 
sundry respects compares ill with the past, and is 


‘far from that which we may hope will be attained in 
‘the future. This overrunning of the old by the new 


strikes me afresh with every summer sojourn in the 


‘country, and deepens my regret. Often, when 


among the Scotch mountains, I have pleased myself 
with the thought that their sides can never be 


‘brought under the plough. Here, at least, Nature 


must ever remain unsubdued. In such places one 
may forget for a while the prosaic aspects of civili- 
sation. An American lady, after staying for some 
time in England, expressed to me an opinion that a 


‘country without ruined castles and abbeys is not 


worth living in. I fully understood her feeling, and 
to a considerable extent sympathised with her. 
Though intensely modern, and having but small 
respect for ancient ideas and institutions, I have 
great pleasure in contemplating the remains 
bequeathed by the times that are gone.” 


SIC TRANSIT GLORIA MUNDI, 


“ As in numerous parts of the earth appropriated 
by us the native races are being improved out of 
existence, so at home the progress of improvement 
is yearly leaving less and less of the things which 
made the country attractive. Under the western 


‘end of the South Downs, where I have taken up 
‘my abode this season, daily drives show me 


beauties future generations will not see. The vast 
hedges overrun with clematis and bryony and wild 
hop, are not tolerated by the advanced agriculturist. 
All of them seem fated to go, and to leave only post 
and rail or wire fences, or dwarf closely-cropped 
hedges. Cottage roofs of thatch are being everywhere 
replaced by slate or tiled roofs, and there is a gradual 
disappearance of half-wooden houses. Nowadays it 
is a rare thing to find gleaners, and in many parts of 


‘ the country the gathering of mushrooms is forbidden. 
‘ No longer, on passing a barn on a winter’s day, may 


one hear the alternating thuds of the flails, and no 


‘longer may one be awakened on a bright morning 
‘in June by the sharpening of scythes—a sound so 


disagreeable in itself, but made so delightful by its 
associations. This disappearance of remnants and 
traces of earlier forms of life, intrinsically pictur- 
esque as well as picturesque by association, will 
deprive posterity of much of the poetry which now 
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“relieves the prose of life. The romance of the 
“ past is being extinguished by the dull realities of the 
** present.” 
THE FALSE GOD APPEARANCE. 

“ While the art of living is recognised as a subject 
“ which concerns everyone, there is no deliberate 
“ study of it, haphazard thoughts occupying the place 
“ of rational conclusions. ‘The result is that all lives 
“are more or less distorted, usually very much dis- 
“torted. There is one pursuit which nearly all 
“suppose may be carried on without limit—the 
“pursuit of beauty, or rather the pursuit of prettiness. 
“ From the American lady whose idea seems to be— 
“ Men must work that women may dress, down to 
“ the British kitchen-maid, whose pleasure during the 
“ week is in the thought of vying with her mistress on 
“ Sunday, the ambition which goes before all others is 
“ to satisfy the esthetic want ; or rather, to obtain the 
“ admiration which is a concomitant, or expected 
“ concomitant. . . . Thus appearance will tend ever 
“ to become a primary end, and use a secondary end ; 
“as with the savage who struts about in a mantle 
“in fine weather, but takes it off when it rains, 
“ This making of appearance an end supreme over 
“other ends affects the house at large and the 
“ course of domestic affairs. 


THE SACRIFICE OF THE ESSENTIALS. 


“For instance, note the numerous pretty things, 
“or things supposed to be pretty, which burden 
“the tables, the minor pieces of furniture, the 
“ brackets, and so on. The pleasure derived from 
“them, whether by owner or guest, is practically 
“nominal, They are, in their multitude, constant 
“sources of vexation. . . . Beauty is not attained 
“by filling a room with beautiful things. . .. You 
“may have an artistic interior or you may have 
“a museum, but you cannot have both. ... This 
“ absorbing pursuit of zesthetic ends betrays a moral 
“ attitude of an inferior kind. Over-ornamented 
“rooms are even more numerous than over-dressed 
“ women. :In cooking, palatableness and digesti- 
“ bility are sacrificed to a trivial and transitory achiev- 
“ment of good appearance. In every department 
“ the lack of due proportioning of the various ends of 
“ life is exemplified in the fact that the zsthetic ends 
“ occupy far too large an area of consciousness, 
“ Life is distorted by the distracting of attention from 
“ essentials,” 

ALWAYS DISCOUNT OPINIONS. 


“ Speaking broadly, we may say that the world is 
“ always wrong, more or less, in its judgments of men 
“errs by excess or defect. Hence a way of dis- 
“ counting opinions is desirable. . . . All movement 
“jis rhythmical, that of opinion included. After 
“ going to one extreme, a reaction in course of time 
“carries it to the other extreme,’ and then comes 
“ eventually a re-reaction. We ought constantly to 


““ contemplate the rhythm, and try to see whereabouts 
“in it we are, feeling sure that the opinion which 
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“ prevails is never quite right, and that only after 
“ numerous actions and reactions may it settle into 
“ the rational mean.” 

The difficulty of appreciating exactly where we are in 
the rhythm, and the impossibility of arriving at a scientific 
estimate of the precise action or reaction of which we are 
the victims, may be inferred from what Mr. Spencer has 
to say on the subject of party Government :— 

HOW LOCAL OPTION BROUGHT ON THE WAR IN 
SOUTH AFRICA, 


“Tremendous results frequently folléw small and 
“ apparently irrelevant causes . ... The action of 
“ Sir William Harcourt in making Local Option a 
“plank in the Liberal platform at the last General 
“Election (but one) resulted in an overwhelming 
“defeat. The mass of electors did not care a straw 
“ about Home Rule, but they cared greatly about the 
“ threatened interference with the sale of beer. Of 
“the multitudinous sequences of all kinds since 
“ witnessed, let me first indicate the most conspicuous 
“set. An ambitious man of despotic temper, who 
“in the Birmingham municipal government had 
“ learned the art of subordinating others, and had by 
“ ability and audacity forced himself to the front in 
“ the central Government, became Colonial Secretary. 
“ That his determination to have his own way was 
“ the cause of the still-progressing war in South Africa 
“noone nowdoubts. The results... . ramify every- 
“where into unimaginable complications, infinite in 
*“ number, world-wide in reach; .... all of them were 
“ initiated by a small and utterly irrelevant shibboleth.” 

Another result was the adoption of the system of doles 
by which those in office benefted their friends to the 
amount of over £3,000,000 a year indirectly taken from 
the pockets of the nation at large. 

A COUNSEL OF PERFECTION. 


“Were every member of Parliament true to his 
convictions, these overridings of the national will by 
“a few gentlemen in Downing Street would be 
impossible. . . . A ministry would become that 
which its name implies, a servant, instead of being, 
what it is now, a master—a servant, not, as originally, 
of the monarch, but a servant of the house and the 
“nation. . . . Political vices have their roots in the 
“nature of the people. The ability to find candidates 
who will bind themselves to party programmes, and 
“ the wish to find such candidates, are alike indicative 
of an average character not fitted for truly free insti- 
tutions. . . . For the present there is no probability 
“of anything better, but a probability of something 
“worse ; for the retrograde movement now going on 
towards the militant social type, is inevitably accom- 
“ panied not by relaxation of authority but by enforce- 
ment of it.” 


HOW IMPERIALISM ENSLAVES THE CONQUEROR, 


n 


“Imperialism leads to slavery, the exercise of 
mastery inevitably entails on the master himself 
some form of slavery more or less pronounced. A 
“conqueror who makes a captive a slave must be 
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“himself tied to the captive while the captive is tied 
“to him. Instrumentalities by which the subordination 
“of others is effected, themselves subordinate the 
** victor, the master, or the ruler... . / A society which 
“ enslaves other societies enslaves itself. The society 
“ of the Roman Empire was formed of fighting serfs, 
* working serfs, cultivating serfs, official serfs. The 
“‘ emperor was the first slave of the ceremonies he 
“imposed. In France at the present time ninety 
“days annually of the average citizen’s labour is 
“ given to the State under compulsion. In England 
“ the present permanent expenditure on the British 
“army and navy, plus the interest on the debt 
* recently contracted, amounts to about 476,000,000. 
“ Tt results that thirteen and a half days’ labour per 
“annum is thus imposed on the average citizen as 
“ corvee. ... As fast as our growing Imperialism 
“ augments the amount of such compulsory service, 
“‘ the citizen is to that extent more and more a serf of 
“the State. It will presently come to an actual or 
* potential service as a soldier, which often inflicts 
*‘ under the guise cf fine names a slavery harder than 
“* that which the negro bears, with the added risk of 
* death. So long as the passion for mastery overrides 
* all others the slavery that goes along with Imperialism 
“ will be tolerated.” 
THE DRIFT TOWARDS DESPOTISM. 


“ The cardinal trait of fighting peoples is the sub- 
“ ordination of man to man and of group to group. 
** Graduated subordination, which is the method of 
‘army organisation, and the emergence from those 
“barbaric types of society evolved by chronic 
“ militancy, brings with it a decrease o¢ this graduated 
*“ subordination, and an increase of freedom. But 
* the process of re-barbarisation is accompanied by 
“the re-growth of graduated subordination. In 
“‘ England the cause has in a large measure deprived 
“the individual of what electoral , freedom he had 
“ during the generation following the Reform Bill. 
“In the House of Commons this retrogressive move- 
**ment is shown in further ways. Ecclesiastical 
“ movements show a kindred change. There is a 
“return towards that subjection to a priesthood 
“ characteristic of barbaric types of society. The 
“ volunteer movement, well justified under the 
“ circumstances, led to a revived interest in war, 
“and the partially dormant instincts of the savage, 
“readily aroused, have been exercising themselves 
“if not on actual foes then on foes conceived 
“td be invading us. 
MODERN SOCIETY THE HABITAT OF THE HOOLIGAN. 

“The diffusion of military ideas, military senti- 
““ ments, military organisation, military discipline 
“has been going on everywhere, notably in the 
“* Salvation Army and the Church Army. The 
“‘ temper thus generated is shown in the violent 
** attacks upon pro-Boers, and the applause given by 
“leading newspapers to the police for having judi- 
“ciously refrained from interfering with the mob in 
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* its ill-treatment of Stop-the-War speakers. Surely a 
“ society thus characterised and thus governed is a fit 
“habitat for Hooligans. Literature, journalism and 
“art have all been aiding in this process of re- 
“ barbarisation. As indicating most clearly the state 
“ of national feeling, we have the immense popularity 
“of Mr. Rudyard Kipling, in whose writings one- 
“tenth of nominal Christianity is joined with nine- 
“tenths of real paganism. ‘The literature of the 
“ periodicals reeks with violence, and our pictorial 
“ newspapers abound with such stimuli to brutality 
“ that for years past I have deliberately avoided look- 
“ ing at the illustrated weekly journals. In all places 
“ and in all ways there has been going on during the 
“ past fifty years a recrudescence of barbaric ambitions, 
“ ideas and sentiments, and an unceasing culture of 
“ blood-thirst. If there needs a striking illustration of 
“ the result, we have it in the dictum of the people’s 
“ Laureate that the ‘lordliest life on earth’ is one 
“spent in seeking to ‘bag’ certain of our fellow- 
* men!” 
REGIMENTATION AND RE-BARBARISATION. 

‘“‘ Regimentation is a concomitant of re-barbarisa- 
“tion. Great strides have been taken towards a 
“ regimental organisation for moulding children after 
“an approved fashion. Having been prepared for 
“ life by Government, citizens must have their activi- 
“ ties controlled by law. In place of private com- 
“binations of men, investing their savings and 
“ looking for interest—as men at large do—we now 
“have municipal organisations which are usurping 
“these businesses one after anothet and entering 
* upon more.” 

Birmingham has a standing army of 7,800 officials ; 
the Glasgow municipality has 13,413 officials, and the 
School Board and parochial authorities add 4,000 to this 
number. 

“ In France, beyond the fighting army, the army of 
“ civil servants (ever increasing; has reached nearly 
* go0,000, and when all our businesses have been 
“ municipalised a larger number will have been 
“ reached here. . The same process is going on 
“ among artisans and others united into trade unions. 
«|. . The men who trample on other men’s freedom 
“ surrender their own freedom while doing it... . 
“* Already these men have made themselves semi-slaves 
“to their trade combinations ; and with the further 
“ progress of imperialism, re-barbarisation, and regi- 
“ mentation their semi-slavery will end in complete 
“* slavery—a state which they will fully deserve.” 


DISSENT AS THE SAVING SALT OF THE STATE. 


The same spirit finds expression in the dislike of 
Dissenters, and the irritation expressed by men like 
Matthew Arnold about those who refuse to conform to 
the established pattern of religion. Matthew Arnold 
said that a generation or two outside the Establishment 
and Puritanism produces men of national mark no more. 
To this Mr. Spencer replies :— 

“ All the steps in Liberalisation, towards noble 
“ institutions, have not proceeded from those brought 
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“up under Church discipline, but have proceeded 
“ either directly or through outside influences from 
“ men of Nonconformist origin. . . . It would seem that 
“ Mr. Arnold knows nothing of those great revolu- 
“tions in thought which, in the course of the last 
“ century, were produced by Priestley, Dalton, Young 
“and Faraday. These men were not only men of 
“ national mark, but men of world-wide mark, men 
“ whose discoveries affected the mental careers of the 
“ scientific culture everywhere, while changing the 
“industrial activities of mankind at large. During 
“Jess than a century these four English Dissenters 
“did more towards revolutionising the world’s 
“physical conceptions and, by consequence, | its 
“activities than any other four men who can be 
* named.” 


PSEUDO-PATRIOTISM GENUINE DIABOLISM. 


“.To me the cry ‘Our country, right or wrong!’ 
“seems detestable. England in the past has often 
“ exhibited noble traits which excited affection, but 
*‘ there are traits, unhappily of late more frequently 
“ displayed, which do the reverse. If, because my 
“love of country does not survive this and many 
“ other adverse experiences, I am called unpatriotic, 
“ well—I am content to be so-called. ‘The implica- 
“-tion of the cry ‘Our country, right or wrong!’ is that 
“ the right 1s. on the side of those who oppose us, the 
“ wrong is on our side, Evidently the words must 
“ stand—‘ Down with the right, up with the wrong!’ 
“ In other relations this combination of aims implies 
“ the acre of wickedness, In the minds of past men 
“ there existed, and there still exists in many minds, 
“a belief in a personalised principle of evil—a being 
“ going up and down in the world everywhere fighting 
“ against the good and helping the bad to triumph. 
“ Can there be more briefly expressed the aim of that 
“ Being than in the,words—‘ Up with the wrong and 
“down with the right’? . ... When men hire them- 
“ selves out to shoot other men to grder, asking 
“ nothing about. the justice of their cause, I don’t 
“care if they are shot themselves. ... If each 
“ soldier used his judgment about the purpose for 
“ which a battle is waged, the only war for which an 
* army would be available would be a war of national 
“ defence. Only aggressive war would be negatived, 
“ not defensive war. But with those whose cry is 
“Our country, right or wrong!’ no folly seems 
“ greater than that of practising on Monday the 
“ principles they profess on Sunday.” .. . 

“ After two thousand years of Christian exhortations 
** uttered by 100,000 priests throughout Europe, pagan 


“jdeas and sentiments remain rampant from - 


“ Emperors down to tramps. In international affairs 
“ the sacred duty of revenge, supreme with the savage, 
“ is supreme also with the so-called civilised.” 


THE CONSOLATIONS OF OLD AGE, 


“Thirty or forty years ago, at times when my 
“nights, always bad, had become unusually bad, I 
“sometimes took a dose of-morphia, the effect of 
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“‘ which lasts two days, to re-establish, so far as might 
“be, the habit of going to sleep. My sensibility to 
“tones then became more acute, and there was an 
“ increased power of appreciating their relations and 
“ the complexes formed by them. This suggests that 
“ between the feelings of early life and those of late 
“ life there is a contrast similar to that between. the 
“feelings when exalted by a nervous stimulant and 
“the feelings in their ordinary intensity. In the 
“ latter part of life there arises an inability to receive 
“sensations and emotions equally vivid with 
“those of youth and early manhood. At the 
“last all the mental powers simultaneously ebb 
“as do the bodily powers, and with them goes 
“ the capacity for emotion in general. It is, indeed, 
“possible that in its last stage consciousness 
“1s occupied by a not displeasurable sense of rest. 
“ Sensations and emotions all gradually decrease in 
“ intensity before they finally cease. Thus the dread 
“ of dying, which most people feel, is unwarranted.” 


THE GOODNESS OF THE UNKNOWN GOD. 


“ Yet in old age the flagging vitality brings. more or 
“less mental depression ; this depression often takes 
“ the shape of fears concerning endless punishment to 
“be presently borne. To all such the man who has 
“ rejected this dreadful creed may fitly give reasons 
“for doing the like, pointing out the blasphemy of 
“ supposing that the Power manifested in 50,000,000 
“suns with their attendant worlds has a nature 
“ which in a human being we should. shrink from with 
“horror. Those on whom fears of eternal punish- 
“ment weigh heavily may fitly be shown that, 
“ merciless as is the cosmic process worked out by 
“an unknown Power, yet vengeance is nowhere to 
“ be found in it.” 


IN AWE OF INFINITE SPACE, 


Mr. Spencer’s last words on the ultimate question 
relate to the phenomena of space :— 

“This of late years has more frequently impressed 
“me. Concerning the multitudes of remiarkable 
“ relations among lines and among spaces, very few 
“ever ask why are they so. Perhaps the question 
“may in later years be raised, as it has been in 
“myself, by some of the more conspicuously mar- 
* vellous truths now grouped under the title of ‘ The 
“ Geometry of Position. Many of these are so 
“ astounding that, but for the presence of ocular 
“ proof, they would be incredible, and by their mar- 
“ vellousness as well as by their beauty they serve, 
“in some minds, at least, to raise the unaswerable 
“ question, How come there to exist among the parts 
“of this seemingly structureless vacancy which we 
“call Space, these strange relations? Theist and 
“ Agnostic must agree in recognising the properties 
“of Space as inherent, eternal, uncreated— as 
“anteceding all creation, if creation has taken 
“place, and all evolution, if evolution has taken 
“ place. Hence, could we penetrate the mysteries of 
“ existence, there would remain still more transcendent 
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“ mysteries. . . . It is impossible to imagine how there 
“ came to exist the marvellous space-relations referred 
“to above. We are obliged to recognise these as 
“ having belonged to Space from all eternity... . The 


- “thought of a Space, compared with which our 


“ immeasurable: sidereal system dwindles to a point, 
“is a thought too overwhelming to be dwelt upon. 
“ Of late years the consciousness that without origin 
“ or cause infinite Space has ever, existed, and must 
“ ever exist, produces in me a feeling from which I 
* shrink.” 

So speaks the old philosopher, who thus takes his 
literary farewell of the world. He is the last prophet 
of /aissez-faire left amongst us, and in “ Facts and 
Comments” we have a long wailing threnody over 
the perverseness of a world which, despite all his 
warnings, persists in endeavouring to regulate by law 
that which he would leave absolutely to individual 
liberty. How is it that the generation to which he 
has piped would not. dance to his piping ? 





WHY LAISSEZ-FAIRE HAS LOST FAVOUR. 


WE may find an answer to this in a bulky volume 
issued last month by John Murray.* It is entitled 
“ Dangerous Trades ; the Historical, Social, and Legal 
Aspects of Industrial Occupations as Affecting Health. 
By a number of Experts. Edited by Thomas Oliver, 
M.D.” 

Skin for skin, all that a man has will he give for his 
life, is a sentiment which the Ancient who wrote the 
book of Job puts into the mouth of the Devil. It is 
a profound truth, however, and it explains very largely 
the reason of Mr, Spencer’s failure. However bad 
and miserable may be the conditions of human exist- 
ence, nothing seems to overcome the unconquerable 
determination of mankind to cling to life, to give 
anything to save life, ahd to prolong it. It is because, 
despite all his logic, Mr. Herbert Spencer has never 
been able to convince his contemporaries that it was 
impossible to postpone death by State enactments, that 
his warnings have fallen upon such deafears, This stout 
volume of nearly 900 pages is a monumental record 
of the motives which led the most liberty-loving 
people in the world to pursue with almost undeviating 
persistency the experiment of placing legal restraint 
upon the freedom of the individual: It is difficult 
to turn over its pages without feeling that Mr. 
Herbert Spencer himself would find it very 
difficult to resist the appeal for legislation when 
it was abundantly proved that, so far-as the lives of 
the present generation were concerned,.nothing but 
legislation could avert what in many cases was little 
better than systematised murder. In this book an 
enormous amount of information, which has hitherto 
been unrecorded or inaccessible, has been brought into 
focus and made available for reference. It is not a 
book to be read at a sitting, or at many sittings. It 








* “Dangerous Trades,” edited by Thomas Oliver, M D. Illustrated. 
891 pp. London, 1302. John Murray. Price 25s. net. *~ 
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may be regarded in some respects as a brief against 
Mr. Spencer and the Spencerian theory of unre- 
stricted liberty. Dr. Oliver maintains that it can be 
demonstrated that legislation has not paralysed but 
has improved trade as well as the conditions of 
labour. 

Of the practical benefits which have resulted to the 
workers from the paternal—or grandmotherly, if Mr. 
Spencer prefers—adoption of measures of precaution, 
there is unanimity of opinion among those who are 
most directly concerned. “ The ventilation of British 
coal-pits,” says Dr. Oliver, “has practically abolished 
pulmonary consumption in our miners. Experience 
shows that there is scarcelya dangerous trade from 
which, with extreme care and attention to regulation, 
the dangerous influences cannot be largely removed.” 
We are still very far from having achieved the limits 
of the possible, for the number of accidents, fatal and 
otherwise, in industrial processes isenormous, In the 
year 1900 the Chief Inspector of Factories reports that 
there were no fewer than 1,045 workmen killed out- 
right, and 26,659 wounded. In other words, the 
butcher’s bill of British industry is considerably higher 
than the returns of killed and wounded that are issued 
after a hard-fought battle. Modern factory legislation, 
so far as industrial hygiene is concerned, is only an 
extension of the ordinary laws of health to those 
workers who in many instances cannot frame rules 
of guidance for themselves, In Sir John Simon’s 
memerable phrase, “ The canker of industrial disease 
gnaws at the very root of our national strength.” 

In Miss Anderson’s historical sketch of the develop- 
ment of legislation for injurious and dangerous 
industries in England, it is very clearly brought out 
that the movement which finds expression to-day in a 
demand for improved and more stringent factory 
legislation has been the result of a long series of 
experiments which, whatever Mr. Spencer may say, 
appear, in the opinion of the workers themselves, to 
have been justified by the results. Nor is it only the 
workers who recognise the necessity for such legisla- 
tion. The Lord Londonderry of to-day would recoil 
in horror from repeating the denunciations which the 
Lord Londonderry of 1848 launched against the 
“hypocritical humanity” which sought by protective 
legislation to save the lives and limbs of the miners of 
Great Britain. Statistics make it abundantly clear 
that there is much sickness and mortality engendered 
by industrial occupation, and that a large proportion of 
this is preventable. Other nations, which lagged 
behind us at first, have passed us in many respects 
in the precautions which they take to secure the 
health and prevent the destruction of the lives of their 
workers. Unrestricted /aissez-faire led to the whole- 
sale destruction of child-life, a stunting and dwarfing 
of the human body in the days when children of five 
and six years of age were worked long hours in the 
factory ; and to-day the lack of adequate legislative 
restriction is responsible for the excessive mortality of 
new-born children in districts where mothers take 
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their places at th? loom within a month and less of 
the birth of their offspring. 

There are sixty chapters in this book, in each of 
which a special subject is handled by an expert. 
Among .the, more important .chapters are those 
dealing with dust-producing occupations ; with raii- 
ways’; with the safeguarding of machinery ; with lead 
and its compounds; with phosphorus and lucifer 
matches ; with mining, quarrying, chemical: trades, 
Jaundry workers, iron and steel industries, eye- 
diseases ; but it is difficult to name a single phase 
of the sufferings borne by the workers which is not 
touched upon here. 

It would be interesting to ask what Mr. Spencer 
awould say if he read this book. Would he repeal all 
the Factory Acts and Mine Regulation Acts, and 
allow greed to coin the lives of men, women and 
children into gold for shareholders? The authors 
of ‘this. book all appear to be in favour of in- 
‘creasing rather than diminishing the severity of the 
precautions taken for the prevention of disease and 
death in industrial occupations. Mr. H. J. Tennant, 
‘M.P., Chairman of the late Dangerous Trades Com- 
mittee, writing on Principles of Prospective Legisla- 
tion for Dangerous Trades, says :—“ Let thoroughness 
be the watchword of those whose prerogative it is to 
frame protective measures. Let loopholes for escape 
from the provisions of the rules be closed up. Let 
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sont 
the channels for contracting out of just obligation: 
be carefully dammed.” Miss Anderson is not less 
emphatic, but she wisely insists upon the immense 
importance of the comparative study of labour legis- 
lation. “It would be well,” she says, “if we had 
continually _ accessible in convenient form, current 
documents which would enable us to estimate more 
exactly what we have to learn from other countries, 
and what are the ideas applied there which are 
capable of application here.” 
Dr. Oliver, suggesting how industrial hygiene might 
be promoted, says :— 


The formation of a consultative body or of an Industrial 
Council composed of the Home Secretafy and members of the 
Factory Staff, employers, a few educated workmen, chemists, 
medical men and electricians, for the purpose of discussing with 
the Home Secretary terms of special rules and prospective 
legislation, might be helpful. Industrial hygiene, so far as 
dangerous trades are concerned, could be promoted by small 
International committees meeting to improve the sanitation of 
labour rather than to discuss economic problems of production. 
The Factory Department ought to form a separate and distinct 
branch of the Home Office, to be directed by a Secretary or 
Under-Secretary of State. 


The men and women who have written this book 
may be altogether mistaken from the point of view of 
Mr. Herbert Spencer, but no one can doubt the 


Sincerity of their conviction or their ability to give 


reasons for the faith that is within them. 








THE SECOND VOLUME OF THE “ ENCYCLOPADIA 
BRITANNICA.” * 


THE second volume of the new edition of the 
“Encyclopedia Britannica” was issued on May 3oth. 
{t begins with Austria-Hungary, and ends with Chicacole, 
which is-a town in British India. It contains admirable 
#eproductions of pictures by Ford Madox-Brown, Marie 
Bashkirtseff, and Burne-Jones. Miss Flora Shaw 
describes the British Empire ; Sir Harry Johnston dis- 
courses on the Bantu language, and on British Central 
Africa ; Mr. Leslie Stephen writes on Thomas Carlyle ; 
and Mr. Frederick Greenwood on Beaconsfield. The 
article on Bismarck is done by J. W. Headlam, who also 
writes on Count Beust. Mr. Mijatovitch describes 
Belgrade ; Dr. Rhys Davies writes on Buddhism ; the 
article on cancer is hardly worthy the importance of the 


’ subject. That on caricature gives samples of English 


and American caricatures, but contains no specimens of 
French or German. It is a pity that Dr. Hillier, who 
was selected to write on Cape Colony and Bechuana- 
land, should have ventured into controversial matter. 
It is, for example, a gross misstatement to say that 
Mr. Abraham Fischer, while affecting to be a peace- 
maker, practically encouraged the Boer Executive to 
take extreme measures. As the British authorities 
have seized all Mr. Fischer’s private papers, and hold 
them now in their possession, this statement can easily 
be proved to be false. Mr. Fischer laboured earnestly 





* “The Second Volume of the Encyclopedia Britannica.” London, 
nqoz; A. and C. Black and the 7¢mes Office. 


for peace. The article upon Mr. Chamberlain is not signed. 


‘The writer judiciously touches the question of Mr. 
-Chamberlain’s complicity in the Jameson Conspiracy -by 


saying that it is too early to estimate precisely the part 
played by Mr. Chamberlain in the affairs which at last 
led to war with the Transvaal. Mr. C. S. Loch, secre- 
tary of the Charity Organisation Society, contributes a 
lengthy article on charities. Mr. W. B. Duffield writes 
on chartered companies, and Professor H. Marshall 
Ward and Dr. Robert Muir write on bacteriology. The 
volume is prefaced by an essay by Mr. Edward Dicey, 
entitled ““A General Survey of Recent Political Pro- 
gress.” 





SCOTT-LAND. 

THE Borderland of Scotland is pre-eminently the 
land of Sir Walter Scott. He made its villages, its 
battlefields, its legends, romances and characters famous 
all the world over. Seldom, too, has an author’s life 
been so intimately connected with the country he has 
chosen for the landscape of his romances. The Border- 
land teems with memories and memorials of Scott. Mr. 
W. S. Crockett, ike a modern Old Mortality, has wan- 
dered from place to place collecting and recording them, 
with pen in place of chisel, in a profusely illustrated 
volume on the Scott country (Adam and Charles Black, 
6s.). He follows Sir Walter about the Border from his 
third year (when he went to his grandfather’s farm in 
Roxburghshire) to his burial in Dryburgh Abbey. The 
volume will be an invaluable companion to all pilgrims 
to the land of the Wizard of the North, 
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A DANIEL COME TO JUDGMENT.* 


THE second volume of “ The 7Z¢mzs History of the 
War” was published last month. It is edited by Mr. 
Amory, who-~after making the necessary allowances for 
the partisan who starts with the assumption that the war 
was- both just and necessary—has done his work with 
commendable courage and frankness. He brings the 
book down to the battle of Colenso,.leaving the rest of 
the war to be told in the three volumes which are to 
fellow. Before noticing what he has to say, let it be 
remembered who he is and by whom this book is brought 
oat. Mr. Amory was selected by the 77mes newspaper 
in order to give-the world an authentic and authoritative 
Cescription of the struggle into which we were precipitated 
by the 77mes and other newspapers, who made them- 
selves the willing instruments of Lord Milner. 

It is difficult to conceive a more damning condem- 
nation of the whole of the headlong diplomacy which 
plunged us into war than Mr. Amory’s account of the 
utter lack of any foresight or preparation on the part 
of the Government and the Army officials. Here we 
have the plain, brutal fact, set down in clear and unmis- 
takable English, that instead of carefully preparing to 
have a force adequate for the task into which they 
were bent upon plunging the Empire, nothing was done 
to provide for the contingency which immediately arose. 
Mr. Amory says :— 

Nowhere was there any definite preparation for war» 
oowhere any clear conception that war was the one end and 
object for which armies exist. The British Army was without 
a responsible thinking department entrusted with the duty of 
working out scientifically the whole problem presented by war 
with the Boers, and with the power of acting on its own 
conclusions, 


The net effect of Mr. Amory’s opening chapters, in 
which he contrasts the state of the British Army and the 
preparations made by the Boers, is to convince every 
reader that the Boers knew their business and that we 
did not ; that the Boers, with miserably small resources, 
made adequate preparations to meet every contingency ; 
while we, with illimitable fesources, were weighed in the 
balance and found wanting in every particular. War, we 
are often told, is the supreme test of nations. Judged by 
this test, Mr. Amory himself being judge, the Boers have 
beaten the Britons hand over hand. The Boers behaved 
like intelligent beings ; we behaved like reckless fools ; 
and as the result we have had a war lasting for 
nearly three years, costing us 220 millions sterling, and 
necessitating the employment of 300,000 British troops to 
overcome the resistance of 70,000 farmers. A more 
humiliating record has never disgraced the history of our 
country. Each victory, if so it may be called, has cost 
us more dearly than many a defeat. We emerge from 
this war bankrupt in reputation, disgraced and humiliated 
before the world. 

Leaving the general, and coming to the particular, we 
find Mr. Amory even more damning in his verdict than 
the most unrelenting of pro-Boer critics. The most 
venomous of pro-Boers have never ventured to hold 
up to public contempt the British generals, or to decry 
before t e world British officers and British soldiers 
as lacki g in courage. It is this which makes Mr. 
Amory’s ook painful reading. 





* “The Times History of the War.” Vol. II. 
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Take, for instance, what he says about General Buller. 
He blames General Buller for abandoning the guns at 
Colenso, which he declares was without justification, and 
then he proceeds to say :— 

Just as in the hour of battle General Buller had failed the 
men whom he led, so now in the heur of trial he was to fail his 
country. He utterly lost heart. Not only did he despair of 
doing anything himself, but he despaired for others. 

After his failure at Colenso he sent a heliogram to Sir 
George White, of which the following version is given by 
Mr. Amory :— 

As it appears certain that I cannot relieve Ladysmith for 
another month, and even then only by means of protracted siege 
operations . . . you will burn your ciphers, destroy your guns, 
fire away your ammunition, and make the best terms possible 
with the general of the besieging forces, after giving me time to 
fortify myself on the Tugela. 

General Buller reported to the Government at home 
that Ladysmith could not be relieved ; and, says 
Mr. Amory, “the War Office, overwhelmed by the 
successive tidings of disaster, seemed almost inclined to 
acquiesce in his conclusions.” Mr. Balfour, however, 
and Lord Lansdowne ordered him to persevere, or, if 
unwilling to do so, to hand over the Natal command to 
one of his subordinates and to return home. 

As it was with the chiefs, so it was with many of their 
subordinates. Three years ago, immediately after the 
declaration of war, the British public was stuffed with 
lies as to our glorious victory at Talana—a victory which 
was almost immediately followed, it will be remembered, 
by the precipitous retreat of the British army, which 
abandoned its tents and its supplies to the “ defeated 
enemy.” Mr. Amory tells us that after this notable 
victory we were completely surprised, and that at the 
critical moment the Colonel in command of the artillery 
seems to have lost his nerve. He refused to fire on the 
retreating “Boers, in spite of the entreaties of his subordi- 
nates. Instead, he sent messengers galloping off to 
find General Yule, and asked him what to do. If 
Colonel Pickwood lost his nerve at Talana, Colonel 
Grimwood, who commanded the infantry brigade at 
Lombard’s Kop, never seems to have had any nerve to 
lose. Mr. Amory says :— 

Colonel Grimwood proved quite unfit to grapple with the 
extremely difficult situation, Completely unnerved, incapable 
of issuing orders, too confused to remember the position of his 
men, or to try and recover his missing battalions, he simply 
bolted. 

It seems to have been a case in which infantry and 
cavalry ran like hares from the Boers. Mr. Amory thus 
phrases it :— 

The retirement soon lost all semblance of order. The two 
rifle battalions were specially bad, the bulk of Grimwood’s 
brigade just dribbled in, a straggling crowd, through the extended 
files of the Manchesters and Liverpools, who held their ground 
firmly. 

One of the few disasters which were admitted to be 
disasters in the early days of the war was the surrender 
of our troops at Nicholson’s Nek. We, however, en- 
deavoured to console ourselves by the belief that it stood 
alone. But Mr. Amory will not tolerate any such refuge 
of lies. He says that the surrender at Nicholson’s Nek 
was not more humiliating than many surrenders that 
occurred in it, and he adds :—** There have been many 
instances where the struggle has been abandoned when 
there was much better hope of escape or relief.” 
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“obeying what he felt to be the call of duty. 
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JAMES CHALMERS OF NEW GUINEA.* 


JAMES CHALMERS was one of the great missionaries 
of the nineteenth century. His name stands beside 
those of Livingstone, Moffat, and Gilmour of Mongolia. 
He was the explorer of unknown lands. He delighted 
in danger, and no fear of death ever prevented him from 
He was 
fearless, restless, energetic, unconventional and abso- 
lutely devoted to his work. The life of such a man 
makes inspiring biography, and Mr. Lovett’s life of 
Tamate (to give him his New Guinea name) is filled with 
the spirit of the missionary pioneer. He has allowed 
Chalmers to tell his own story in his own picturesque 
fashion. The thrilling narrative of his life and labours 
in the Pacific Islands has been woven out of fragments 
of autobiography written late in life, letters to friends, 
and reports to directors. 


WORK IN RARATONGA, 


Chalmers’ name will always be associated. with the 
island of New Guinea. He spent, however, the first ten 
years of his career as a missionary in Raratonga—an 
island which, when he set foot on it in 1869, had already 
been semi-civilised. Though his eager spirit chafed at 
this comparatively peaceful sphere of labour, he threw 
himself heart and soul into the work of combating the 
evils of drink—the great curse of the island. His 
methods, like the man himself, were unconventional, and 
gave offence to the orthodox. He turned policeman and 
broke up the native assemblies for drinking strong 
spirits ; he encouraged them to drill, for he found that it 
was possible in this manner to obtain a strong hold upon 
them, and induce them to attend church and school ; and 
he started a newspaper of four pages filled with short 
articles and news and smul pieces of Scripture. His 
graver brethren shook their heads over such novel methods 
of administering religious ordinances. But the result 
was satisfactory. The natives became devoted to 
Tamate; his influence was immense, drinking greatly 
diminished, and the large assemblies entirely ceased. 


A PIONEER AMONG THE CANNIBALS. 


The instinct of the pioneer was strong in Chalmers. 
He longed earnestly to be allowed to spread the Gospel 
among the fierce and barbarous heathen. He turned 
wistful eyes in the direction of New Guinea, at that time 
an unknown land full of terrors, savagery and human 
degradation. These things, that would have made the 
island repulsive to an ordinary man, only heightened its 
attractions to him. In 1878 Mr. and Mrs. Chalmers 
settled at Suan, on the coast of New Guinea. 
They received pressing invitations to cannibal feasts. 
One of the chiefs as a kindly attention made them 
a present of a portion of a man’s breast ready 
cooked; Even converted natives smacked their lips at 
the recollection of the savoury morsels of human flesh on 
which they had feasted in their unregenerate days. 


IN PERILS OFT. 


Human life had no value, and from the first Chalmers 
and his little band of native teachers were continually in 
danger of being massacred. His letters are filled with 
accounts of the most exciting adventures with armed and 
angry natives bent on murdering him. Only his mag- 
nificent courage and prompt resource saved him and his 
wife on many an occasion from imminent death. An 





By Richard 
Mlustrated. 


* “ James Chalme-s: His Autobiography and L>tters.” 
Crown 8vo., 511 pp. R.T.S. 


Lovett. 7s. 6d. net. 
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incident that happened on their first landing is typical of 
dozens of subsequent hairbreadth escapes :— 

I had not been long asleep when Mrs, Chalmers called out : 
‘*Quick ! they have taken the house.” I sprang from my bed, 
and rushed to one of the doors, which was simply made of a 
piece of cloth. I threw the piece of cloth aside, and there was. 
a large armed party standing in front of us and others at the end 
of the house. I could see in the dimness of the morning that 
they were led by the old chief of the mainland. Standing 
before him I said, ‘‘ What do you want?” ‘* Give us compen- 
sation,” said he, ‘* or we will kill you and burn the house now,’” 
** Kill you may,” I said, ‘* but no more compensation do I 
give. Remember, if we die we shall die fighting, and there is 
an end of it.” ‘The old man got frightened. Then, for the 
first time, we took down the mu ket, and showed it to the old 
man, Some powder was put in and some small shot. The 
people had seen us shoot birds before. I said to the old man, 
‘*Go ! tell them that we are going to fizht, and there must be an 
end to this. The first man that crosses where that fence stood ” 
(for it had been thrown down) ‘fis adead man! Go!” They 
retired, leaving us alone with Him who ever cares for His 
children. 

HIS FEARLESS COURAGE. 

For twenty-three years, with only two brief visits home, 
Chalmers worked in this savage land with indomitable 
courage and boundless hope. Both his wives, who 
heroically assisted him in his labours, were killed by the 
cruel climate, native teachers were murdered and 
perished of fever, he himself was in constant danger both 
by land and sea as he wandered up and down the coast 
founding and visiting mission stations. He seems to 
have been absolutely insensible to fear and to have 
rejoiced like a Viking of old in the presence of danger. 
On one occasion he determined to make peace between 
two tribes who had been mutually preying on each 
other. The danger was so great that he could get no one 
to accompany him :— 

In the evening I was sitting at the front, door with my wife, 
when a number of natives came before us, some of them carry- 
ing skulls. The skulls were placed in a row, and. then our old 
friend Kiriken said, ‘“‘ Friend, are you going over there to- 
morrow?” and I replied, ‘* Yes, I intend going.” ‘* Do you 
see these skulls? ‘They belonged to people we killed cver 
there, and on these rocks we cut the bodies up, cooked and ate 
them. They have not been paid for, and your head would be 
considered good payment, as you are our great friend.” 
Looking at me he went on, ‘‘ Will you go now?” = ** Yes, I go 
to-morrow morning, and God will take care of us.” 

REAPING HIS REWARD. 

His labour was not in vain. Even four years after 
commencing his first mission station he was able to 
report a great change. “There are no cannibal ovens,” 
he wrote, “no feasts, no human flesh, no desire for 
skulls. Tribes that could not formerly meet except to 
fight now meet as friends, and sit side by side in the 
same house, worshipping the true God. Men and 
women who, on the arrival of the mission, sought the 
missionaries’ lives are only anxious now to do what they 
can to assist them—even to the washing of their feet.” 
Chalmers died as he had lived—in the mission field. In 
1901 he was massacred, with his little band of teachers, 
at Dopima. His body was cut up, mixed with sago, 
cooked and eaten by his murderers. In many respects, 
both in temperament and disposition, and al~> in the 
manner of his death, Chalmers resembled General 
Gordon, and it is interesting to find that Rol »rt Louis 
Stevenson, who met Chalmers in the Pacific, f .t for him 
a kind of hero-worship and a greater admir.tion than 
he had for any man cf modern times except Chinese 
Gordon. 
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Some NotaBLE BooKsS OF THE 


LORD MILNER IN SOUTH AFRICA.* 

THERE is a story in Dean Ramsay’s “ Reminiscences 
of Scotch Life and Character” which chronicles the 
remark of a half-witted natural, who, after attending a 
burial service and hearing the corpse committed to the 
grave in sure and certain hope of a resurrection to eternal 
life, saw the grave covered in with a huge stone. He 
burst out with the remark: “If ye ettle him to rise 
again, ye’re no his freend to pit so big a stane atop of 
him.” That poor idiot’s remark may be commended to 
Mr. Iwan-Miiller. If he really wishes Lord Milner’s 
reputation to rise from the sepulchre in which it is at 
present entombed, he was certainly not his friend to put 
so huge and dull a volune as this on the top of him. 
Like most readers, I suppose, I turned to the book tn 
eager expectation to find a living picture of Lord 
Milner. Instead of this, three-fourths of the book is 
made up of a ponderous disquisition upon the history 
of South Africa. The real man nowhere appears ; and 
even when the author deals with Lord Milner’s ‘policy in 
South Africa we have a great deal of chopped-up Blue 
Book, but singularly little of amything that could be 
described as a picture of Milner himself. As a piece of 
special pleading it is poor, although not lacking in 
audacity in parts. 

id— 


THE CLOSED DOOR.t 


THIS is a true and faithful account of an experiment,, 
in proprid persond, of the treatment accorded to pauper 
emigrants in New York harbour by the officials of the 
American democracy. Mr. Sherard undertook on behalf 
of the Daily Express to subject himself to the miseries 
of the steerage in a French emigrant steamer sailing for 
New York. He not only went steerage, but he professed 
to be penniless when he arrived at New York, in order to 
see what treatment was meted out to undesirable emi- 
grants who were refused admittance into the great 
Republic. As the result Mr. Sherard nearly lost his life, 
and was prostrated for several months with neurasthenia, 
which threatened a general paralysis, from which he has 
now happily recovered, although he is still suffering 
somewhat from the consequences of his excursion. 

In this book Mr. Sherard has recorded his experience. 
It is painful reading for those who love their fellow-men. 
Mr. Sherard wields a graphic pen, and his picture of the 
way in which the men, and, still worse, the women, are 
treated by the stewards on board a French emigrant ship 
is revolting in the extreme. Its main purpose, how- 
ever, was to discover the way in which undesirable 
emigrants were treated when they arrived at New York. 
It is difficult to believe that the state of things which he 
described could be allowed to exist at the portals of a 
great and wealthy Republic. We know, however, too 
well what men dressed in a little brief authority are 
capable of doing to their fellow-men ; but I feel sure 
that Mr. Sherard’s exposure of the horrors of Ellis Island 
will be followed by a speedy reform. The food was in- 
sufficient, and that for the children appears to have been 
as bad as anything to be found in the Concentration 
Camps in South Africa. 

No doubt these undesirables were not wanted in 
America, and Mr. Sherard makes no complaint about 
their exclusion from the Great Republic ; but with hardly 








* Lord Milner in South Africa.” Iwan-Miiller. London, 
1902: Heinemann. Price 15s. net. 


t ‘‘ The Closed Door.” By Robezt Shzrard, London: Digby, Long and 
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any exception they were innocent of any intent to disobey 
the emigration laws. They had spent the last penny of 
their savings in purchasing a passage, only to find the 
door of hope slammed in their faces, and they were to be 
sent back to their native country in abject despair. Mr. 
Sherard rightly suggests that swindling emigration agents 
who sell tickets to undesirable or penniless emigrants 
should be compelled to refund the passage-money. That 
is a matter which might very well be made the subject 
of international action, for the evil is confined to no one 
country. What is of much more urgency is the humani- 
sation of the arrangements made at New York for the 
reception and accommodation of the emigrants who are 
not deemed worthy of an entrance into the United 
States, 

Mr. Sherard, at the risk of his health and at the 
sacrifice of his comfort, has performed a service to 
humanity which should be gratefully recognised. It will 
be a foul and burning shame if, now that the facts have 
been brought to light, prompt reform does not follow. 


oe 


THE EMPIRE OF BUSINESS.* 
By Irs EMPEROR. 

THE collected essays of Andrew Carnegie have been 
published by Harper Brothers in a handsome volume 
illustrated with a portrait of the author, The essays 
were contributed by Mr. Carnegie from time to time to 
the American and English periodicals, to which have 
been added some addresses. Most of these were 
noticed in the REVIEW OF REVIEWS when they appeared. 
There are some chapters, however, which have never 
before been published in this country. 

The book opens, for instance, with a talk to young 
men on “ The Road to Business Success.” This was an 
address which Mr. Carnegie made to the students of the 
Curry Commercial College, Pittsburg, as far back as 
1885. Mr. Carnegie is the very genius of incarnate 
common sense, and there is hardly a page in this book 
which does not bear the hall-mark of his cheery optimism. 
He is a famous gossiper, is Mr. Carnegie, whose writings 
are full of the charm of personal experience. He 
is of the same opinion as Mr. Rhodes as to the 
curse of inherited wealth. In his first chapter occurs the 
famous sentence : “ I would almost as soon leave a young 
man a curse as burden him with the almighty dollar.” 
“The vast majority of the sons of rich men are unable 
to resist the temptations to which wealth subjects them, 
and sink to unworthy lives.” It is the poor young men 
whom he congratulates, who are born to that ancient and 
honourable degree which renders it necessary that they 
should devote themselves to hard work. 

The chapters dealing with the Conduct of Life are 
those on “ Thrift as a Duty,” and “How to win 
Fortune,” in which he maintains that it is the poor boys 
who are the successful men of to-day, and that college 
education is not necessary to business success. The 
chapter on business was a lecture delivered to Cornell 
University in 1896. The other chapters deal more parti- 
cularly with the leading subjects which agitate the com- 
mercial and business world to-day. There is an admir- 
able paper on “ The A.B.C. of Money”; another upon 
what he calls “ The Bugaboo of Trusts” ; while the last 
chapters deal with such questions as the Tariff, the 
Manchester School, Anglo-American Trade Relations, 





* “The Empire of Business.” By Andrew Carnegie. London and New 
York, rg02: Harper and Brothers. 345 pp. Price ros. 6d. 
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Iron and Steel at Home and Abroad, and the Cost of 
Living in Britain. 

There is no better book to present to a young man enter- 
ing life, and it is not surprising that it should have attained 
an immediate and widespread popularity on both sides 
of the Atlantic. Out of this book there might be con- 
structed a four-page leaflet of Common-sense Maxims by 
the Benjamin Franklin of to-day. Mr. Carnegie is of a 
more merry mood than was Franklin, and is a great 
believer in the old saying that a merry heart doeth good 
like a medicine. He says :— 


It took me some time to learn, but I did learn, that the 
supremely great managers never do any work themselves worth 
speaking about. Their point is to make others work, while 
they think. I applied this lesson in after-life, so that business 
with me has never beenacare. My young partners did the wark, 
and I did the laughing ; and I commend to all the thought that 
there is very little success where there is little laughter. 
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THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


index and author-index. The editor is Herr F. Dietrich, 
and the index is published at 11, Glockenstr., Leipzig. 
Price 18 mks. per volume. 

Two additional indexes to sets of periodicals may be 
noted here—a general index to the contents of the 
American Catholic Quarterly, Vols. 1.-XXV., 1876-1990 ; 
and a general index to the contents of the Economic, 
Fournal, Vols. I.-X., 1891-1900. 

In the way of bibliographies devoted to special sub- 
jects, the three most important published during the year 
are devoted to Municipal Government, Geography and 
Psychology. The ‘“ Bibliography of Municipal Pro- 
blems and City Conditions,” compiled by Mr. Robert 
C. Brooks, is published under the auspices of the Reform 
Club Committee on City Affairs, 52, William Street, New 
York, and purports to be a complete bibliography of the 
subject down to the end of rgoo. 

The Bibliography of Geography for 1900, edited by 
M. Louis Raveneau, is issued in 
connection with the Aznales de 
Géographie, and the present volume 
a makes the tenth in the series of 






SS VE eat : 
SF tii annual bibliographies of geography. 
tn AS Vb: It may be had at the Librairie 


Armand Colin, 5, Rue de Méziéres, 
Paris. Price tofr. 

An annual Bibliography of Psycho- 
logy, compiled by Mr. Howard C. 
Warren and others, is issued as a 
supplement to the Psychological 
Review, the seventh and most re- 
cent volume covering the year 1900, 
It is published at 75 cents by The 
Macmillan Company, New York. 





: fA —— H 
as HANSARD FOR 1901. 
: = FEW, if any, of the volumes issued 
‘=| from the press in the course of the 
SSS" year represent such a monument of 


==>] patient, accurate, well-applied indus- 
————|_ try as the Hansard Index. The 
—_—_————| one hundredth volume, which is 

cine published by Messrs. Wyman and 











Mr. CarneciE: “ Ah! here’s room for twenty-two more libraries.” 


It is very curious that Mr. Carnegie, this inveterate 
optimist and laughing philosopher, should admire no one 
so much as Herbert Spencer as guide, philosopher and 
friend. But while the prophet is full of pessimism, his 
disciple, despite all his millions, is as merry-hearted as 
a schoolboy just turned loose in the playground. 


——_———~ 


SOME NEW BIBLIOGRAPHIES. 


THE third annual volume, covering the year 1899, of 
the “ Répertoire Bibliographique des Principales Revues 
Frangaises,” edited by M. D. Jordell, has now been pub- 
lished. It is divided into two parts—a subject-index 
and an author-index, and is published at the Librairie 
Nilsson, 7, Rue de Lille, Paris. Price 2ofr. 

We have also received Vols. VI. and VII. of the 
“ Bibliographie der Deutschen Zeitschriften-Litteratur,” 
Like the 
French index, this work is divided into two parts—subject- 


Sons from the indexing office of 
Miss Nancy Bailey, is a marvel 
of painstaking industry (16s. 13d.). 
There are 782 pages of double- 
columned index, covering the whole 
of the debates of the session. Without such an 
index, the eleven volumes which are filled with the 
oratory or loquacity of the Lords and Commons 
would be a mighty maze without a plan, a wilder- 
ness of verbosity, in which the student or politician 
would look in vain for the subjects or the speeches of 
which he was in quest. The general index is preceded 
by 241 pages, which contain the session returns, in which 
much matter of interest is to be found. For instance, 
last session only 40 general Acts were passed, but no 
fewer than 281 local and private Acts. The House sat 
118 days, the average length of each sitting being 9 hours 
5 minutes and 26 56-59ths seconds. Averaging the 
whole year round, the House sat about three-quarters of 
an hour after midnight. 9,878 petitions were presented, 
of which 159 were printed. The total number of sig- 


natures appended to these petitions was 1,616,669. Last 
session there were 482 divisions, a greater number than 
those taken in any year since 1888. 
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NATURAL HISTORY, AND 
PHILOSOPHY. 


Alexander, John. The Conquest of the Air: the Romance of 
Aerial Navigation. With a Preface by Sir Hiram S. Maxiin. 
MUNN, docasdeds -ococcoasancsosceceasiascsdnidebscvabesshhaaciptsouganencae Parsridge 

Cornish, C. J. The Naturalist on the Thames, Illus. ... Secley 

Gumersall, Mrs. J. T. Cameos from Nature, Illus... iver 

Hutton, Frederick Wollaston, F.R.S. The Lesson of Evolution. 

Duckworth net 

Laurie, H. Scottish Philosophy inits National Development. 

(MacLehose) net 

Lebfeldt, Dr., R.A. A Text-book of Physics: with Sections 
be the Application of Physies to Physiology and Bed 
CUMS  oceceecccccecceccerceccernsececccccetetenssenesaransnssersauseaseeseeses rnolc 

Montgomery, Dr. George R. (‘Translate -dby). Leibnitz : Discourse 
on Metaphysics, Correspondence with Arnauld, and 
MOMadolocy..---------eecerceccececseccessesescseeerene cee egan Paul net 

Poore, Dr. G. V.. The Earth in Relation to the Preservation 
and Destruction of Contagia ,ongmans) net 


Sidgwick, the late Henry. Philosophy : its aaaiaaa and Relations 
acmillan) net 


SCIENCE, 


HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, AND POLITICAL 


ECONOMY. 


Amery, L. S, (Edited by’. The ‘‘ Times” History of the War 
in South Africa, 1899-1902. Vol. II. .......4! Sampsen Low 
Bateman, Charles I. John Clifford, M.A., B.Sc., . B., D.D. 
(New Century Leaders) ...-sssssccesseesereesserseceseesees Partridge) net 
Boulger, Demet:ius C. The History of Belgium. Part I.— 
Caney to Waterloo. Published by the author at rr, 
Edwardes Square, Kensington. .- 800s 60.8 Coseconsserososnccescesesess 
Carmichael, Montgomery (Edited by). The Life of John William 
Walshe, F.S.A. ces: sssrcseccessessesensensenresennens (John Murray) net 
Chaplin, W. * Knight. Francis E. Clark: Founder of the 
BAK on eer Melrose) net 

Dutt, Romesh, C..E. The Economie History of British 
India . . . from the Rise of the British Power in 1757 

to the Agoensien of Queen Victoria in 1837....Kegan Paul) 
Greenwood, Edward Edwards: Pioneer of Municipal 
Public Libraries concseussotbecgesosscosssesces (SCORE, Greenwood) net 
Griffiths, Major Arthur. Life of Napoleon. Illus....(Treherne) net 
How, Frederick Douglas. A Hero of Donegal: Dr. William 
Smith. TURD, ccnncdsncsnensedoncnqarniencinige penenccnccosheens Isbister) net 
Iwan-Miiller, E. B. Lord Milner and South Africa ............ 
Heinemann) net 


From the Fleet in the Fifties: a History 





Kelly, Mrs. Tom. 
of the Crimean War, _Illus. 
Little, A. G., M.A., etc. Mediwval Wales, chiefly in the 
Twelfth and Thirteenth Centuries ......-...:+..-:-++- Unwin 
Lovett, Richard, M.A. James Chalmers : His Autobiography 
and Letters. [llus.  ...s.+-..eeeeeeeee Religious ‘Tract Society) net 
Manson, James A. Sip Edwin Landseer, R.A. _ Illus 
(Walter Scott) net 


Merriman, R. B. Life and Letters of Thomas Cromwell. 


Pe. WOME... cocoserctssovcandeccessevanssoscocnanesuesseqseheuacsonce 


Muyden, Madame Van Translated by). A Foreign View of 
‘England in the Reigns of George I. and George II. 
the Letters of Monsieur César de Saussure to his 
Family. [llus,  sse..cssesseceeeseeeeeeeteeessnenenes (John Murray) net 

Norman, F. M. (Commander R.N.). i Martello Tower” in 
China and the Pacific in ‘‘H.M.S. Tribune,” 1856-50. 


Tllus, ...---cccccecsvcccsccecersvccrscecssescscescsscocsaecces (George Allen) net 10 


Norman, Gen. Sir Henry Wylie, and Mrs. Keith Young (Edited by). 
Delhi—1857: the Siege, Assault and Capture, as given 
in the Diary and Correspondence of the late Colonel 
Keith Young, C.B., Judge Advocate-General, Bengal. 





A Hundred ss wie of Irish ustary. 


seseceeeeoseece sbister ne 


Vol. I. 1807- 


O'B: ien, R. Barry. 
Introduction by John Redmond, 
Oma mm, Cc. A History of the eeaeanas War. 


©” “GRD, cccceicddb voducqassocerscssecenscunccscanscssbecsactecsacccseresess Frowde) net 


easy and Princess of Wales, Tie. «+... Newnes 

Smythe, Lilian C. The Guardian of Marie Aen. Illus. 
2 VOIS, cccvcocccccnccccccccessccsecesoeccccscceccces ‘eeccevesees utchinson) net 
Street, M. Jennie. F, B. Meyer: His Life and | Neha Now 
Century Leaders. )....c.cceseeesesseeedesoreeceascaceseserseens artridge) net 
Theal, G. M. Progress of South Africa in the > Century. 
hambers) net 

The Life and Works of Friedrich Schiller. 
George Bell) net 

Thoms ome Mrs. Ada. Memorials of Charles Dixon Biber, 


read Nag as” iia ems ee ine prep pp nana I isbet 
Traill, re “D., and Mann, J. S. (Edited by). Social England: 


Thomas, Calvin. 


a Record of the Progress of the People « « « » from the 


Earliest Times to the Present Day. Illus. = mn ase 
asse. net 


Hurst and B lackett) net 1 


‘rowde net 1 


dchecsannendaqtondsévansacce’ sequeneds Chambers) net 2 


SOME BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 
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Watson, Thomas. The Story of France from the Earliest 
Times to the Consulate of Napoleon Bonaparte. 2 vols, 
Macmillan’ net 

Wormeley, Katharine P. Translated by’. The Life and Letters 
of Mme. Elizabeth de France .................. einemann) net 
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POETRY, CRITICISM, AND BELLES LETTRES, 


Caxton reprints .........+ 


A Book of Romantic Ballads. Illus. 
George Newnes’ net 


Adams, W. A. Hore Fugaces: Poems.............-.:+scseeee Stock 
Aidé, Ham'lton. We are Seven: Half-hours on the Stage, 
Grave ANd GAY .----..eecce-cceceeecceeeceneteceeeeees ohn Murray’ net 


Moods and outer Verses ... Johnson’ net 


Askham, Richard. 
ions.” An Onlooker’ s Note- 


Author of ‘* Collections and Recollec 





TIMI connpcdpncesdctensenenmive euenauiadeirammpenteuitngunmecan Smith, Elder net 
-van, Edwyn Robert. The Mo na ga Bound of Zschylus, 
Rendered into English Verse ...............-+« Javid Nutt) net 
Cushing, F. H. Zufli Folk Tales ..............0..-ceee0-+ Putnam net 
Guest, Lady Charlotte (Translated by). The Mabinogion : Mediz- 
val Welsh Romances ......-.-.--ccsce+cceceneceeeeeee David Nutt) net 
Henley, W. E. Views and Reviews: Essays in ieapeaaiion 


Wis WRI Factib nhindnancavecctbinksactansticiacadouacnehan David Nutt) net 
Hutchison, William G. (Selected and Translated by). The Cynie’s 
Breviary: Maxims and Anecdotes from Nicolas de 


. CI Sakiiaslicaticacrccadtncakeicscnckacimisacneatisesentio’ Matthews) net 
Keary, C. F. The Brothers::a Fairy Masque .................. 
Ee ) Longmans) net 
Kircheisen, F. Bibliography of Napoleon ......... (Sampson Low 


Tecumseh : a Drama, and Canadian Poems 

Sampson Low net 

Oesterreicher, Baroness. Fragments of Memory and Fancy, 

with Illustrations from Pen-and-Ink Sketches 

Cha — an ar Hall 

Phillimore, J. S. POMS .--...-+0:+0--eeseeee Glasgow uzhose) net 
Reaney, late Rev. G. S. Occasional Papers. ON cnaiibededls cel ‘S.P.C.K 
Spencer, Herbert. Faets and Comments Wiiliams and Norgate 

Webb, His Honour Judge. The Mystery of William Shake- 

BPORPO--ccccccccsccceccscseccossovsesee ss0ces ssc cosssavedsoecsases Longmans, net 


RELIGIOUS. 


An Apostolic Letter of His Holiness Pope Leo XIII. to all 
the Patriarchs, Primates, Archbishops, and Bishops 
of the Catholic World: on the Evils of the Time 


Mair, Charles. 


eT lL RS Burns and Oates 
Brown, Rev. Archibald G. ‘*Thou Remainest,” and Other 
CS EE SEE SLA L ILE SEARED Stockwell) net 


Chase, Frederic Henry, D.D. The Credibility of the Book of 
the Acts of the Apostles; being the Hulsean Lastares 
TSG AGINE 0c. ccnecsersnssccosnnccsanteeartinonnatiarrones M .cmillar 

Fairbairn, A.M., D.D. The Philosophy. of the Chri stian 
Risin ss cnsscnsccncrsaseasevivicosesigbacasess Hodder and S oughton) 

Herford, ik D.D. The Small End of Great Problems ... 


A sngman Ss net 





Horton, Robert F. The Dissolution of Dissent......... Stochw: | 
Ingram, Right Rev. . Winnington. Under the Dome. 
Sermons prez iched in <7 *, DAD civecascneniccseuntakton sardner, Darton 
Krox, Rt. Rev. ap A Bishop of Pe Pastors and 
Funahese induonsatdeceasectesecencaceceesendees cusnsensseesocns ongmans) net 
Lang, J. M., I The Church and its Social Miss‘on 
El sckwood) net 


Lepitre, M. l’Abbé Albert. Saint Antony of Padua, 1195-1231 
Duckworth) 

Man, E. Garnet. Papal Aims and Papal Claims, with Re- 
marks on Apostolic Succession....... Swan Sonnenschein) net 
Oman, J. Vision and Authority ............ Hodder and Stoughton) 


Spurgeon, Thomas. My Gospel: Twelve Addresses delivered 
_ in the Metropolitan Tabernacle ............... Stockwell) net 
Thompson, Sir Henry. The Unknown God: an Essay............. 

Warne and Co.) net 
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John Bull. 


An Illustrated Supplement to the ‘‘Review of Reviews.’’ 
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Issued as an integral part of the REvicew or REVIEWS of June 10, 1902. 














THE MORGANEERING OF THE ATLANTIC FERRY. 


T would really seem as if John Bull were beginning to 
wake up ;. but like most people when suddenly roused 
from a very profound slumber, his first ejaculations at 
the moment of waking are not particularly rational. Of 
this we have a striking instance in the commotion that 
has been raised about the 
purchase of the White 
Star and other Atlantic 
lines by the American com- 
bination represented by 
Mr, Pierpont Morgan. To 
read the excited comments 
of some newspapers, it 
would seem as if the pur- 
chase of these steamers 
were equivalent to the dis- 
appearance of the British 
flag from the seas. Ques- 
tions have been asked in 
Parliament, Ministers have 
been adjured to take ener- 
getic measures against the 
Morganisation of our mer- 
cantile marine; and, in 
short, John Bull has uttered 
the same kind of incohe- 
rent ejaculations which we 
all indulge in when we are 
rudely roused from a sound 
sleep by an_ unexpected 
summons. There are, how- 
ever, signs that the mood 
of indignant and irrational 
surprise is passing, and that 
the British public is begin- 
ning to realise somewhat 
of the absurdity of its 
momentary panic. For my 
part, 1 am utterly unable 
to perceive why the pur- 
chase of second-hand ships 
by American capitalists 
should be regarded as a 
deadly blow to British 
enterprise, when the very 
men who are making the 
hubbub would compass heaven and earth to secure 
for British shipyards American orders for building a 
brand new fleet. 

Suppose that Mr. Pierpont Morgan, with ten millions 
sterling in his pocket, had announced that he was going 
to place orders for the building of first-class liners. We 
all know what would happen. German and British ship- 
builders would compete eagerly for the privilege of 
executing his orders, and if he decided to place his orders 
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with the British builders, a pzean of praise and exultation 
would have gone up from all our newspapers. They 
would have declared that the placing of such gigantic 
orders with British shipbuilders was the most magnificent 
tribute to the pre-eminence of British industry. They 
would have crowed and 
strutted in all their news- 
papers over this conclusive 
tribute to our pre-eminence 
in this department, and 
everyone would have felt 
that we could breathe 
freely once more, as we 
were still at the top of the 
walk. But because Mr. 
Pierpont Morgan preferred 
to buy second-hand ships 
instead of ordering new 
ones, we quake in a panic. 
Why this should be is a 
mystery. The absurdity is 
so great that in another 
month we shall probably 
find that the panic is past, 
and it will not be surpris- 
ing if by the end of the 
year we discover that Mr. 
Morgan has been one of 
our best friends 

The 77zes Vienna corre- 
spondent has pointed out 
that the Germans, with 
their usual astuteness, have 
been prompt to seize this 
momentary fit of unreason 
on the part of the British 
public in order to excite ill- 
feeling between the English- 
speaking nations,and many 
foolish persons in this 
country have done their 
best to aid the Germans 
in the mischievous effort. 
As a matter of fact, we 
have everything to gain 
and nothing to lose from 
the Morganisation of the Atlantic Ferry. As _ the 
Americans supply much the most of the freight and by 
far the most of the passengers, it is reasonable and 
natural that they should wish to own the ships. If, 
instead of persisting in their protective policy, they had 
allowed the free registration of foreign built ships under 
the American flag, they would long since have had 
Atlantic liners of their own ; and as we have been per- 
petually objurgating them because of their persistence 
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Morganeering. 


Trustacean attacking a ship. (Facsimile from the work of Olans Morganus 
Magnus: De Gentibus Steamshipol:nabus, 1 902. ) 


in this protective policy, it is extremely foolish to shriek 
with fear when, by a side wind, they have succeeded in 
acquiring control of Atlantic liners without placing them 
on the American register under the American flag. 
The movement towards the Americanisation of the 
Atlantic Ferry compels even the most sluggish amongst 
us to recognise the fact that the process of Americanisa- 
tion is going on steadily, and that nothing that we can do 
will prevent it. The wealth, the enterprise, the energy 
of the Americans are forces against which it is in vain 
for us to contend. We shall indeed be much better 
advised if, instead of regarding them as hostile forces, 
we make the best of the situation and enter into the closest 


-possible partnership with the young and rising Power 


beyond the Atlantic. The Americanisation of Great 
Britain will follow in due time ; the reunion of the English- 
speaking race will be brought about on business prin- 
ciples, and some time in the future Mr. Pierpont Morgan, 
or his successor, will have to negotiate a much greater 
combine than any which has yet startled the world. As 
the White Star shareholders and Messrs. Ogden and 
others have found it to their interest to be merged in the 
American combine, so the British Empire will discover 
that its solid interests point not to a hopeless effort to 
rival the United States, but to entering the combine. 


—_—~——— 


PROFITS AND LOSS OF THE DEAL. 

THE Monthly Review, in an article on “ Profit and 
Loss on the Atlantic Deal,” takes rather a_ serious 
view of the effect of the Americanisation of the Atlantic 
shipping. At the same time he points out that the 
fundamental facts which govern the situation were such 
as to render such a change inevitable sooner or later. 
Four-fifths of the freight, three-quarters of the first-class 
passenger fares, and more than one-half of the emigrant 
money which British shipowners have been earning has 
come out of American pockets, and the whole of this 
gigantic business was the product of American soil. It 
was gathered and transported cheaply to the coast by 
American enterprise, and yet for years Great Britain has 
been enjoying the whole of what was thus comfortably 
put into her pockets. It was inevitable that the moment 
would cone when America would demand her share. The 
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British shipowners had no option but to accept the terms 
which were offered, and so it is that the White Star and 
her sister enterprises have passed out of English control. 
They remain under the British flag, but only because 
under American Navigation Laws they cannot get an 
American register. 

THE ADVANTAGES OF THE DAL, 

At the same time the Monthly Review points out that 
against this drawback we gain enormously by surrendering 
the Atlantic food supply to America. By the sacrifice of 
what is really a very small portion of our maritime 
commerce we place our most vulnerable point under 
American protection. It is true that we are losing a 
small part of our offensive force, but by parting with it 
we are committing America to something like a defensive 
alliance. Is it after alla partnership that America is 
beginning to form, a partnership from which she will be 
unable or unwilling to escape? At the end of the 
eighteenth century, when America was still bitterly hostile 
to England and still warmly attached to France, war 
broke out between England and France. America 
continued to supply England with corn. A diplomatic 
quarrel ensued between America and France which 
reached so high a pitch that America was prevented 
from openly joining England inthe war by France with- 
drawing her claims. To protect her great trade she was 
ready to fight her best friend by the side of her worst 
enemy. That trade was vital to her then, and under the 
new conditions it will be more than ever an essential part 
of her existence. 

RE-ENACT THE NAVIGATION LAWS! 

But while the economic conditions determine that the 
true equilibrium can only be obtained when the bulk of 
the trade is in American hands, over nearly all the. rest 
of the world the same conditions determine that the 
equilibrium should be found in British predominance. If 
there is any intention on the part of the Americans to 
spread the dominion of the great syndicate over wider 
seas, it is necessary to our commercial position that we 
should take action on the first sign of such an intention. 
A simple re-enactment of the old Navigation Laws 
which prohibited the vessels of foreign countries carry- 
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THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS: 


ing into British ports anything but their own national 


products must infallibly choke out foreign compe- 
tition. Without the trade between. British ports, 
no shipping enterprise could thrive anywhere but 


in the North Atlantic or North Pacific, and even 
there by means of Canada we hold the interior lines. By 
an Imperial Navigation Law we should have at our call 
a force which we could mobilise by a stroke of the pen. 
In return for the monopoly which the State ensured to 
the shipowners, the shipowners would have to take the 
State into partnership on the lines on which the 
guaranteed railways of India are in partnership with the 
Indian Government. The great lines would be subsidised, 
and in return for this would have to fulfil certain naval, 
military and postal duties, and to submit to the control 
of a Government director. Probably a mere preferential 
treatment of British ships in the matter of port duties 
would bring our pushing rivals to reason. The question 
is one which the editor thks could profitably be 
discussed at the approaching assembly of Colonial 
statesmen. 
cies 


THE ALARMIST VIEW OF THE QUESTION. 


“ CALCHAS” contributes to the Fortnightly Review an 
article entitled ‘‘ The Ocean Trust and National Policy,” 
which takes a gloomy view of the ‘situation. 
tains that the loss of one-fifteenth of our steam tonnage, 
and that the best of it, is a serious matter, so serious 
that it threatens our maritime predominance and the 
maintenance of our Empire. He does not think that the 
combination was inevitable. He thinks that it could 
have been resisted, and ought to have been resisted. The 
real origin of the whole strategical scheme was the Steel 
Trust, and the shipping lines and the Ocean Syndi- 
cate are only the tentacles of that great octopus. 
“Calchas” quotes Mr. Schwab’s statement to an 
interviewer from the Koeluische Zeitung to prove that 


the Steel Trust intends to cut off the eitire export of 
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British and German iron industries in the lean years, 
when we shall realise what American competition means 
as we have never done before. The Syndicate is not 
meant to be confined to the North Atlantic. The Steeb 
Trust looks to the Australian and South African markets. 
The acquisition of the White Star Line provides Mr. 
Morgan with an Australian and South African service. 
What we are discussing is not the insertion of the thin 
end of the wedge, but a blow driving up to the middle a 
wedge already inserted. If the nation remains passive, 
in ten years’ time the finest passenger steamers and the 
largest freight fleets in the Atlantic will fly the American 
flag. The Belfast Building Agreement is simply meant 
to make as difficult as possible any effort on the part of 
English capitalists to fight the trusts. They must, how- 
ever, be fought, and the hope of “ Calchas” is that the 
Syndicate may break down from over-capitalisation. The 
German lines with a tonnage of over a million have only 
a capital of 14 millions sterling, while Mr. Morgan 
capitalises his Syndicate at 34 millions sterling for a 
tonnage of only 648,000 tons. To some it appears as if 
Mr. Morgan had bought at a price infinitely beyond its 
value a mass of tonnage which in ten years will be 
obsolete. But “ Calchas” is not disposed to rely upon 
these councils of optimism. He thinks that Mr. Morgan 
is only at the beginning of his conquests. 


HOW TO FIGHT THE TRUSTS. 
His advice is that we should fight the Trusts and that 
the British State should take the field against the 


American Trust. The German Emperor has shown us 
what may be done by way of prevention. “ Calchas” 
suggests that something may well be done by way of cure. 
First, he would amend the law of merchant shipping so 
as to secure complete equality of competitive conditions 
between British and foreign vessels. The anomaly of the 
lighting dues should be abolished, and foreign vessels be 
compelled to submit to the same load-line regulations as. 
those enforced on British vessels. Secondly, he would 
deepen our docks and harbours. Thirdly, he would grant 
subsidies to our shipowners, and begin by counterpoising 
the grant of £280,000 per annum, which has enabled 
German shipping to gain the ascendency in the Far East. 
Fourthly, he would give an Imperial guarantee to a new 


Imperial steamship line running from Queenstown to 
Halifax in less than five days. 


As the nucleus of a 
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counter-combine the Cunard and Allan lines are 
indispensable. If nothing but subsidies will keep them 
out of Mr. Morgan’s hands we must subsidise at once. 
Fifthly, he would re-enact the Navigation Laws in a 
modified form as the only remedy which would be 
absolutely and instantly effective. If we levied discrimi- 
nating duties upon all imports brought in foreign bottoms 
an attempt of the United States to retaliate would be 
commercial suicide. 

“ Calchas ” reminds us that Adam Smith regarded the 
Navigation Laws as perhaps the wisest of all the com- 
mercial regulations of England. Their revival would 
smash the whole theory and process of Morganeering at 
a single blow. The Navigation Laws would make British 
ships what they would be in universal Free Trade con- 
ditions, the cheapest medium of exchange. There is no 
greater political ideal in the world than that of Anglo- 
American friendship, but we shall promote it far better 
by healthy proof of our own vigour and resources than by 
a spirit of maudlin resignation. 

In the New Liberal Review the writer of the serial 
articles on “ The Present State of our. Navy” deals with 
the Shipping Trust. He is very severe on Mr. Pirrie for 
going with the Trust. His argument is that we must 
tight the Trust by founding a line of steamers which will 
be free from the influence of the American railways. 
Halifax should be the port on the American side of the 
Atlantic. It is 840 miles nearer to Liverpool than is 
New York, and in time of steaming this would save a 
day and a half. A 25-knot steamer would cover the 
distance in four days, and the great central city of the 
States, Minneapolis, could be reached at the end of six 
days. Such a line of steamers would have a good 
influence on Canada. Six steamers would be required, 
costing about six millions sterling. The writer proposes 
that the Admiralty should pay a subsidy of £70,000 a 
year to each steamer. Canada has already offered a 
subsidy of £100,000 for such a line. 

Mr. Kenric Murray, writing in the New Liberal Review 
on the Combine, deprecates pessimism. If the Trust 
should raise freights too high, the tramp steamers will 
compete with them, and tramps are too numerous and 
too small to render a combination among themselves 
possible. Mr. Murray expresses himself as against heroic 
remedies... In the same section of the Mew Liberal 
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Review Mr. Robert Donald takes an optimistic view, 
arguing that all we need is to put on pressure and call 
out our reserves. 

Admiral Sir Edmund Fremantle discusses in the 
National Review “The Outlook for our Mercantile 
Marine.” He pronounces our mercantile marine, despite 
its enormous extension, “ an overgrown giant, unsound in 
every limb.” The proportion of foreigners and Lascars to 
every 100 British persons employed has sprung from 9°3 
in 1860 to 41°78 in 1900, In many cases the only British 
thing about a ship is the British ensign, and consequently 
transfer to another flag is easy. The Admiral then com- 
pares the Government subsidies given to Australian 
lines, which work out at 2s. 7d. per nautical rule to the 
P. and O., 6s. 8d. to the Nord-Deutscher-Lloyd, and 
8s. 4d. to the Messageries. The Admiral believes in the 
policy of subsidies and the value of the subsidised vessels 
as cruisers in time of war. He feels very strongly the 
lack of patriotism shown by British shareholders 
in the recent “deal.” He urges the political 
bias of the transaction by reporting that American 
financiers have made offers to some of the chief firms 
who build for our Navy. He proposes that a short 
Bill be passed prohibiting the transfer of subsidised 
liners to a foreign Power without Admiralty permission ; 
that a fast line of heavily subsidised steamers be run 
between Britain and Canada to cover the sea voyage 
in four days,so as to compete with the New York 
lines ; and that the Companies Act be made inapplic- 
able to shipping and only British shareholders allowed 
to have voice in the management. The admiral is a 
staunch advocate also of a preferential tariff for the 
Empire. 

pananes SS 


CAN BRITAIN KEEP THE SECOND PLACE? 


IT is a melancholy reflection on the condition to 
which we are reduced by our sluggishness in matters 
which concern the wel!-being of our own people and our 
reckless readiness to embark on foreign adventures, that it 
is no longer a question as to whether we can keep the 
first place. We are now discussing whether it is possible 
to keep the second. The writer signing himself 
“ Calchas” in the Fortnightly Review, discussing the net 
result of our position in international competition for 
markets, makes the following melancholy observations :— 


With regard to manufacturing productions and general export 
trade, therefore, it. has been clear for some ‘time that it will 
require a more strenuous spirit than we have yet shown, a better 
educational system than we have yet attempted to create, a more 
concentrated organisation of private enterpris# and capital 
than we have yet possessed, and a more vigorous and definite 
action of the State than we have yet seen, to ensure for so 
long as twenty years our retention of the second place in machine 
industry and export trade. 


The Germans, he says, by their success in building the 
best steamships for the Atlantic Ferry have gained enor- 
mously in prestige, and it is not only in the Atlantic that 
they are beating us :— 


They have attracted a larger and larger proportion of the best 
class-of Atlantic passenger traffic. Not only so, The German 
steamers have secured the same ascendency in the preference of 
travellers between this country and the Far East and even 
between England and Australia, ‘*The steamers of the North 
German Lloyd,” remarked the British Consul-General at 
Yokohama in his report for 1900, ‘have undoubtedly become 
favourites with the travelling public, to the almost entire 
exclusion—one regrets to say—of the P. and O. service.” 
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WAKING UP AND LOOKING ABOUT. 


I.—MR. MOSELEY’S AMERICAN COMMISSION. 


N previous numbers of this Supplement we noted with 

] satisfaction and delight that Mr. Alfred Moseley, 
C.M.G., had announced his determination to send 

out a Commission to the United States in order that repre- 
sentative men might make a rapid inspection of all that 
is best worth seeing in the United States of America. 
Mr. Moseley last month returned from the United States, 
where, in conjunction with President Butler, of Columbia 
University, he had arranged a provisional itinerary for 
the Commission which is to devote itself to the study of 
American methods of education in relation to commercial 
and industrial efficiency. The Commissioners will cer- 
tainly have their work cut out for them. They will not 
stay more than three days in any place. The possibi- 


lity that there may be ,an autumn session renders it. 


doubtful when they will start, but asat present arranged 
it is hoped that they may be able to leave this country 
in September. According to the programme drawn up 
by President Butler, the Commissioners will spend the first 
three days after their arrival in New York in seeing the 
city and visiting various educational institutions :— 
Among those suggested are the Columbia University, typical 
high schools and elementary schools, typical manual train 
ing classes and schools, the ethical culture schools, Auchmuty 
trade schools, the Educational Alliance, the University Settle- 
ment Society, and the Normal College. Not all of these, 
however, wculd be visited at once, but some would be left until 
the party return to New York on their way home. The next 
place to be seen is New Haven, Conn., where Yale University 
will be inspected, together with typical hardware manufacturing 
establishments, and the commission will then proceed to Boston. 
Here a day will be spent at Harvard University, the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, the High and Normal School for 
Girls, typical elementary schools, and, if possible, the private fit- 
ting school at Groton. The party will then leave by the Maryland 
steamer route for Philadelphia. Here visits will be paid to such 
places as the University, the Drexel Institute, the Manual 
Training Schools, the Commercial Museum, the Girls’ Normal 
School, and the Baldwin locomotive works, together with other 
industrial establishments, including, if possible, the shipbuilding 
works, From Philadelphia the commission will go to Washing- 
ton, stopping on the way at Baltimore, where the Johns Hopkins 
University and Hospital will be seen. At Washington various 
objects of interest will be visited, including, besides the White 
House and Capitol, the Patent Office, the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, the National Museum, the Department of Agriculture, and 
the Bureau of Engraving and Printing; if time permits, excur- 
sions may also be made to Arlington and Mount Vernon. The 
party will next travel westwards by the Pennsylvania Railroad 
through the Alleghany Mountains to Pittsburg, where the Car- 
negie Museum and various huge industrial establishments are to 
be visited. Chicago is the next place on the list, and there many 


things are to be seen, such as the University, with the School of 


Education and Professor Dewey’s University School, the 
Armour and Lewis Institutes, typical manual training schools, 
public high and elementary schools, the stock yards, ete. 
Thence train will be taken by the Michigan Central Railroad 
for Niagara Falls, the internal commerce of the Detroit River 
being noted on the way at Detroit. A day will be spent seeing 
the falls and the gorge, and the party will then leave by the 
Lehigh Valley Railroad for Ithaca, N.Y., where Cornell Uni- 
versity will be visited. Passing a night at Syracuse, they will 
go on by the New York Central Railroad to Schenectady, 
where the General Electric Company’s works may be viewed, 
and to Albany. The State Capitol at the latter place having 
been inspected, they will proceed by rail down the Hudson 
Valley to New York, and conclude by visiting institutions and 
establishments which had to be omitted on their first visit. 


IJ.—MR. LOCKIE’S SOUTH AFRICAN COMMISSION. 


Mr. JOHN LOCKIE, the promoter of the National Indus- 
trial Association, has guaranteed the expenses of a 
deputation of three experts who are to be despatched to 
South Africa for the purpose of inquiring into and report- 
ing upon the openings and facilities for British trade iv 
South Africa. Mr. Morgan, the editor of the Eugincering 
Times, the honorary organiser of the South African 
Trade Committee, will be the expert for engineering 
trades. Mr. T. Nichol Jenkin, the secretary, will repre- 
sent miscellaneous trades. The Manchester Chamber of 
Commerce will select a representative who will pay 
special attention to the department of textiles and soft 
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goods. Arrangements have been made with the Colonial 
Office to enable the deputation to pass through the 
inilitary lines of Cape Colony, Natal, the Free State and 
the South African Republic without any delay. Chambers 
of Commerce and other bodies are desired to communi- 
cate to the secretary of the Committee, at 124, Palace 
Chambers, Westminster, as early as possible particulars 
of the kind of information they are in need of respecting 
the South African trade, 
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THE EXPLOITS OF THE BEEF TRUST. 

IT has been lately the fashion among American 
economists to profess that the Trust is a great engine for 
cheapening production and at the same time for improv- 
ing the quality of tie goods supplied. It may be so in 
some instances, but the experience of the Americans this 
spring has afforded a very vivid object-lesson as to the 
possibility that it may be used in exactly the opposite 
way. The supply of beef in the United States is cen- 
tralised in the hands of the Beef Trust, composed of 
great wholesale butchers, or, as they call them in America, 
packers, with their headquarters in Chicago, Half-a- 
dozen great firms practically control the supply of beef, 
pork, and mutton to the American people. As the 7imes 
correspondent at Washington says, they control the 
cattle and meat trade from the birth of the beast until he 
becomes beef steak. From the cattle ranch on the Cali- 
fornian coast to the richest or humblest dinner-table at 
New York, and over the three thousand miles that lie 
between, the rule of these Chicago packers is supreme. 
Ranch owners, cattle-breeders, cowboys, and shippers, 
commission agents, butchers, retail dealers, and, last of 
all, eaters of meat, are all dependent upon these few rich 
men—provided they combine. 

Last April they did combine, and put up the prices of 
meat through the Union, with the result that there have 
been meat riots in New York, and widespread, deep 
dissatisfaction in all parts of the country. So strong was 
this feeling that President Roosevelt was moved to order 
the Attorney-General to investigate the Beef Trust, and 
to ascertain whether any legal remedy can be found to 
bring the lords of butchers’ meat to their senses. It is 
possible that the resources of American law are not yet 
exhausted. The packers feed their stock very largely 
upon public lands, for which they pay nothing. Millions 
of acres are at the present moment fed over by the cattle 
of the Beef Trust without paying one cent to the public 
Treasury. It is, of course, an open question whether, 
if the public Treasury were to insist on rent for the right 
of pasturage, they would not raise the price of meat still 
further. But it is thought that the threat of imposing 
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such charge for pasturage might induce the Beef 
Trust to lower its prices. The American people maintain 
that, while the packers put up the price of meat for the 
American consumer, they continue to sell at much lower 
prices to Great Britain. The feeling of irritation is so 
widespread that there is even a demand for the repeal of 
the protective tariff which practically shuts out foreign 
cattle and meat from the American market. The 
ramifications of the Beef Trust are widespread. It is 
related, by sympathy if by no firmer ties, to all the other 
Trusts, and hence the struggle between the American 
people, headed by the President, and the great Combines, 
of which the Beef Trust is the typical champion, is being 
watched with intense interest far beyond the confines of 
the United States. 


—~+—_- 


MR. YERKES ON THE BRITISH WORKMAN. 


MR. YERKES, the American who is revolutionising the 
underground transit of London, has been interviewed 
by Mr. Raymond Blathwayt on the difference between 
British and American workmen. The interview was 
published in the Dazly Express of May 12th. Mr. Yerkes 
stated, in popular phraseology, tne conviction which finds 
very general expression from those who are in a position 
to contrast the methods of labour in the United Kingdom 
and the United States. The following passages will be 
read with interest. Said Mr. Yerkes :— 

‘*T sympathise very much with the British working man, 
but still I can’t help thinking he stands in his own light. I 
don’t believe in his idea that all men must be placed on an 
even keel, and that no premium should be placed on_ brains, 
ingenuity, and industry, which your trade unions are deliberately 
trying to shut out ; on the contrary, I believe there ought to be 
encouragement for every man to make a man of himself, and 
when I say that I mean an important man. In America we see 
so many cases where a man, starting from a very low degree, by 
his industry, perseverance, and the fact that he has a well- 
balanced brain has climbed to a very high estate. 

*¢ And look here, we have nothing of* that beer-can business, 
even when he’s through with his day’s work ; except in excep- 
tional cases, the American working man has no use for the 
public-house. I don’t want to crack my own country up too 
much, But there is a genius and an enthusiasm for work which 
I miss here. Perhaps it is our climate. 

‘* But, then, your working men are not all to blame. Their 
homes are not so good as working men’s homes in America, and 
they don’t have the same facilities for rearing a family that ours 
have. They are confined to too small a space in London. 

‘* A man is not content with merely getting throuzh with it and 
drawing his wages. And if his firm can create something that 
no other firm can create the workmen are as much interested in 
it as the head of the firm himself. 

*‘In a certain company here I found, on looking over the list 
of employees, that all through they had at least three men doing 
two men’s work, and frequently two doing the work of one. 
Much better to increase the wages and cut down the number of 
clerks.” 

eee eee 

THE time of holidays is drawing near. We have just 
received the programme of the Co-operative Holidays 
Association, with its tempting offers of holidays in Scot- 
land, Ireland, Wales, the Wye Valley, Isle of Man, and 
many other quiet and picturesque holiday haunts. The 
Association has opened another new guest-house at 
Hayfield, in the Peak district, as well as a new centre 
in Switzerland. With well organised excursions, delightful 
guest-houses, and enthusiastic naturalists as leaders, the 
C.H.A. offers one of the brightest, cheapest holidays we 
know. Full particulars can be had by sending stamped 
addressed envelope to the Secretary, Park Hall, Hayfield, 
Stockport. 
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THE COMING COMMERCIAL CONFLICT. 

THE SECRETARY OF THE LONDON CHAMBER OF 

COMMERCE. 

In the Young Man for June Mr. Kenric B. Murray, 
Secretary to the London Chamber of Commerce, ex- 
pounds his views on the Coming Commercial Conflict. 
Hé lays the whole stress on education :— 

‘Supremacy in the commercial world,” said Mr. Murray, ‘is 
really a matter of education and training, and little else. The 
young Englishman can compare with the German or the American 
or anyone else in the matter of brains and capacity, but the proper 
training has been lamentably deficient. We are three or four 
generations behind Germany in our education, and two or three 
behind France. The schools at which our future business men 
receive their training have, almost in all cases, a set curriculum 
which is dictated by the Oxford and Cambridge ,examinations— 
necessary enough as a first preparation for a University career, 
but quite inadequate to fit a lad properly for business life. . . . 
Boys enter business early in life—I suppose it is the custom to 
begin at about fifteen or sixteen years of age—and their few 
years of schooling should emphasise more strongly than they do 
the subjects which are of service in a commercial career. They 
wou!d begin the serious work of life more fitted to excel.” 

THE VALUE OF CONSCRIPTION, 

‘*Then I consider that conscription has contributed in no 
small degree to Germany’s commercial success, The physical 
training has improved the health and the staying powers of the 
young German, and the discipline learned in his military training 
has remained with him when he has returned to the factory and 
the office. These two things—an ability for hard and unflag- 
ging work, and a highly developed sense of discipline—are of 
great importance in the proper management of a large number 
of workers.” 

‘Would you, then, favour the introduction of conscription 
into this country ?” I asked. 

‘*T am inclined to think that it will come some day,” was 
Mr. Murray’s reply. . . . ‘‘ Conscription, I have no doubt, 
would fit our youyz men more adequately for their business life, 
for good health and discipline are necessaries of a successful 
commercial career ; and if, for considerations of national safety, 
conscription were found to be necessary, I can imagine that it 
would have more good than harmful effect on the life of the 
community,” 

THE RESULT OF PEACE. 

But it is not America and not Germany which require 
us to amend our ways. It is the Zeé¢ge7s¢t in general :— 

**What we require,” Mr. Murray said, in reply to another 
question, “‘is a greater all-round efficiency in commercial life 
and an adaptiveness to changing conditions and demands. We 
have a wider competition to meet than that from Germany and 
America, for every day the field of production is becoming 
larger. ‘The peaceful population in the world is greater than 
ever it was, and where peace reigns trade prospers. The newly 
civilised peoples are becoming industrial peoples; and whilst 
new markets are opened wherever civilisation goes, markets are 
closing in the countries where civilisation has long been at work. 
People there have learnt to produce for themselves the things 
with which we and other couniries supplied them.” 

‘ THE SUPERIORITY OF THE GIRL CLERK. 

Mr. Murray is concerned about the City young man, 
who has little ambition beyond indulgence in a certain 
narrow round of pleasure. But he has high praise for 
the lady clerk :— 

I see no reason at all why girls should not be employed in 
office work, and indeed their usefulness is being more and more 
recognised by employers. Newly-built suites of offices in the 
City now provide separate staircases and other accommodation 
for lady clerks, an indication that the woman worker in this field 
is accepted now as a permanency. The natural neatness, in- 
dustry, and methodical habits of woman make her specially 
fitted for office work. She is found to be more punctual and 
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diligent than the man clerk ; she is not given to running out for 
a quarter of an hour in the afternoon to get a paper, or going off 
ten minutes before closing time to wash her hands so as to leave 
the premises not a second after the striking of the hour. I cer- 
tainly think that as a rule a girl clerk gives a better day’s work 
than a man. 





THE LIMITS OF THE AMERICAN INVASION. 

IN the Contemporary Review Mr. Walter F. Ford 
maintains that there is no cause for alarm over the 
American invasion. The condition of the money market 
in New York affords strong evidence that the Americans, 
in attempting to acquire credit abroad, have already rather 
overspread the limits of their powers. That they have 
sought investments in this country is natural. The war 
has helped the American invasion in two ways. It has 
had a damaging effect upon our own industries, and has 
consequently diminished competition in international 
markets, thus rendering it easy for the Americans to 
increase their exports, and it has caused British tax- 
payers to, be more ready to sell their investments than 
they would otherwise have been. 

Contrary to almost universal expectation American 
exports for the nine months ending in March last show 
a decrease of no less than 273 million pounds. Unless 
this state of things improves Americans will find them- 
selves confronted by the necessity of selling their own 
securities in order to find the means of discharging their 
liabilities. But for the Americans to become sellers in 
the Stock Exchange instead of buyers would result in 
“an immediate fall.” When, as at the present time, 
there are heavy floating liabilities outstanding against the 
United States, there is no doubt that Americans have 
been making greater purchases in Europe than their 
prosperity justifies. If the monetary difficulty in New 
York becomes so serious as to necessitate the export of 
large consignments of bullion the end of the American 
invasion will appear clearly on the financial horizon. 
Whenever the next step is reached, that of selling 
American securities freely on the London Stock Ex- 
change, the present invasion will have become a thing of 
the past, nor will there be any danger of its being re- 
started until surplus exports from the United States once 
more render money cheap in New York. 

THE WEAKNESS OF THE AMERICAN POSITION. 

Every mitigation of the drain upon our resources, 
caused directly or indirectly by the war in South Africa, 
will strengthen the hands of British manufacturers and 
traders, and will render them not only better able to cope 
with foreign rivals at home, but also more effective com- 
petitors in other markets. Mr. Ford quotes some 
remarkable figures from “The American Free Trade 
Almanack,” which would seem to prove that the Ameri- 
cans have, in 1901, sold goods to the foreigner at lower 
prices than were charged to the American consumer, 
after freight had been paid for their conveyance across 
the Atlantic. Steel rails, for instance, which averaged 
29 dollars a ton in the United States, were sold in certain 
instances abroad at from 17 dollars to 18 dollars. Lead, 
which averaged 4°3 cents a pound in the United States, 
was sold abroad at 2; cents to 3 cents. Leather was 
sold at from 5 to 10 per cent. less than in the United 
States, and copper, which averaged 164 cents per ton in 
the United States, was sold abroad at 15 cents. This 
fact is not duly taken into account in compiling the value 
of exports, for their value is based upon the American 
prices current in the United States, so there is therefore 
reason to suppose that the American exports are much 
less than is indicated in the returns. 
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CO-OPERATION IN AGRICULTURE. 

In the Jast number of the REVIEW I referred’ briefly 
to the Agricultural Organisation Society, It may interest 
‘some of my readers in agricultural districts to know that 
the secretary of this Society is Mr. J. Newton Harris, 
and his address is Dacre Street, Westminster. 

Mr. Harris states that all over the country there 
seems to be quite a revival among farmers. Everywhere 
they are calling out for co-operation, and at the present 
time the Society could employ twenty organisers in 
establishing co-operative societies of one kind and 
another. Mr. Harris is an Irishman, and an analytical 
chemist, who has had practical experience of manufactur- 
ing butter in Scandinavia, and was much impressed with 
the difficulties under which Scandinavian farmers are 
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able to compete successfully with the much-better-placed 
British farmer. He mentions, among other things, that 
every autumn in this northern land all the potato stalks 
are collected and dried, and used as a reserve stock of 
food in the early spring. They also feed their stock upon 
dried birch leaves. 

Twenty-five years ago the English farmer was the 
teacher of the world. To-day he has been outstripped by 
his rivals. At the present moment Denmark has over 
3,000 Agricultural Co-operative Societies, Ireland 470, 


while England has only 39. The districts in England 


which show the most vitality in the co-operative move- 
ment are Worcester, Hereford, and Yorkshire. A party 
of Welsh agriculturists, under the auspices of the Car- 
digan County Council, are about to visit Ireland for the 
object of studying the co-operative movement there. 
The party will consist of six landowners and six farmers, 
and a sum of £60 has been voted for their expenses by 
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the County Council. Mr. Harris is deep'y impressed 
with the danger which threatens British agriculture. 
Canada alone, he says, in a few years wiil be able to 
supply most of our food requirements. Unless British 
farmers recognise the seriousness of their position it will 
go very badly with them in the future. 


——~———— 


*“*BRITAIN’S NEXT CAMPAIGN!” 

I AM delighted to know that there is every prospect of 
a vigorous and energetic propaganda being set on foot 
this autumn for the purpose of bringing together all 
those who desire to see an improvement in the condition 
of the masses of our people. Miss Sutter’s book, “ Cities 
and Citizens” (Horace Marshall and Son, 6s.) sounded 
the keynote of a movement which I hope will spread 
through the length and breadth of the land. 

All the expenses of this movement have been guaranteed 
by friends who desire to remain anonymous. ‘The object 
of this campaign will be to widen and deepen popular 
interest in the condition of Jife and labour among the 
working-classes. It is not intended so much to instruct 
those who are already engaged in facing the problems 
involved as to attract and enlist the support of those till 
now indifferent on behalf of remedial measures, both 
public and private. 

The meetings which will be he'd and the lectures 
which will be delivered will be in the interest of no party, 
sectarian or private interest. In an early number of the 
REVIEW OF REVIEWS I hope to give more details. 
Meantime, I ask any of my readers in sympathy with 
any and every effort to arouse public attention to the 
condition of the people question to communicate with 
me, and I will forward their letters to the organisers of 
this movement. 

a 

WRITING in Harmsworth's Magazine for May on 
Hunting Animals, Mr. T. C. Bridges says that one 
animal at least uses stones to kill its prey. The polar 
bear in summer will watch for a walrus incautiously 
basking on the ice, roll a stone to the edge of a cliff, and 
with unerring judgment of distance, drop it on the 
walrus’s head. Marie A. Belloc, discussing whether we can 
dress without Paris, decides that we cannot, if we study 
economy and good taste. A limited dress allowance, she 
says, goes farther in Paris than in London, and our 
neighbours are more accommodating. Another article is 
devoted to Mr. E. J. Reed, of Punch, and his work. 

THE Lersure Hour for June contains, besides several 
Coronation articles, a topographical article on 
Westminster, and another on the Lions of the arms of 
England used since Henry I.’s_ time. An active 
journalist’s ‘‘ Life on the London Press” is interesting, 
but hardly quotable. Dr. Oldfield’s account of “ An 
Indian Jail” and the method of treating the prisoners, 
who are only fed twice a day, with no meat, and yet 
improve greatly in condition, is perhaps the most 
interesting paper. The Archdeacon of London writes a 

flamboyant article on the Patriotism of Shakespeare (with 
long quotations from the historical plays), in which he 
compares the “ patriotic ardour” of the past two years 
to “the youth of England on fire” under Henry V. ; 
the same monarch addressing his troods before Harfleur 
gives the spirit of “the immortal marches to the relief 
of Ladysmith, Kimberley and Mafeking ; the description 
of his return from France” is almost a prophecy of 
London’s welcome to the C.I.V.’s, and so forth. We 
presume the Archdeacon has not read “The 7vmes History 
of the War,” Vol. II. 
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N.B.—The Editor of the REVIEW OF REVIEWS regrets that owing to the exigencies of space the Contents of 


Periodicals received after date can no longer be inserted in these columns. 


The following Table includes only 


the leading articles of the Periodicals published in England for the current month received before going to 
press and those of the Foreign Periodicals for the past month. 
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Are Americans Economical? H. Hapgood. 
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Dalny ; Russia’s Metropoiss in the Far East. Illus. E, Maxey. 

The Danish West Indies. With Maps. A. C. Farvell. 


Antiquary.—£.uror Srock. 6d. 
The Fortunes of Cyrene. W. B. Wallace. 
Breadsall Mano:;Hous:. Illus. G. Bailey. 
The Legend of the Coronuion Stone. Re. R. Bruce 
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House of Henry W. Poor; Illustrations. 
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Modern Art (L’Art Nouveau) in Jewelry. Illus. J. Sc.opfer. 
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Contd. Tilus, Basil Champneys. 
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The King’s P.ints, Deawings, Miniatures and Gems at Windsor Castle. 


Illus. Richard R. Holmes. 


Unrecorded Armour and Arms in the Europzan Armoury at Windsor Castle. 


Illus. Guy Francis Laking. 
Some IIlustrat ons of Coronations. Illus. H. M. Cundall. 
Coronation Weaving. Illus. R. &. D. Sketchley. 
Westminster Abbey. Illus, A. Yockney. 


Atlantic Monthly.—Gay anp Birp. 1s. May. 
Second Thoughts on th: Tre tment of Anarchy. W. M. Salter. 
Athletics ; the Modern Chivalry. J. Corbin. 
John Fiske ; an Appreciation. T. S. Perry. 
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Hamlet. W. B Wright. 
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Montenegrin Sketches. 
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The Times History of the War 
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The Detective in Fiction. A. B 
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George Eliot. Edith Wharton. 
Seven Novels of Som: Importance 
Artistic, Literary, and Bohemian London in the Seventies. 
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Lord Rosebery Again in Politics. Illu A H. U. Colquhoun. 
Lif: in the Lumbering Camps. Illus. N. Patterson 
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Th: Nature Poetry of Byron and Shelley. P. Edgar 
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Cassell’s Magazine.—Cassett. 

A. Gossip about Crowns and Coronations. Illus. P. Boyle. 
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Hampton Court Palace. Illus, A. 

The Art of Public Rejoicing. Illus. L 

Representative Women Composers. Illus, Madzleine O’Connor. 
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Cassier’s Magazine.—33, Beprorp STREET. 1s. 
Armour and Guns of Fighting Ships. Illus. Philip R. Alger. 
The Electric Plant of the New York Shipbuilding Company. 
J. B. O’ Hara. 

Chemistry in Engineering. 
The Use of Alcohol in Germany 
Ancient Metallurgy. 
Handling Ore at a Blast Furnice. Llus. W. L. Cowles. 

A Relic of Traction Engine History. Illus. Frederick A. Scheffler, 
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Catholic World.—22, :NOSTER Row. 1s. May 15. 
Impressions of the Philippines. E. B. Briggs 
Toe Akropolis of Athens. Illus. Rev. D. Quinn 
Concerni »g the Life of Christ. Rev. W. Ellit. 


Is the National Federation of Catholic Societizs Desirable? Rev. W. P. 
Cantwell. 

The Present Religious Crisis in France. 

St. Genevieve, the Miid of Nanterre. Illus. 

Church, State, and School in New York State. 


C. M. Barker. 
Mary F. Nixon-Roulet 
Rev. T. McMillan. 


Caxton Magazine.—Braves. 1s. May 15. 
British Magazine Production. Illus. 
Christopher Plantin. Illus 
‘The Men of the Times. With Portraits. 
Century Magazine.—Macmittan. 1s. 4d. May. 


Making Laws at Washington. Illus. H. L. Nelson. 

The Canals inthe Moon. Ulus. W. H. Pickering. 

‘The Great South-West. Illus. Contd. R. S. Baker. 
T.iumphs of American B-idge-Building. Illu-. F. W. Skinner. 
‘The Royal Family of England. Illus. O. Bowning. 

A Great Civic Awakening in America. Illus. S. Baxter. 
Bloodhounds in Americ:. Hlus. J. D. Howe and C. E. Duffie. 
Tne Recollections of a Player. Illus. J. H. Stoddart, 
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Tabasco and Chiipas; 1'wo Littl:-Known States of South Mexico. W. H. 
Rundall. 
About Aluminium. 
Life in a Convict Prison. 

The All-British Cable. John Munro. 

‘The Buying of Pictures. H. Qu lter. 
Delhi—1857. Major-Gen. ‘Tweedie 

The Mig:¢ation of Birds. H. F. Witherby. 
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** Made in Germany.” Illus. G. B. Waldron. 
Formative Incidents in American Diplomacy. 
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Goethe's ‘‘ Faust.” Contd. R. W. Deering. 
Chureh Missionary Intelligencer.—Cuurcu Missionary Society. 
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The Popular Prejudice against the Employment of Indian Christian Ser- 

vants. Rev. J. P. Hay hornthwaite. 
The Work Thut is left undone in India. 


Prof. A. Jamieson. 
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Rev. G. T. Manley. 
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Contemporary Review.—Horace Marsuatv. 
The Character of Cecil Rhodes. F. Edmund Garrett. 
The Limits of the American Invasion, Walter F, Ford. 
The Genius of China. Prince Hesper Ukhtomski. 

Mr. Kidd on Wes‘ern Civilisation. Prof. A. Seth Pringle-Patterson. 
The Russian Awakening. Felix Volkhovsky. 

The Inner Experience of Cicero. Prof. R. S. Conway. 

Agricultural Labourers ; Without House or Home, Lizut.-Col. Pedder 
Agricultural Gangs. Mrs. Bertram Tankeray. 
The Growth of Fraud. J. H. Schooling. 

Jean Arthur Rim»aud. Count S, C. de Soissons, 
The Reformed Church of France in the Nineteenth Century. T. Joye. 


Cornhill Magazine.—Smiru, Exper. 1s. June. 

The Plethora of Poets. Sidney Low. 
German Drama of ‘l'o-day. Miss Elizabeth Lee. 
A Londoner’s Log-Book. Concl. 
In the Editorial Chair. 
Alaric Watts and Wordsworth. Prof. H. C. Beeching 

Cosmopolitan.—!nTrernaTionaL News Co. 
Staging a Fairy Play. Illus. G. Kobbé. 
The Wreck-Master’s Work. Illus. W. C. Hollister. 
The Ame-ican Invasion of the London Stage. Illus. H.G. Rhodes. 
Captains of Industry, With Portraits. Charles S. Gleed and Others. 
Cecil Rhodes. Illus, Contd. alker. 
Women as American College Presidents. With Portraits. Lavinia Hart. 


Crampton’s aapnting,—Tenaczus AND Co., AGAR STREET, STRAND. 
une. 
Richard Brinsley Sheridan ; 


as. 6d. June. 


6d. May. 


a King of Comedy. J. Forster. 
Quebec ; a Canadian Reminiscence. Jessie Tremayne. 
A Japanese Exhibition in London by Arthur Didsy ; Intervizw. Baroness 
Bertouch. 
Critic.—Putnam, New York. 25cts. May. 
Browning’s Treatment of Nature. Contd. Stopford Brooke. 
Has America outgrown Matthew Arnold? J. P. Mowbray. 
Mr. Menpes, Mr. Whistler, and Certain Etchings. Illus. 
Paolo and Francesca in mga | and Literature. Illus. 
A Century of Irish Humour. S. Gwynn. 


Critical Review.—Witiiams Ano NorGcAte. 1s. 6d. May 15. 
‘The Revised Bible—American and English. Principal Silmond. 
Harnack’s ‘‘ Monasticism and the Confessions of St. Augustine.” Dr. H. 


Hayman. 
Orr’s eaten of Dogma.” Rev. D. Purves. 


Educational Review.—American Scuoot anp Co.Lece Text-Boox 
Acency. 1s, 8d. May. 
G. Stanley Hall. 


H. W. Stebbins. 
R. C, Ogden. 


C. Brinton. 
Gertrudz Uiban. 


Some Social Aspects of Education. 
Educational Tendencies. A. S. Draper. 
Industrial Education as a Social Force, 
Educational Condiions in the Southern States. 
Elective Studies. E. P. Seaver. 
Education North and South. C. W. Eliot. 
The Relation of Education to Industrial and Commercial Development. 
Rogers. 

Empire Review.—Macmitian. 1s. 
Stepping Stones to Closer Union, Lord Strathcona. 
The Native Army of India. Major-Gen. Sir E. Collen. 
The Grave Situation in the Cape Colony. C. K. Cooke. 
Life in Canada under the Old Régime. G. Parker. 


June. 


Mr. Seddon ; Character Sketch. Miss Constance A. Barnicoat. 
Land Settlement in South Africa. F. Dutton. 
St. Vincent and Its Surroundings. With Map. P. F. Warner. 


The House of Lords in the Eighties. W. H. Helm. 
Notes on Insurance. Thrift. 

Italy’s Foreign Policy and British Interests. G. Villari. 
‘Thirty Years in Australia. Contd. Ada Cambridge. 
Sport at Home and Abroad. 


Engineering Magazine,—222. STRAND. 1s. 
Lord Kelvin; His Work and Influence. With Portrait. F. B. Crocker. 
Motive Powers for the Modern Launch. Illus. E. W. Roberts. 

A Comparison of Coal Resources and Coal- -Getting. A.S E. Aaestaane. 


June. 


‘The Vevey-Mont Pélerin Funiqular Electrical Railwiy. Il!us. Bignami. 
Features of Continental Locomotive Construction, Illus. C. R. King. 
‘The Factory Office as a Productive Department. K. Falconer. 

The Progress of Economy in Marine Engineering. Illus. W. M. 


cFarland. 
Money-Making Management for Workshop and Factory. C. U. Carpenter. 


English Illustrated Magazine.—T. Fisuzek Unwix. 6d. June. 
The City and Coronations, Illus. C. Welch. 


Our Sentimental —— through France and Italy. Illus. Mrs. Pennell. 
Dalmatia. Illus. L. Villari. 
Runaway Marriages. Illus. A. W. Jarvis. 
Etude.—T. Presser, PHitapELpHiA, 15 cts. M. 
Liszt. Illus. Henry T. Fink and Others. pos et 
Expositor.—Hopper anp StovcHTon. 1s. June. 


Tertullian and Clement ; a Puritan and a Broad Churchman in the Second 
Century. Rev. J. B. Mayor. 
Barnabas and His Genuine Epstle. Prof. V. Bartlet. 
St. Paul on Life and Immortality. Rev. C. F. D’Arcy. 
Psalms of the East and West. Rev. M. Kaufmann. 
Expository Times.—Simpxin, MARSHALL. 6d. % 
The Jewish Passover in the Christian Church. Rev. G. Mache” 
A Leaf stolen from the Sizai Palimpsest. Illus. Mrs, Agnes Smith Lewis. 


The Four Empires of the Book of Daniel. Prof. A. van Hoonacker. 


OF REVIEWS. 


Fortnightly Review.—Cuarman anv HAtt. 2s. 6d. June. 


The Practicability of Wireless Telegraphy. G. Marconi. 
The Ocean Trust and National Policy. Calchas. 

Rodin. Arthur Symons. 

The Labour Problem in South Africa. Sir A. Miller. 

Fiscal Policy regarding the Transvaal Mines. W. Blzloch. 
The Boer Prisoners at Bermuda. Katherine Elwes. 

American Wives and English Housekeeping. Mrs. John Lane. 
Dr. Loeb’s Researches and Discoveries. Carl Snyder. 

The Business of Empire. Edward Salmon, 

Social Life in Spain. D. 

The Teaching of Style in Schools. 
John Webster. Joseph Morris. 
Schools for Statesmen. T. H. S. Escott. 


Forum.—Gay Anp Birp. 1s. 6d. May. 
The Polish Problem in Prussia. W. von Schi-rbrand, 
The Degradation of the Professorial Office. G,. I, Ladd. 
Wag:-Earning School Children in England. T. Burke. 
The Problem of a Pure Milk Supply. Dr, H, D. Chapl'n. 
The Example of French Industrial Art Schools. J. Schoenhof. 
The Registration of Title to Real Property. W. C. Mains. 
Our Industrial Position in the World. H. Gannett. 
Our Public Untidiness, Prof. A. D. F. Hamlin, 
Taxation and Business in Italy. W. Calkins. 
Comparative Pension Systems. F. Fennin 
The Negro and Higher Learning. Prof. Ww. S. Scarborough. 
American Forestry ; a New Career. R. Smith. 
Reclaiming the Arid Southwest, R. {. Barker. 
Collegiate Conditions in the United States. C. F. Thwing. 


Frank Leslie’s Popular Monthly.—141, FirrH Avenue, New York. 
To Cts. ay. 

Sealing off the Banks of Newfoundland. Illus. P. L. McGrath. 

The Whippet. Illus. Lillian C. Moeran. 

Llianian Ponies ; a Modern Voyage to Lilliput. 

A Bit about Bass- Fishing. Illus. E. Sandys 

Wild Bi-d Songs. Illus. F. Schuyler Matthews. 


Genealogical Magazine.—Ettior Srock. 1s. 
The Royal —_ and Their Use by Tradesmen. _ Illus. 
Ebblewhite. 
Some Account of the Family of Middlemore of Warwickshize and Worcester- 
shire. 


Gentleman’s Magazine.—Cuarro anp Winpbwvs. 1s. 
Napoleon ; the Last Word. E. A. Reynolds-Ball. 
The Romance of Genealogy. D. Browne. 
Elhanan ; the Rabbi’s Son Who became Pope. . Burnet. 
On the Education of the Upper Classes in France bt England. P.C. Yugke. 
John Williams ; a Forgotten Art Critic. A.C. Coxhead. 


P. J. Hartog. 


Illus. D. Buffum. 


June. 


Concl. E. A. 


June. 


Old Annuals. Kathleen Knox. 
Baria. C. Edwardes. 

Geographical Journal.—Epw. Sranrorp. 2s. May 15 
The Ancient Kingdom of Congo. Map and Illus. Rav. T. Lewis. 


The Artesian Water-Supply of Australia from a Geographical Standpoint. 
Map and Illus. W. Gibbons Cox. 

The Russian Tibet Expedition, 1899-1901. Map and Illus. Capt. P. R. 
Kozloff. 

A Voyage on Lake Tanganyika. Map. R. Codrington. 

Journey from Domira Bay, Lake Nyasa, to Fitz, on the Tanganyika 


Plateau. C. McKinnon. 
Journey to the Kafue and Zumbo Districts. P. H. Selby. 
Girl’s Own Eanes. —s6, PATERNOSTER Row. 6d. June. 


The Larch. Illus. Mrs. E. Brightwen. 


Girl’s Realm.—ro, Norrotk StREET, StrRAND. 6d, June. 
The Art of Miss Fortescue Brickdale. Illus. Edith Y —e, : 
Girls who faced Disaster and Death. With Portraits. C. W. M. Feist. 
Animal Photography. Illus. Maude Cc. arsed 
Wonder Stories about Plants. Illus. H. L. Ada 
The Story of Some School and College Challenge Trophies Ilius. Kathieen 
Waldron. 


Good Words.—Issister. 6d. June. 
Coronation Vestments, Illus. Rev. J. H. ‘I’. Perkins. 
Animal Parasites. _ Illus. War 


The Marquis of Salisbury. I peg F. D. How 
The Way with Weeds. Ray Robinson. 
Cave Exploring in England. Illus. T. W. Wilkinson. 

Great Thoughts.—4, St. Brive Srreer. 6d. June. 
Maurice Maeterlinck. With Portrait. Rev. R. P. Downes. 
The Royal Academy ; English Art of To-day. W. Roberts. 
Principal Thomas Charles Edwards. With Portrait. T. Rhys Jones. 

Interview with George Birch. Illus. 


Sir aw Soane’s Museum ; 
G. F. Watts. With Portrait. Honora Twycross. 

Our Penal System; Interview with Sir R. Anderson. With Portrait. R. 
Blathwayt. 


Harmsworth Magazine.—Harmswortu. 34. 

Picture Photography. Illus. Bernard Owen. 
Creatures that hunt and are hunted. Illus. T.C. Bridges. 
The Silent Language of Crime. Illus. W. J. Wintle. 
Can We dress without Paris? Illus. Marie A. Belloc. 
Breathing for Health. Illus. T. F. Manning. 

. T. Reed; Interview. Illus. Cyril Sinclair. 
Child- Life at Court. Illus. an Spencer Warren. 

us, 


May 15. 


Wars that Railways rage. 
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Harper’s Monthly al ALBEMARLE STREET. 15s, June. 


Walter Scott’s Land. Illus. W. Sharp. ; 
Vacation Schools and Playgrounds i in America. Illus. H. S. Curtis. 
Pelzer, S. Carolina ; an Industrial Experiment. Illus, R. T. Ely. 
Autobiography of the Stars. Illus. C. Hidden Page. 

Insects and Civilisation. Dr. H. C. McCook. 

New York Society a Generation Ago. 

Cremona. W. L. Alden, , : 
Creation Legends in Ancient Religions. Morris Jastrow, jun. 


Homiletic Review.—44, Freer Srreer. 1s. 2d. May. 
Tne paren Relations to the Socialisti: Features of the Day. Dr. J. 
New England Preachers as tested by Time. Contd: Dr. J. Cook. 
** Pillars” ia the Old Testament. Prof. W. Beecher. 
Problems of Old ‘l'estament Criticism. Prof. G. H. Schodde. 
House —Fisuer Unwin. 6d. June. 
How to illuminate your House for Coronation Weck. Illus. 


Idler.—Dawsarx ann Warp. 6d. June. 
J. Pierpont Morgan. ‘ ; 
the Loud- Talking Telephone. Illus _ E. P. Lyle, jun. 
In and Around the Great Pyramid. Illus. C. Moffett. 

International Monthly.—IxTERNATIoN au News Co. 1s. 
The Question of ‘‘ Greztness in Literature.” W. P. Trent. 
Germany in International Commerce. P. Arndt. 
The Riots in Athens. R. B. Richardson. 
The Social Life of Ants. A. Forel. 
Motives to Impz2rial Federation. Capt. A. T. Mahan. 
Some Aspects of Rome in the Middle Ages. M. Paléologue. 
The Matter of the Play. Mrs. Fiske. 

Irish Monthly.—M. H. Git. Dustin. 6d. June. 

John Lancaster Spalding of Peoria; an American Poet Bishop. Rev. P 


illon. 
Easy Lessons in Verse-Making. M. R. 


Journal of Geology.—28, Essex Srreer, STRAND. 50 cts. May. 


May 1s. 


Geologic Formation versus Lithologic Individuals. W. Cross. 
Loess with Horizontal Shearing Planes. Illus. J. A. Udden. 
Paleontological Notes. Illus. E,. C. Case. 

‘The Sunbury Shale of Ohio. Illus. C. S. Prosser. 


The Variations of Glaciers. Contd. H. F. Reid. 

Journal of the Royal Colonial Institute.—Norruumpzrtano 
AVENUE. 6d. ay 15. 

€olon‘al Administration. Sir H. E. H. Jerningham. _ 

The Progress of*Civil Administration in the Orange River Colony. H. A. 

Broome. 
Journal of the Royal United Service Institution.—J. J. Ketinex. 
2s. May 15s. 
The Advantages and Disadvantages of Compulsory Service for Home 


Defence. G. She 
Is a Sovent Class or “Smaller Battleship Desirable? Admiral Sir J. O. 


Hopk 
Trainiog eevee at Regimental Depéts. Major A. W. A, Pollock. 
6d. May 15. 


Lady’s Magazine.—C. A. Pearson. 
Mrs. Ellen Frank ; a Painter of Parrots. Illus. A. Hastings. 
The Queen and the Coronation. Illus. Ignota. 


Lady’s Realm.—Hurtcuinson. 6d. June. 

Church Decorations at Fashionable Weddings. Illus. W. G. Fitzgerald. 

The Coming of Age of the King of Spain. Illus. 

Pillow Lace. Illus. Kate L. Edmonds. 

The Earl of Rosebery. Illus. 

‘Queens of the Turf. With Portraits. 

The Management of Husbands ; Symposium. 

Law Magazine and Review.—37, Essex Street, STrAnp. 

5s. May 15. 

Law in the Emblem Writers. J. Williams. 


The Judicial Committez and the Indian High Courts. An Ex-Judge. 


“The Doctrine of Consideration. R. Wilson. 
€riminal Statistics, 1899. 
Drunkenness and Crime. R. W. Lee. 


Views on th: Relations between England and America. B, Smith. 


The Reform of the Licensing Laws. H. J. Randall, jun. 


Leisure Hour.—s;6, Paternoster Row. 6d. June. 
‘The Coronation and Some of its Lessons. Bishop Boyd Carpenter. 
‘The Lions of England in Heraldry. Illus. E. Hill. 
The Patriotism of Shakespeare. ag ye Sinclair. 
Reminiscences of Westminster. Illus. Sidebotham. 
Coronations of Yesterday and the rr & Bef -fore, Mary E. Palgrave. 
An Indian Jail. Illus. Dr. J. Oldfield 
The Royal Irish Constabulary. G. Shepperton. 
How Plants make Friends. G. Clarke Nuttall. 


Lippincott’s Monthly Magazine.—Lirrincorr, PHILADELPHIA. 15. 
ay. 
Elizabeth Robins Pennell. 


Over the Alps in a Diligence. 
A. M, Alfriend. 


Recollections of Stonewall Jackson. 
Food for Fishes. F. A. Sweet. 


The French Academy. O. G. Guerlac. 
Dr. C. C, Abbott. 


Eden; Past and Present. 
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Longman’s Magastne.—Loncuass. 6d. ogy 
Sports and Games ot Ancient France. Mrs. . H. Lec 
Richard Baxter’s Ghosts. Florence M. | de 


McClure’s Magazine.—1o, Norro.k Street, STRAND. trocts. May, 
Six Months among Brigands. Illus. Contd. Miss Ellen M. Stone. 
Prince Henry of Prussia’s American ingeaiens, Ay R. D. Evans. 
English Statesmen and Rulers. Illus. Contd. . W. Smalley. 
Macmillan’s Magazine.—Macmittan. 1s. June. 
Opera and Drama. W. P. James. 
Brunei; a Dying Kingdom. Hugh Clifford. 
Our Unhappy Language. 
‘The True Decadence. St. John Lucas. 
The Romance of Virginia. 
Our Hold on South Africa after the War. Dr. Farrelly. 
Magazine of Art.—Cassert. 1s. 4d. June. 
H.S. Tuke. Illus. C. Kains-Jackson. 
Agustin Querol y Subirats ; a Spanish Sculptor. Illus. F. Rudy. 
Mme. Angéle Delasalle. Illus. B. Dufernex. 
The Royal Academy. Illus. 
Robert W. Buss ; Graphic Humourist. Illus. George S. Layard. 
T. R. Spence, Metal-Worker. Illus. F,. Hamilton Tocksen. 
Jules Dalou. Illus. Prof. E. Lantéri. 
Metaphysical Magazine.—s3, Sr. Martin’s Lane. od. May 15. 


C, Staniland Wake. 
Illus. Marie B. Smith. 


May. 


The Cambodians and Their Origin. 

Delhi and the Palace of the Emperors. 
Missionary Review.—44, Freer Srreer. 

The Maoris of New Zealand. Illus. W. Rawei. 

The Resources of the Christian Church for the Evange'isation of the World. 
E. Speer. 

Truth “ Far West” of China. 

The Struggle for Liberty in South America. 

Warren. 


25 cts. 


Rev. W. E. Manley. 


With Map. Bishop H. W. 


Month.—Loxemans. 1s. June. 
The English Coronation Ceremonial. Illus. Rev. H. Thurston, 
The Paris Apprentic: ina New Light. Countess de Courson. 
Constructive ‘heology from Oxford. Contd. Rev. J. Rickaby 
The Politics of the English Catholics during the Reign of Geom 
Rev. J. H. Pollen. 
The Suppression of the Society of Jesus. 


Monthly Review.—Joun Murray. 
Profit and Loss on the Atlantic Deal. 
‘The Navy and the Engineer. C. Bel'airs. 
‘The Lord Great Chamberlain. J. H. Round. 
‘The Promotion of ‘Trade within the Empire. 
‘The True Story of Spion Kop. With Map. 
In Khama’s Country. British Official. 
**Monna Vanna,” M. Maeterlinck’s New Play. M. A. Gerothwoll, 
Musical Instruments in Italian Art. Illus. Mrs. Kemp-Welch. 
Some Mothing Memories. Hon, Emily Lawless. 
Gordon Craig and the New Art on the Stage. A. Symons. 


Munsey’s Magazine.—Horace Marswatt. 6d. June. 
The Birth of Golf. Illus. D. Story. 
The Playground of the World. Illus. E. Clavering. 
Arctic Exploration ; the Story of the D.ift Casks. 

Melville. 

American Schoolboy Soldiers. Illus. D. A. Willey 
Docking a Battleship. Illus. B. Reid. 
The White Cockade. Illus. A. Stuart. 
The SocietygWoman ; a Defence. Pauline Pryor. 


National Review.—Epwarp Arxo.p. 
The Education Bill. Duke of Northumberland. 
The Pan-Germanic Idea. With Map. Sir Rowland Blennerhassett. 
The German Squadron in Irish Waters; Another ‘‘ Graceful Concession.” 
Ignotus, 
Emperor Nicholas I. in England; a Forgotten Chapter in Anglo-Russian 
elations. Serge Tatistcheff. 
The Outlook for Our Mercantile Marine. Adm. the Hon. Sir E,. Fremantl=. 
The Dream of a British Zollverein; a Reply to Sir Robert Giffen. Sir 
Vincent Caillard. 
Lady-Servants. Mrs. Francis Darwin. 
American Affairs. A. Maurice Low. 
Recollections of a Diplomatist. Sir Horace Rumbold. 
Elementary Exercises at the Royal Academy. A. J. Finberg. 
The Meaning of the French Elections. J. Cornély. 
Greater Britain. 


New England Magazine. 
Flower Folk in the Boston Reservations. 
Steel Ship-Building in Massachusetts. 
Itsenburg, Germany, and Bedales, 

The National Pike, America. R. R. 

Washington-Greene Correspondence. 

Cape Cod Notes. Returned Native. 

The Lakes of Cape Cod. S. W. Abbott. 

Roger Williams and the Plantations at Providence. E. J. Carpenter. 


New Ireland Review.—Burns ann Oates 6d. 
Rural}Libraries in Ireland. ohn P. Boland. 
Bacon’s Esotericism. Rev. W. Sutton. 
The Case against Vaccination E. B. McCormick 
Blaise Pascal. Contd. Rev. G. O'Neill. 
The Upraising of Poland, M., Procter. 


Elizabeth. 
Rev. S. F. Smith. 
as. 6d. June. 


J. B. C. Kershaw. 
W. Basil Worsfold. 


Illus. Adm. G. W. 


2s. 6d. June. 


—s5, Park Square, Boston. Muy. 


Illus. Elsie Locke. 
R. Bergengren. 

England. IlHus, D. S. Sanford. 
Wilson. 

Contd. 


25 cts. 


Juns. 
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New Liberal Raview,.—733- Temece CHAMBeRs. 1s. June. 


King bar rg the Seventh. Sir G, Arthur. 
ag! carrie remonies. L. W. Vernon Harcourt. 
king Classes of Russia. E. A. B. Hodgetts. 
The Under-Currents of Scottish Politics, Old Scottish Democrat. 
Our Canals. George Cawle rk 
The Royal Academy. D. C. Calthrop. 
Success in Art. C. Dana Gibson. 
Pictures for the Nation. H. D. Lowry. 
The Present State of the Navy. Sp ecial Commissioner. 
The American Invasion. S. E. Moffett. 
One Lesson of the War; a National Guard and Armouries. Sir H. Burd:tt. 
The New-Chamber of Deputies. F. Lees. 


Nineteenth Century.—Samrson Low. 2s. 6d. June. 
The Shipping ‘‘ Combine ” and the British Flag. E. Robertson. 
The Na+igation Laws. H. R. E. Childers. 
Preferential ‘Tariffs within the Empire. H. Birchenough. 
Canada and the Imperial Conference. Lieut.-Colonel G. T. Denison. 
The Fight at ‘‘ Roival (50).” Captain L. Oppenheim. 
London University ; a Policy anda Forecast. S. Webb 
George Eliot. H. Paul. 
Anoth-r Aspect of Thackeray. Mrs. L2che. 
Some Possible Amendments to the Education Bill. 
‘The, Question of the Modern Trained Nurses. 


rs. 
Edward Vernon ; an Insubordinate Admiral. W. L. Clowes. 
Some Bygone Coronation Progresszs. E, S. Ho 
Letter fom an Eye-witness of George the F ourth’s s Coronation. 
‘The Chinese Drama. A. Little. 
England and Little States. D.C. Boulger. 


North American Review.—Wm. Hernemann, 
Financial System of Japan. Count M. Matsukata. 
Signitic .nce of the Anglo-Japanese Alliance. J. P. Dolliver. 
The Opportunity of the United States. A. Carnegie. 

A Deience of General Funston. 
Proposed American Art College in Rome. J. McMillan, 
Woman and Her Sphere, Duchess of Sutherland. 
The dituation in Spain. Brooks. 
Will America profit by Her Recent Seiya! Lessons? Col. W. H. Carter. 
The Choice of the Tachatlen Canal Route. organ, 
Briuish Purchases of War Supplies in the United States. W. L. Penfield. 
The Way of the Working Man. C. Warman. 
The Public Debt of Argentina, A. B. Martinez. 

_ Open Court.—Kecan Pav. 6d. May. 

Heinrich Julius Holtzmann; a Representative of the New Testament 

Higher Criticism. Dr. Paul Carus. 


Sir J. Fitch. 


2s. 6d. May. 


Babel .nd Bible. Illus. Concl. Prof. F. Delitzsch. 
Biblic 1 Love-Ditties. Dr. P. Haupt. 
The Dissemination of Mithraism in the Roman Empire. Illus. Prof. F. 
Cumont. 
Outing.—InTerNATIONAL News Co. 25 cts. May. 


The Great ‘I'wo-year-olds of Last Year and Their ‘hree-year- “old Promise. 
Illus. A. F. Bowers. 
Recreative Lifé on the Mississippi River. Illus. L. Hubbard, jun. 
The Story of the Trapper. Illus. Contd. >. Laut. 
Cross-Coun:ry Running. Illus. E. H. Baynes. 
Some Trutis about Trouting. Illus. E. Sandys. 
P Wild Things for Their Photograph. Illus. Dr. R. W. Schufeldt. 
Trend of the Modern Racing Yacht. Illus. B. B. Crowninshield. 
- Overland Monthly.—San Francisco. r1octs. May 15 
The True History of the Founding of the University of California, 
S. L. Lupton. 
The Pesarvation of Cliff Dwellings. Illus. Katherine Louise Smith. 
The Golden Poppy ; California’s State Flower. Illus. Grace H. Tower. 
Th: Humorous Side of the Patent Office. Illus. Joanna N. Kyle. 
Califo nia’s Graveyard Literature. D. Atkins. 


Pall Mall Magazine.—18, Cuarinc Cross Roan. 138. 
The Coronation. Illus. Lord Esher. 
The Coronation Service. Illus. Mrs. A. Murray Smith. 
The K ng in Politics. E. Robertson, 
The Crown as a Symbol. Illus. Duke of Argy 
The Stranger in London; Some Hints for t 


Mrs, E. ‘T. Cook. 
Domesd‘y Book. Illus. Sir H. Maxwell Lyte. 


Tilus. 


June. 


A Pe ceca Visitor. Illus. 


India nd the Coronation. Illus. I. Malcolm. 

The wit as a Leader of Socizty. Illus. Lieut.-Colonel Newnham-Davis. 
Some Histovic Coronations. Illus. A. Kinnear. 

Mr. Rhodes, the Matoppos, and Inyanga. Illus. E. Cecil. 


Th.ir Maj sties’ Courts. Illus. ary Howarth. 


A Real Conversation with George Alexander. With Portrait. W. Archer. 


Pearson’s Magazine.—C. A. Pearson. 6d. June. 
The Art of the Age. Illus. ,Contd. 
A Derby Day in the Snow in Sweden. Illus. M. Woodward. 
A Visit to a Balloon Farm. Illus. C. M’Govern. 
A Day in a Bee-Hive. Illus. F. M. White. 
In the Heart of a Thunderstorm. Illus.. Rev. J. M. Bacon. 
Princ: Henry’s American Impressions. Illus. Rear-Adm. R. D, Evans. 
Footprints of the Beasts. Illus. M. Tindal. 

Philosophical Review.—Macmitian. 3s. May. 
The Pu pose of a Philosophical Association. Prof. J.  Craightbe: 


The Significance of the Creative Reason in Aristotle’s Philosophy. Prof. 
W. A, Hammond. 

The Relation of the Individual to the Social Value-Series. 
Ww rban. 


Contd. Prof. 


Miss M. F, Johnston and 


THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


Physical Review.—Macmittan. socts, June. 
The Value of the Gravitation Constant. G. K. Burgess. 
The Velocity of the Ions from Hot Platinum. C. D. Child. 
Contributions to the Study of the Induction Coil. J. E. Ives. 
Surface Colour. R. W. Wood. 

Positivist Review.—Wm. Reeves. 3d. June. 
The Future. J. H. Bridges. 
Khodes as Dreamer. E. 5. Beesly. 
Science in the Nifieteenth Century. H. Gordon Jones. 

Practical Teacher.—33, PATERNoster Row. 6d. June. 

Kings and Crowns. _ Illus. 

Psychological Review.—Macmi.ian. 3s. May. 


Interpretation of Savag: Mind. Prof. J. Dewey. 
‘The Atomic Self. G. S. Fullerton. 
Experimental Investigations concerning the Depth of Sleep. 
and U. Neyroz. 
Post-Hypnotic Suggestions and Determinism. H. H. Schtoeder. 
3 dollars per ann. 


Quarterly Journal of sessenes.—s ACMILLAN, 
a 


S. de Sanctes 


Don C. Barrett. 


May. 
Thz Supposed Necessity of the Legal ‘l'ender Paper. 
H. J. 


Proposed Modifications in Austrian Theory and Terminology. 
Davenport. 
36hm-Bawerk on Rae. C. W. Mixter. 
Oriental Trade and the Rise of the Lombard Communes. L. 
Wages in Municipal Employment. J. R. Commons. 
E.urnings of Integrated Industries. G. C. Selden. 
Quiver.—Cassett. 6d. June. 
The Religious Aspect of the Coronation. Illus. Ignota. 
Bible History in Chinese Characters, H. G. Judd. 
A Twentieth Century Canterbury Pilg:image. Illus. 


Hutchinson. 


W. Dexter. 


What is Zionism? Illus, Rev. W. Preston. 
Railway Magazine.—30, Ferrer Laxe. 6d. June. 
St. Pancras Station. Illus. D. Timins. 
John Henry Burns, Traffic Manager, Wirrall Railw: % a 
‘Yhe World’s Progress i in Electric Traction. Illus. N. Dunlop. 
British Locomotive Practic: and Performance. tlle. ~ Contd. C. Rous- 


Marte’ 


nD. 

London ard North-Western Expresses during 1gor. Illus. R. E, 
Charlewood. . 

3ritish, Belgian, and American Locomotives in.Egypt. Contd. Illus. 

‘The Genesis of the G-eat Eastern Railway. Illus, Concl. H. Rake. 

How Big R:ilways adveriise. Il'us, G. A. Wade. 

Some Modern Bri.ish Goods and Mineral Locomotives. Illus. E. C. 
Poultney. 

The Electric. Lighting of Railway Carriages. Illus. 

Review of Reviews.—13, Astor Prace, New York 25 cts. May. 


Cecil John Rhodes. Illus. W. T. Stead. 

America’s New Navy. Illus. G. W. Melvill>. 

Georgia’s Educational Centre. Illus) Leonora Beck Ellis. 

KAlm4n Tisza, the Builder of Modern Hungary. With Portrait. E. 
Limedo:f:r. 

A Forecast of Great Gatherings. 

The Fallacy of Expo:ting Wheat. C. C. Bovey. 

The Prohibition Movement in Canada, J. P. Gerrie. 


Royal Magazine.—C. A. Pearson. 4d. 
Feasts of Flowers. Illus. H. Shepstone. 


June. 


Arches of the Royal Tour, Illus. R. Garrat, 

How I made Counterfeit Coins. Illus. 

The Derby. Illus. Lieut.-Col. Newnham-Davis. 

The Art and the Agony of Toz-Dancing. Illus. S. White. 
St. Nicholas.—Macmitian. 1s, June. 

The Castle Garden Aquarium, Bermuda. Illus. C. L. Bristol. 

How the Pilgrims came to Plymouth, Illus. Dr. A. Ames. 


Scottish Geographical Magasine.— Epwarp STANFORD. 1s. 6d. 


ay 15 
3otanical Geography and the Biological Utilisation of the Soil. M. Hardy. 
‘The Fauna of Switzerland in Relation to the Glacial Period, 
The Philadelphia Commercial Museum. V. V. Branford. 
‘The Discovery of the Solomon Islands. 
Scribner’s Magazine.—Samrson Low. 1s. 
The New Agriculture. Illus. W. S. Harwood. 
Ona Baltic Sea Sloop. _Illtis. J. B. Connolly. 
The Camera in a Country Lane. Illus. 5S. Allen. 
The Gulf Stream Myth and the Anti-Cyclone. With Map. H. M. Watts, 
Strand Magazine.—Newnes. 6d. June. 
Humour at the Royal Academy. Illus, F. Dolman. 
Cricket ; versus Three Strong Counties. Illus. C. B. Fry. 
The Humorous Artists of Australasia. Illus. T. E. Curtis. 
The Sign-Language of Tramps. Illus. V. Pitkethley. 
From behind the Spzaker’s Chair. Illus. Contd. H. W. Lucy. 
Sunday at Home.—36, PATeRNoster Row. 6d. June, 
The Coronation of the King. Rev. John Watson. 
A Holiday in Belgium. Illus. 
Three Weeks in British Guiana. Illus. Contd. Rev. G, Cousins. 
Sunday Magazine.—Issister. 64. June. 
In the Grip of the Bzigands, Illus, Miss Ellen M. Stone. 


June. 
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LEADING CONTENTS OF 


Sunday Strand.—Newnes. 6d. June. 
Our Leaders at the Coronation. Illus. I[gnota. 
Money Lost by Gambling. Illus. W. Greenwood. 
P.st Coronations in Westminster Abbey. Illus. Marie A. Belloc. 


Chesiay Commissioner, 


June. 
M. MacDonagh. 


The Original Ragged School. _ Illus. 
Temple Bar.—Macmittan. 1s. 

Thackeray. L. Melville: 

‘The Stewardship of the Chiltern Hundreds. 


Farm-Cottage Holdings; Scheme to preserve Country Labour. H. B. M. 
suchanan. : 
More Irish Clerics, Canon Staneley. 
Temple Magazine.—Horace MarsHatt. 6d. June. 
The Sacred Shroud of Lurin. Illus. : 
Beverley ; a City of Refuge. ‘Illus. Rev. J. E. Shephard. 
Bishop's Stortford College. Illus. 
A Trip to Tarifa. Illus. Elizabeth Higgin. 
Theosophical Review.—3, Lancuam Ptace. 1s... May 15. 


A Russian. 
J. M. 1. 
— Art of Pseudonymity. L. 


The Cradle of Slav Heresy. 
Childhood ; a Little Lost Kingdom. 


The Bacon-Shakespeare brie Deinha-d. 


The Personal Equation. R. S. Mead. 

St. Columba and the p le *Cheluianb ‘Chille. Mrs. Hooper. 
Westminster Review.—8, York Buitpincs, ApELpHt. 2s.6d. June. 
The Cause —— W ar in South Africa. Contd. W. D. MacGregor. 


Future Africa. P. Barry. 

Bullets—Expansive, Explosive and Poisoned. A. Marks. 

Federation versus Imperialism. Mugwump. 

Liberalism and Empire. 

Tory Financ: Exposed ; Taxation of the People by the Landlods for the 
Landlords. 

The West Indies, Limited. H. H. Smith. 

The-First Edinburgh School of Literary Critics. J. M. Attenborough. 

The Training of the Secondary Teacher. J. S. ee. 

St. Leon by William Godwin ; a Forgotten Novel. 

A Plea for Ireland. L.S. M. Newman. 


Wide World Magazine.—Newnes. 61. June. 
The Great Boer War. Illus. Contd. Dr. A. Conan Doyle. 
The Voyage of the P/anet. Illus. F. H. Bryant. 


. B. Wallace, 


THE GERMAN 


Deutsche Monatsschrift.—Litzowsrtr. 43, Bertin. 2 Mks. May. 
Southern Brazil and the German Immigration. Alfred Kirchhoff. 

The Government of Colonizs. Contd. P. Zorn. 

Germany’s Position in the United States. W. Dibelius. 

‘The Wars of Frederick the Great. A. von Bogusl.wski. 

Deutsche Rundschau.—Gepr. Parret, Bertin. 6 Mks. perqr. May. 
Johann Gustay Droysen and Felix Mendelssoin. Contd. Prof. G. 


Droysen. 
Maxim Gorki. M. von Brandt. 
The Siemens Brothers., Concld. R. Ehrenberg. 
Gustavus Adolphus and the German Citizs. G,. Egelhaaf. 
Michelangelo’s House and Workshop in Rome. E. Steinmann. 


Socialistische Monatshefte.—Lirzowsrr. 85a, Berwin. 50 Pf. May. 
The Republic and Socialism. Jeah Jaurés. 

Social Organisation and the Duty of the State. A. von Elm. 

Histo ical and Theoretical Movement for Social Democratic Revision. P. 


ampffineyer. 
From the Legacy of Marx and Engels. M. Schijysel. 


The Latest eet of the Agrarian Problem within Social Demo- 
cracy. Dr. E, David. 


THE FRENCH 


4frs. May. 
Raoul Blanchard. 


Annales de Géographie.—;, Ruz p= Mézitres, Paris. 
Experimental Geographical Botany. Gaston Bonnier. 

The Rainfall of the North of France. With Diagrams. 
The Geography of Algeria. A. Bernard and E. Ficheur. 


Annales des Selences Politiques. Faux ALcAN, Paris. 


3 fr6. soc. May. 
The Russian Army. M. B. 
‘The Financial Policy of India. 
B-lgium on the Congo. Concl. P. dz Laveleye. 
The Colonial Policy of the First Restoration. Christian Schefer. 
Art da Théitre.—sr, Rue pes Ecoxes, Paris. 
**Les Bu gra.es.” Illus. Jean. Richepin. 
Bibliothéque Universelle.—Hacuerre. 20 frs. per ann. 
Guerilia Warfare in South Africa. Col. Camille Favre, 
Behramji Malabari. Contd. E. Tissot. 
Concentration Camps. Dr. A. Jaquet. 
The Confessions of M. Veressaev. Contd. M. Reader. 


Correspondant.—3r, Rue Saint-Guittaume, Paris. 
May te. 
Felix Dupanloup and Henri Lacordaire. H. de Lacombe. 
The A ace of 1871, the Commune, and the National Ass2mbly. 
eaux. 
The Coro ration of the King of Spain 


P. Lavagne. 


1fr.75c. May. 


May. 


2 frs. soc. 


Vte. de 


Geoffrey de Grandmaison. 
Contd. Marie 


Franz Liszt and Princess Carolyne de Sayn-Wittgenstein. 
Andrée, 
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Life in the Congo Free State. Illus. Contd. Capt. G. Burrows. 
The Underground Ma a kets of Paris. Illus. H. Vivian. 
The Rescue of Miss Evangelina Cisneros. Illus. G. C. Musgrave. 


On th: March with Men-lik’s Army. Illus. Capt. R. P. Gobbold. 
The Bushrang:rs at Meroo. Illus. Miss H. G. Hirst. 


Woman at Hom2.—Hooper anp Srovcnron.: 15. June. 


The Coronation Page int. Illus. Marie A. Belloc. 

The Premier Peeresses at the Coronation. Illus. Mrs. 3. A. Tooley. 

World’s Work.—Dovstepay, Pace anv Co., New York. 25 cts. 
ay. 

New York ; the World’s Financial Centre 

Cairo ; Beyond the American Invas sion, Illus. R. H. Blanchard. - 

America as a Peicemaker. F. Emory. 

The Real Southern Question again. Illus. 

Are the Churches deciining? C. Graves. 

Adventures in Wild Life Photography. Illus. e Meiklejohn. 

Richly Ecdowed Stanford University. lus. Irwin. 

President Jordin of stanford University. F. B ‘Niland. 

A Dry Salt Sca in the Desert in Californix. Illus. A. Inkersley. 

William C. Whitney. With Portrait. i’. J. K. Kenny. 


von Schierbrand. 
May. 


Our Future Relations with Germany. W. 


Yale Review.—Epwaxp Arnovp. 
The Economic Crisis in Germany. Dr. A. Braun, 
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The Anthracite Coal Si.u Peter Roberts. 
The Frye Subsidy Bill. . McVey. 
Colonial Policy of the Germans. A. G. Keller. 


R. R. Kuczyns‘si 


Young Man.—Horace Marswatr. 3d. Ju 
The Coming Co.nme-ciil Conflict by Kenric B. Murray. 


Occupation and Mantfacturing Censuses. 
n>. 

With Portrait. 
How We got Our Bible. F. Ballard. 
How to become a Novelist ; Symposium. 
The Ingenuity of Plants. illus. J. Scott. 


Tne Poetry of Mr. Stephen Puillips. C. L. Thomson. 


Young Woman.—Horace Marswarr. 3d. June. 
The Queen at Sindringham. Illus. '»-a M. Jones. 
Fencing as an Exercise tor Wome ia: Miss Isabel Brook=z- \lde ¥ 
Women Workers and Their Memorials. Lllus. G. A. Wade. 
Nord und Siid.—Scuresiscue Vertacs-AnsTAtt, Brestav. 2 Mks. 
May. 
neg er Abroad. m Ny oy 
Tne Riddle of Life. . Miiller. 


William Meyer-Fo sas -r. H. Le 
Recent Safeguarding .f Women tod Children. 
Grossherzog Freder ick of Baden. 


Ueber Land und Meer.—Dee: 
k 


K. Walcker. 
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The Elzthal Railway. - Illus. W. Fischer. a 

The Elecirical Elevated and Underg wad Railways in Berlin. lds." 'O. 
Gentsch. : 

Edmund von Zoller. E. M. , 
Zeitschrift far Bildende Kunst.—E. A. Seemany, Lesrzic. 


26 Mks. per ann. May, 
Max Klinger’s Bezthoven. P. Mongré. 


Austrian Medal-Masers. J. Leisching. , 
Zeitschrift der Internationalen Musikgesellschaft. tia 


unD Haerrec, Letrzic. to Mks. perann, May: 
Three Forgotten Waltzes by Schubert. W. B. Squire. 
Formation of Tone on the Piano. ‘Il. Bandmann. 
MAGAZINES. 
The Holy Shroud of Turin. Louis de Meurville. A 
Guizot at Ghent, 1815. z 
May 2s. RE ba 
The Concordat of r$9r. Cardinal Mathieu. $ 
‘The Nation :! \ssembly and M. Thiers. Vte. de Meaux. J 


The Volcanic Catastrophe in the West Indies. A, de Lapparent. 
The Youth of Hippolyte Taine. Félix Klein. 

Silk and the sik-trads. Vte. G. d’Avenel. 
The ‘* Miroir d> la Vie,” by R. de La Sizeranne. 

‘The Holy Shroud of furin. Paul Vignon. 

Journal des £23a9.mistes,—14, Rue Ricnzticu, Paris. 

May 15 

Feepeniee Toxation and Arbitrary ‘laxation in 17393. Contd. C. Gomel. 
Compz2ti ion amonz Li bour Syndicates. Ch. M. Limousin. 

The World’s Sugw Trade. L. Grandeau. 


Minerva,—j;, Rue Le Gorr, Paris. 
The Sister of Gve h- Arthur C huquet. 
Jean Louis Hamon. Charles Le Goffic. 
Mirabzau ani Julis. Conel 
Epilogue to the Letters of Mirabeau ys poe 


André Chaunt.ix:* 


3 fF. 50.c. 


2fr. May. 


Dauphin Meunier. 


Ma a 
The Sister of Goeth», Conecl. Arthur Chuquet. f 
Auguste Couite. Ch thes Maurras. os = 
Lulli, Destouch-s, and Rimeau, and Their Librettists. Vincent d'Indy. 


itesse de Bonneval. Gustave Michuut. 
Hius. Jean Bertheroy. 


Letters of the Co 
The Salons of rg02. 
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Nouvelle Revua,—:8, Kinc Witttam Street, Srranp, 
55 frs, per ann. May r. 
Algerian Problems, A. de geod 
Mary’s Hause at Ephesus. “hen ae 
The Romance of Auguste sats em 


May 
before th: Crowning X. de Ricard. 
the ede of Remounts. Captain Bolot. 
Raphael in Rome. P. de Bouchaud. 
The Chronicle of th: Empzror Chi-hoang-ti. L. Charpentier. 


Questions Diplomatiques et Coloniales.—r9, Rue Boxararte, 
Paris, 1 fr. May 1. 
Italian Schools in Foreign Countries. Alex. Guasco. 
The Geographical Congress and the Millenary at Oran. 
The Settlement of Affairs in Manchuria. Henry Bidou. 


May 15. . 
Affairs in Siam. X. 
Germany’s Policy in the Far East. Georges Bohler. 
Public Relief in Morocco, “Dr. L. Raynaud. 
The Cataclysm of Martinique. Jean de La Peyre. 


Réforme Sociale.—34, Rue pe Seine, Paris. 1 fr. Mayr. 

The Population Question in France. A. Boyenval. 
ie New Workmen’s Accidents Law. Ch. Renard. 
Reform of the Marriage Laws, R. de La Grasserie. 
May 16, 

Workmen's Assurance. Maurice Vanlaer. 
Labour Syndicates. Delcourt Haillot. 
Reform of the Marriag: Laws. Contd. R. de La Grasserie. 

La Revue.—:2, AvENUVE De L’OpéRA, Paris. 1fr. Mayr 
My Exploits in China, rgor. Illus. J. Grandin. 
The Right to steal. M. Leroy. 
Petrarch in France. E. Mintz. 
Henrik Ibsen. Mme. Rémusat. 
Marquis Philippe d2 Langallerie. H. de Galli:r. 
The First Map containing the Name America. A. Schalck de la Faveric. 
Tea. Prince B. Karageorgewitch. 
The New Polish. Theatre. Mme. = M. Morzkowsk.. 

ay 15. 

‘Cecil Rhodes’s Will; Unpublished Documents. W. T. Stead. 
My Exploits during the China War of 1gor. Illus. Contd. 

randin. 
The Death of Jesusin the Light of Contemporary Scienc:. Dr. Cabanés. 
Alcoholism in Lewer Brittany. Austin de Croz2. 
The Intellectust Movement in France. Jean Finot. 
The Literary: Movement in Sweden. J. dz Coussanges. 
Life and the Theatre. Henry Bérenger. 


Revue de l’Art.—28, Rue pu Mont-TuHasor, Paris. 7 frs. soc. May. 

The Art of Ancient Susx. Hlus. E. Babelon. 

‘The Art of Wood-Engraving. Contd. Illus. E. Dacier. 

‘The-Collection of Georges Lutz. Illus. Marcel Nicolle. 

‘The Salons-of rgo2. Thus. Gustave Babin. 

bg rr seme of Bookbindings at the Musée Gallizra. Illus. Henri 
zraldi. 


Revue Blanchs.—23, Boutsvarp pes Iractens, Paris. 1fr. May t 
The Population of france; an Imaginary Peril. Marcel Réja. 
, May 15. 
Women of the Pacific. Olivier Seylor. 
Brahminism in India. Albert Métin. 


Revue d'Economie Politique.—2z2, Rue Sourrrort, Paris. 20 frs. 
per ann. May. 
‘Francesco Ferrara and His Economic Work.” R. Dalla Volta. 
~The Ten Hours Bill in-England. Raoul Jay 
The Privileges of the ‘! Bouilleurs dz Cru” hid the Bill of Dec. 25th, 1300. 
André Korn: 


Revue des Deux Mondes.—18, Kinc Witttam STREET, STRAND. 
62 frs. per ann. May tr 


Jacques 


Taine’s Correspondence. 

The Eastern Expansion of Germany. X.X.X. 
Luxembourg and the Prince of Orange. P. de Ségur. 
Five Weeks im Uganda. Capt. Martin-Decaen. 

The Physiology of Lifs and Death. A. Dastre. 


May 15. 
The Death of Morny and its Coneddgwetions. E. Ollivier. 
The Origins of the Odyssey ; Calypso. V. Berard. 
In Little. Russia ;- the Peasantry, the Towns, and the Pilgrimazes. T. H. 
Bentzon. 
eran 4 s Social Theo izs. A. Fouillée. 
erbert Spenctr’s Philosophical Testament. T. de Wyz2wa. 


THE ITALIAN 


Civilta Cattolica.—Via v1 pg 245, Rome. 25 frs. per ann. 
ay 3. 
The Tyranny of Laicism. 
Mgr. della Genga and Cardinal Consalvi in Paris, My, 1814. 
Patristic: Studies. 
The American Bishops ahd Leo XIII. 


May 17. 
In the Caus2 of Truth. 
Concerning Ecclesiastical Education. 
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OF REVIEWS. 


Revue Chrétienne.—11, AveNvVE DE L’OBSERVATOIRE, Paris. 
‘ 12 frs. 50 c. per ann. May. 
* Ecclesiastical Evolution. H. Daussin, 
Religious Education. L. Trial. 


Revue Frangaise de l’Etranger et des Colonies.—92z, Ruz pz La 
VicroirE, Paris. 2frs. May. 

The Emperor of Germany and tT Poles. Léon Paquier. 

Porto Rico and America. G. N. Tricoche. 

France and Morocco. With Map. Georges Demanche. 

The French Congo. A. M. 

The South African War. With Map. C. de Lasalle. 


Revue Générale.—15, Rue aes BrusseEts. 12 frs. per ann 


ay. 

Women of the Fronde. Victor du Bled. : 
Labour Associations in Germany, rgor. V. Brants. l 
‘The Eloquence of Lamartine. Concl. Ferdinand Loisa. 

The Belgian Mercantile Marine. G. Lecointe. 

Tunis. Florent Everard. 

The English Education Bill. Alfred Nerincz. 

‘The Colonial Career of Cecil Rhodes. Jules Leclercq. 


Revue du Monde tees 3 Py ond DES SAINTS- ts Paris, 
1 fr. soc a 
The Declaration of the Clergy of France, 7082. Contd. C. Davia. 
Obedience and Authority. R P. Constant. 
Protestantism and the French People. Contd. Mgr. Justin Févre. 
France and England in Arabia. With Map. Berrot. 
Mark Sykes’s ‘‘ Through Five — Provinces.” Albert Savine. 
ay 15. 
The Declaration of the Clergy of France, 1682. Contd. C. Davin. 
Protestantism and the French People. Contd. Mgr. Justin Févre. 
Mark Sykes’s “‘ Through Five Turkish Provinces.” Contd. Albert Savine. 
Revue'de Paris.—FisHer Unwin. 60frs. perann. May 1 
The Gioconda. G. d’Annunzio. 
‘The Origins of Greece. V. Bérard. 
Selgium ; and the Congo. M. Wilmotte. 
An Essay in Direct Government. C. Schefer. 
May 15. 
Monna Vanna. M. Maeterlinck. 
‘The Transport and Distribution of Energy. - L. Houllevigue. 
‘The Mother of Alfred de Vigny. L. Séché. 
Pelléas and Mélisande. A. Hallays. 
‘The South African Affair. V. Bérard. 
Revue Politique et Pariomentalve.—s, Rue ve Mézikres, Paris. 
3 firs. ay. 
French Indo-China in rj0r._ E. oielee 
The Centenary of the Promulgation of the Concordat. Léon Séché. 
Crime in Francz during the Nineteenth Century. Jean S gnorel. 
Russia and the French Wine Industry. E. Halpérine-Kaminsky. 
The Laws on the Legion of Honour since 1909. Joseph Durieux. 


Revue Socialiste.—27, Rue pe Ricuziiev, Paris. 1 fr. 50c. May. 

‘The General Elections. Gustave Rouanet. 

Social Ideas and Economic Facts in the Nineteenth Century. 
G. Sorel. 

The Co-operative Movement in Denmark. N. R. at Ursin. 

‘The Regular Army and the Militia. F. Quay-Cendre. 

Revue Universelle.—17, Rue Monrparnasse, Paris. 75 c. May 1 

The "ieee Congress and the Millenary of Oran. Tilus. Henri 
Lori 

Re seule: and Monarchy. 


Concld. 


M. F. Bonnange. 
May 15s. 

Touring in Russia. Illus. Louis Leger. 

Russia. With Map and Illus. Peas, Legras. 


Revue Universitaire.—;, Rue Rs Méztkres, Panis. 10 firs. per 
ann. ay. 
The Fifth Congress of the Teachers of wile Secondary Instruction. 
S:condary Instruction in Argentina, Emile Bourgeois. 
The Posthumous Wo:ks of Diderot. Gustave Lanson. 


Revue de l'Université de Bruxelles.—4, Rue pu Frontisvice, 
Brussets, 1 fr. 50 c. May. 

The Development of Alcoholism in England. Georges de Leener. 

The Lezal Evolution of Marriage in Spain. Emile Stocquart. 

The Rural Exodus to the Towns and the Penal Law. Fernand Urbain. 
Université Catholique—2zs, Ruz pu Prat, Lyon. 11 firs. per 

ar ane May. 

The Abbey of Bec. R. P. Ragey 

‘The Manuscripts of Victor Hu A, Rochette. 

Dr. Geley on Transformism-and $ Spiritualism. Dr. Surbled. 

Charles Chesnelong. Contd. M. de Marcey. 


MAGAZINES. 


The False Demetrius. 
The Christian Social Movement in the Nineteenth Century. 


Emporium.—Bercamo. May. 
Contemporary Artists ; David Callandra. Illus. E. Thovez. 
The Villa Borghese and Its Pictures. Illus. A. J. Rusconi. 
Contemporary Writers; Arthur Symons. With Portraits. U. Ortensi. 
Arboriculture. Illus, H. Correvon. 
Wireless Telegraphy. Illus. F. S. di Brazza. 
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LEADING CONTENTS OF CURRENT PERIODICALS. 


Nuova Antologia.—Via S. ViraLe 7, Rome. 46frs. perann. May rt. 
The First of May. E. de Amicis. 

Garibaldi and the Art of War. G. Cadolini. 

The Love of Flowers. Paola Lombroso. 

D. Callandra and the Monument to Prince Amedeo, 


Illus. A. M. Pastore. 
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The Duchesse d2 Berri. G. Grabinski. 
Islamism at Tripoli. A. Malvezzi. 
The Action of Woman on Society. S. di P. R. 


Rivista Internazionale.—Via Torre 


ARGENTINE 76, Rome. May. 
The Recent Apostolic Letter of Leo XIII. 


and Its Social Importarce. 
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1 Parties and Groups in the Italian Chamber. Prof. D. Zanichelli. Rivista Musicale Italiana.—Frareit: Bocca, Tunin. L4, 50. No. 2. 
l che Vine Crisis in Piedmont. Maggiorino Ferraris. Early Italian Music. Contd. | O. Chilesotti. 
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May 15. e Music and the Melodrama o ourt 0 Medici. €. Lozzi. 
The Mission of the Twentieth Century. Prof. T. G. Teppzr. ——. in Music. G. Zambiasi. a ies 
Maurice Masterlinck. With Portrait. Reader. Franchetti’s “‘ Germania.” _L, Torchi. 
Fortune. M. Maeterlinck. Wagner’s Operas. V. Tomassini. 
Ss, The Mission of Italy. G. Cimbali. Riforma Sociale.—Turin. May 15. 
Marie Bashkirtseff. T. Treb!a. The Social Function of “ Ragioneria.”_ C. Ghidiglia ; 
Ba See The Distribution of Representation in Italy. Prof. G. Arangio-Ruiz. 
Rassegna Nazionale.—Via we PACE 2, FLORENCE. 3ofrs.perann. ‘pee American Peril. F. Flora. 
May tr. a a 
The Dominicans and the Origins of the Inquisition. G. Vitali. Rivista per. le Signorine —Mitan. 12.50 fes. per ann. May. 
Te Anglo-Roman Pastoral. Lord Halifax. A New Work on Dante. E. Vonadoni. 
German Interests in China. F. Cerone. The Malady of the Day. Miranda. 
Notes on the Causes of the South African War. Esmz Howard. La Settimana. —Napies. May. 
The Problem of the Holy Winding Sheet. C. Bassi. The Jews and the Republic of Venic2. P. Molmenti. 
fay 16. The Sealed Fountain. Matilde Sera. 
Bs Parliament and Class Representation. F. Nunzi:nte. Genius and Madness. G. Fioretti. 
Ciudad de Dios.—Reat Mowasterio vet EscoxtaL, Maprip. Italian Politics. Aniceto Sela. 
29 pesetas perann. Mary 5s. Socialistic Doctrines and the Welfare of the Working Classes. Alvaro d= 
The Formula of the Union of Catholics. C. M. Saenz. Albornoz, = 
Final Causes and Science. Z. Martinez-Nujiez. Anarchist Socialism in Spain. R. Mella. 
Ancient List of Latin and Greek Manuscripts in the Escurial. Benigno Christian Architecture in Catalonia. Vicente Lamperez 
Fernandez. . 
ware im : Revista Contemporanea.—Catte pe Pizaxno17, Mavxtp. 2 pesetas. 
Espafia Moderna.—Cvesra pe Sanro Dominco 16, Maprip. May 15. 
. 40 pesetas per ann, May. Schopenhauer. E. Gomme Serrano. 
The Pan-American Congress in Mexico.. Juan Perez d2 Guzman. Customs in Torrente (Valencia). Alfredo Torrent. 
Notes on Carlyle. Prof. Miguel de Unamuno. Studies in Anthropology and Sociology. Manuel Gil Maestre. 
The History of Silk. Joaquin Olmedilla y Puig. Military Organisation in Mexico. A. G. Perez. 
A d Modern C F - 
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American Poets. Laura Mendez. 
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The Mexican Army. Genaro Alas. 
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Along the Zambesi from Tete to Kilwa. 
Annual Value of Colonial ‘rade from 1890 to 1899. 


Abolition of the Food Tax. E. D. Boneta. Some Reflections on the Portuguese Mercantile Marine. Pedro Diniz. 
Elsevier's Gelllustroerd Maandschrift. es 4c AND Co., 46, GREAT De Gids.—Luzac. 3s. May 
; USSELL STREET. 1s. 8 ay. Indi d De Cc. Th Devente 
i Franz M. Melchers ; Dutch Artist. Illus. Cyriel Buijssz. ‘Tht Aacesie, te Pcl Pay — 
pinoy — Dr. Psi a. Dr. H CC 1 Wagner Sources. Prof. R. C. Boer. 
mong the Natives in Surinam. us. Dr. H. van C. Cappelle. Notes and Remark Cc t Topics. 
The Dutch Masters in the Zym/tage in St. Petersburg. Ilius. Max Rooses. 5 sertraline: ta. aa 
Woord en Beeld.—Erven F. Bonn, HAartem. 16s. perann. May. Vragen des Tijds.—Luzac. 1s. 6d. May. 
Professor H. A. Lorentz. With Portrait. P. Zzeman. Suffrage Statistics. J. A. van Gilse. 
Ancient Gelder Towns. Illus. F. Smit Kleine. Lead Poisoning. I. P. de Vooys. 
A Chinese Legend. Illus. Martine Tonnet. State Dispensaries. Dr. G. W. Bruinsma. 
Russkoe Bagatstvo.—Sr. Pererssurc, SrassKAYA I BACKAVAYA. V. A. Zhukovsky. S. Ashevsky. 
pril. The Town and Village in Russian History. N. Rozhkof. 
Unsolved Problems of Biology. V. V. Lunk2vitch. Idealism and Marxism. G. Markeloff. 
The Manganese Kingdom, A. Spaco-Kukotsky. May. 


‘The Resurrection of Natural Law. N.-I. Kareyef. 


Viestnik Yevropui.—Sr. Pererspurc, GALexNaya 20. 
Russia and the Patriarchate after the Crimean War. G. ‘I. 


Mir Bozhi.—Sr. Peterssurc, BasseInayA 35. May. Agriculture and Agricultural Credit. N. M. Katayef 
Gogol and Bielinsky. Contd. V. Schenrek. On the Banks of the Oka. A. Pankratof. 
Qn the Amour in rgor. A. Kauffman. Universal Suffrage in France. R, M. Blank. 
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_-combination with the latter its effect is most satisfactory. 
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OME years ago while perusing the work of an 
eminent medical man I came to the following 
passage :—“ In most, if not ia all cases of illness, 

even in long standing or chronic cases, pure air does 
more towards healing and curing than any medicine, 
than any dietary regulations, than any nursing, and in 

There can be no doubt that pure air is a most powerful 
restorer, of broken-down constitutions, and mountain air 
on account of its great purity and its invigorating qualities 
is of peculiar efficacy. ‘ : 

It is for this reason that people, not only invalids, but 
also those who have only a short time of the year at their 
disposal wherein to seek the necessary rest from the toil 
of many months, should make a careful selection of the 
places in which to spend their time of rest and recreation. 

It is the intention of the writer of this paper to offer a 
guide to some of the most beautiful mountain resorts in 
Europe, and he feels that this will be the more welcome 
as the places here mentioned are less known than they 
deserve, and lie more or less outside of the beaten track. 

From Landeck, a station on the Arlberg railway, a 
carriage road leads over the Stelvio Pass at an elevation 
of over 9,000 feet above the level of the sea. This road 
is one of the most interesting in Europe. Here in the 
midst of the mountain giants of the Ortler group the 
traveller finds hotel accommodation second to none. 
The Trafoi Hotel, 5,000 feet above the level of the sea ; 


TRAVEL AND RECREATION:* 
HIGH MOUNTAIN RESORTS IN THE AUSTRIAN ALPS. 


By A. DE BURGH. 


feet (these are on the southern slope of the Stelvio in 
Italian territory), are only a few, but also the best known, 
and in every respect first-class. Terms are moderate. 
One of the advantages of these high mountain resorts is 
their easy access. Landeck can be reached from London 
in twenty-eight hours, and Trafoi thence in twelve hours. 
The road the visitor travels affords an ever varying 
panorama of the most exquisite and grand mountain 
scenery. The traveller may change the route back, and 
in about nine hours can get to Meran, the renowned 
watering-place, already very popular amongst English 
and Americans. 

Landeck, more than 2,400 feet above the sea level, is a 
romantically situated town and is a summer and winter 
resort. The Hotel Post is one of the best hostelries in 
Tyrol. The magnificent Finstermiinz road leads from 
here into the Engadine. In this neighbourhood on the 
northern slope of the beautiful Fernpass is Lermoos, 
nearly 3,000 feet above the level of the sea, an ideal 
resort for repose in the midst of lovely scenery. 

Near Bozen is the Mendel, over 4,000 feet high, with 
the first-class Hotel Penegal. It can be reached in about 
four hours from that town. Here is also a road into the 
Dolomite district, with the celebrated Karersee Hotel 
near the Rosengarten. 

Further south we have the Valsugana with charming 
Roncegno, a bathing and health resort, very popular for 
its beautiful situation, 1,600 feet above the sea level, 














THE THERMAL BATHS AND MUD BATHS OF BORMIO, 


Upper Valtellina, Province of Sondrio ([taly). in the high Alps, not far from 

Trafoi. Open from May to October, Situated on the Southern slope of the Stelvio ata 

height of 4,500 feet above the level of the sex. Hot Springs trom 98° to 106° Fahrenheit. 
Bormio ‘rivals the:renowned Wildbad, Gastein, Ragatz, and Brennerbad. 

The efficacy of the hot baths and mud baths of Bormio, known as far back as the 

time of Pliny, has ever since been assured in the following maladies :— 

All kinds of articular and muscular rheumatisin (not accompanied by fever), gout, 
sciatiea, and other kinds of neuralgia, longstanding inflammation of the joints, painful 
cicatrices, long standing muscular stiffness, chronic irritatioa of the womb an i annexe 
organs, neurasthenia nut too advanced, Chemically, almost the same as the hot springs 
of t.oubche in Switzerland’; the waters of Bormio are also recommended in the form 
of prolonged baths for eczema and other cutaneous affections of a chronic nature. 
Pension from 9 to 12 francs per day. Reached by the Stelvio Pass from Landeck and 
Meran, and from the Engadine over the Bernina Pass, froin Italy, from Como to Sondrio 
and thence by Diligence.—Address for particulars, the DIRECTOR, BORMIO, or the 
“* TRAVEL EDITOR,” Review of Reviews. 


~ Modern, up-to-date Comfort in the High Mountains of Tyrol. 


THE HOTELS TRAFO! & KARERSEE. 


These new Hotels are fitted with all Modern Comforts, Electric 
Lighting, Steam Heating, Baths, etc. 

The Hotels are easily accessible by carriage. They have their own Postal 
and Telegraphic Station and regular Omnibus communication with the 
nearest railway stations: Bozen, Meran, and Landeck, which lie on the 
line of the principal European routes, and have th2 best express-train con- 
nections, Church of England Service at th hotels. See ‘ Where to Stay.” 

For.*terms, etc., address: A. ABEL, Secretary, Meran, Tyrol; or, 
Drrector. Trafoi Hotel, and Karersee Hotel;'or to the * TRAVEL 
Eprvror,” Review of Reviews. 


Che Beautiful Lake of Constance, 


. Porarlberg and Liechtenstein. 
BREGENZ ‘ON THE LAKE.—Sailing, Fishing, beautiful 


Excursions. The Bregenz Forest, idyllic, romantic, and Alpine moun- 
tain scenery. 


y 
DORNBIRN: Hotel Weiss, with every modern comfort, 
BLUDENZ: Bludenzer Hof, first-class hotel. 
SCHRUNS: Pension and Hotel Stern, Hotel Loewe. 
BRAND: Pension Scesaplana, Hotel Beck. 


The above hotels are situated in beautiful valleys, and are centres for 
excursions; especially suitable for longer sojourns as summz:r health resorts. 








(Railway Station 





which can be reached from Trent by rail, The waters 
19 miles from 


Trento Junction.) R 0 N G EC N 0 


Arsenic-Ferruginous Spring (Highly beneficial and cura- 
tive in cases of Anemia, Chlorosis, Malaria, Skin and Feminine 
Disorders, and Diabetes). First-class Bathing Establish- 
ment and Hotel. 1,700 feet above the sea level. Com- 
manding position. Excellent, pure and dry mountain air. 
Hydrotherapic, electric establishment : Zander Apparatus, Mud 
Baths, 200 rooms and salons, Private park of 80,000 square 
metres, well shaded. Great variety of drives and walks. Concerts 
twice daily; Lawn Tennis and other out-door amusements ; 
Dancing and fashionable social life; Tournaments. Electric 
Light all over the Hotel.—Moderate inclusive terms for 
pension. Season: May to October. (May, June, Sep- 
tember: reduction.) Illustrated pamphlets and particulars 
gratis from THE BATHING ADMINISTRATION, Roncegno, or the 
TRAVEL Epiror, Review of Reviews, Norfolk Street, Strand, 
London, W.C. 


THE BRENNERBAD. 
(Mineral Springs of the same quality as the renowned waters of Wildbad Gastein.) 


On the summit of the Brenner. Railway Station. All trains stop at the 
Station Brennerbad. Beautifully situated in the midst of high mountains; 
surrounded by fine waterfalls; excellent, pure air; pine forests; fresh, 
cold spring water for drinking. 


TYROL’S WILDBAD GASTEIN. 

Remarkable cures have been effected in cases of long standing Rheumatism, 
Gout, Neuralgia, Skin Diseases, ete. 

This summer the migniticent new Brennerbad Hotel will be opened ; it was 
built by the experienced Alpen hotel builders who erected the renowned 
Karersee Hotel. The hotel is in every way up to date, and the terms are 
moderate. Outdoor and Indoor amusements are well provided. Open 
from rst June. For particulars, rooms, etc., address THe Director, Grand 
Hotel, Brennerbad ; or the “‘ Travet Epiror,” Review of Reviews, London. 


South Tyrol). 














* Information about Austria and the Tyrol, or about any places advertised in these pages, will be given by 
the’ Travel Editor, ‘‘ Review of Reviews,” and inquiries about any other parts will be sent to the right quarter. 
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‘The Trafoi Hotel. 


are very efficacious in anemia, chlorosis, etc. (arsenic- 
iron springs). The establishment is one of the best con- 
ducted in Southern Tyrol. Roncegno may well be called 
a health and a pleasure resort. Levico-Vetriolo is also 
in this pretty valley. 

In the Inn valley the Achensee (3,000 feet), reached by 
rail from Jenbach, and Gnadenwald (2,700 feet), near 
Hall, should be mentioned. 

Kitzbiihel, with the English pension “Castle Lebenberg,” 
Igls near Innsbruck, and the latter, the capital of Tyrol, 
are also pleasant mountain resorts, respectively 2,300, 
2,900, and 1,800 fect above the level of the sea. 

On the Brenner there are Brennerbad and Gossensass 
(about 4,000 and 3,000 feet above the sea level). Both 
are well situated and have the very best hotel accom- 
modation ; the former boasts of mineral springs similar to 
those of Gastein, and a grand new hotel is just about to 
be opened (July Ist). 

The Puster valley, reached by rail from Franzensfeste 
on the Brenner railway, possesses also some renowned 


HOTEL IGLERHOF, above Innsbruck. 


Splendidly appointed first-class hotel, situated above Inns- 
bruck, near the Lake of Lans, in midst of beauti ul pine forests. 
Excellent air. Can be reached from Innsbruck by steam- 
tramway. Their Royal Ilighnesses the Duke and Duchess of 
Connaught spent some weeks at this hotel the summer before 
last, and expressed their great satisfaction, and promised to 
repeat their visit. 

. Address—A. ZIMMER, Igls, near Innsbruck. 


SUMMER RESORTS IN SOUTHERN TYROL. 


MERAN,—The best known and world-faned health resort. Perfect 
climate, dry and sunny; excellent hotels and pensions. Grand sport ; 
grounds for races, lawn tennis, football, etc. Golf links will soon be estab- 
lished. ‘Theatre, concerts, dances, etc. Reached by rail from Bozen. 

RIV A.—On the beautiful Lake of Garda. Semi-tropical climate; olives, 
oranges, etc., cultivated in the open air. Sailing, rowing, and fishing 
Beautiful excursions. Reached from Mori on the Southern Railway by 
a local line through some of the most interesting scenery, Steamers 
from Riva to Desenzano and to Peschiera for Milan and Venice. 

MENDEL PASS.-—Magnificent mountain scenery. Reached from 
Bozen by rail and « age 

TRENT.—Ancient city of great historical interest. Hotel Imperial 

excellent. Excursion by rail into the Valsugana with renowned 

Roncegno and its iron-arsenic natural waters ; recommended in cases of 

anemia, malaria, etc. 
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THE BAVARIAN HIGHLANDS. 


Garmisch, Partenkirchen, Oberammergau & Hohenschwar gau. 
Reached from Munich by rail, or from Zi.l or Landeck, in the Inn Valley, by 
diligence and carriage. The land of the magnificent palaces of the late 
Bavarian King Louts If. Scenery unsurpassed in natural beauty, mountain- 
lakes, great forests, excellent roads. ‘Ihe Castle of Neuschwanstein, unique 
in its grandeur, Linderhof, Hohenschwangau Castle, etc., etc. The tour 
from Munich to Innsbruck, véa Garmisch or Hohenschwangau, shows an ever- 
changing panorama of lovely scenery. The country of the Passion plays, 
of wood carvers, of violin makers. Garmisch an ideal summer resort. Villa 
Bader, an English Pension, a home from home. Hotel Schwansee at the 
foot of the hill, which is crowned by Newschwanstein, new the Alp lake, 
etc. First-class. Moderate terms.— Address, PROPRIETORS, or the 
** TRAVEL Epitor,” Review of Reviews. 


The Spring and Early Summer in Tyrol and Vorarlberg. 


INNSBRUCK. 50,900 inhabitants. Protestant, English, and Catholic 
services; English Chaplain in Residence. British Vice-Consulatet 
Educational Establishment of the highest order. Sunny and pleasan. 
climate. Splendid excursions. Situated at the junction of the Gisela, 
3renner, and Arlberg Railways. Lovely neighbourhood. Igls, one of the 
most charming summer resorts, half-an-hour from town. Railway facilities ; 
or carriages to Landeck and Trafoi, the Fernpass, Stelvio, Lermoos, St. 
Anton. Va Zirl or Landeck to Partenkirchen, Garmisch, Hohenschwangau, 
in Bavaria: enchanting scenery. Over the Brenner to Brennerbad and Gossen- 
sass, to Sterzing, Klausen, Brixen, lovely quaint old town with excellent 
hotel (Elephant) to Bozen. Wild scenery all the way. From Franzensfeste 
a line branches off into the Pustervalley, with lovely Toblach and the stately 
Castle of Weissenstein, now a modern private hotel. Near Bozen is the 
renowned Mendel Pass, with its grand Penegal Hotel, Sigmundskron. 
Eppan, etc. ; and a branch line goes to ever-charming Meran, Tyrol’s most 
renowned health resort.—For particulars, etc., write to the “*‘ TRAVEL 
Epitor,” Review of Reviews. 


The Austrian Alps. 
Landesverband fur Fremdenverkehr in Tyrol. 


Address :—Central Bureau des Landesverbandes, 
Meinhartstrasse 14, Innsbruck. 


Verein fur Fremdenverkehr fur 


Vorariberg and Liechtenstein. 
Address—BUREAU FREMDENVERKEHR, BREGENZ ; 


LANDESVERBAND FUR FREMDENVERKEHR IN 
SALZBURG for the Salzkammergut, Ischl, Gastein. 

Or, address for all, ‘‘‘Travet Evitor,” Review of Reviews, London, 
HiE above Associations, which have been officially established for the 
purpose of placing their services at the disposal of the travelling public, 
are always glad to render the best information respecting Tyrol, Vorarlberg, 

Lake of Constance, Liechtenstein and the Bavarian Highlands. They advise 

as to hotels, winter and summer resorts, mineral springs, etc., and also about 

journeys, mountain excursions, guides and expenses, etc., and forward 
pamphlet, terms, etc., free. 

The following places and resorts, springs, etc., are especially recommended— 

INNSBRUCK. Excellent hotels, sunshine, beauti- 
ful excursions in the neighbourhood. 

LANDECK, on the Arlberg Railway. Mild winters, splendid 
hotel accommodation. Fine excursions. 

GOSSENSASS, on the Brenner. Ideal centre for mountain- 
eering. Hotels faultless. 

SALZBURG, Highly recommended for spring sojourn. 
First-class musical and theatrical entertainments. Excursions to 
Kdnigsee and Gastein. Excellent hotels. 

THE DOLOMITES, most magnificent Alpine scenery. 
Excellent Hotels, Karersee Hotel, etc. Reached from Bozen. 

THE PUSTERTHAL (Valley of the Puster), with lovely 
Toblach at the entrance of the Ampezzo Dolomite District, Sidbaha 
Hotel, excellent, further up the valley, near Windisch Matrei, the 
private Hotel, Castle of Weissenstein, unique in its beauty. 

ACHENSEE, reached by ail from Jenbach, in the Inn 
Valley. Charming Alpinelake. Hotel Scholastika and others. Lovely 
excursions on land and water. 

BRIXEN, lovely sheltered situation, pure air. Cold water.cure 
establishment of renown. First-class Hotel (Elephant). Very moderate. 

TRENT, intere-ting old town. Hotel Iinperial, finest hotel 
in the Italian part of Southern Tyrol. Beaut:ful surroundings, Valsugana, 
Sarea Valley, Lake of Garda, etc. 


SPRING AND SUMMER TOURS TO THE AUSTRIAN ALPINE 
PROVINCES, AND THE BAVARIAN HIGHLANDS, 


; has made special 

tors of the above Provi 

ptioa and entertainment of ladies and gentlemen wh» wish to form parties, during 
suing year, for tours into the picturesque and interesting parts of Southern Ei x 

The Correspondent does not intend arranging so-called personally conducted trips, 

would be glad to become one of a party, and place his experience and knowledge ot the 
country to the best advantage of those who would associate with him. First toleave 
England in the middle of August.—For particulars, address the “TRAVEL EDITOR,” 
Review of Reviews, London, 
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MOoORI-AHRCO RIVA, 
On the Lake of Garda Local Railway. 


Travellers to and from Italy should not fail to make the tour 
over the local railway, which leads from Mori to the Lago di Garda, 
one of the loveliest lakes in Europe. The journey takes about an 
hour and a half, and the railway passes through extraordinarily 
beautiful scenery, of which the Lake of Loppio forms the centre. 

The variety of landscape is quite astonishing. Both Arco, with 
its old ruined castle, and Riva, picturesquely situated on the north 
side ofthe lake, are well worth a visit. Mori is a station on the 
Southern Railway, Brenner section, just below Rovereto. 

When breaking the journey to Italy here, the tour is continued by 
steamer on the Lake of Garda, South to Desenzano, for Milan, 
or via Peschiera to Verona and Venice. 
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REVIEWS. 


Home-Land Travel. 


Within a few hours of London, Wild and Winsome Wales 
offers the holiday-seeker all the advantages of foreign travel.— 
Mountain air and sea breezes, with seven days’ board-residence 
and Five Coaching Tours, provided at Pwllheli, on 
| arty i Bay, for Fifty Shillings. First-class hotel, 
Sixty-five Shillings. Unequalled bathing ground, plentiful 
fishing, boating in open bay or inland harbour, golt and al) 
amusements. Geological and archzological centre. 
Full particulars from Town Clerk, Pwllheli. 

















resorts, of which Toblach occupies the first position, It 
lies 3,600 feet above the level of the sea at the entrance,_ 
of the lovely Ampezzo valley. The Siidbahn Hotel was 
for some time the home of the late Empress Frederick. 
It is a hostelry in every way up to date. The excursions 
from this centre are varied and exquisite. Cortina 
d’Ampezzo is easily reached by carriage. 

Near Windisch Matrei stands the feudal castle of 
Weissenstein, a well preserved and beautiful pile, which 
‘is now a private hotel. This establishment is so con- 
ducted that the visitor cannot but feel at home at once ; 
elegance and comfort are combined. The castle is 
much visited by English people. 

Before we conclude our paper we must refer to one of 
the finest high mountain resorts in the Brenta-Dolomites, 
Madonna di Campiglio, 4,500 feet above the level of the 
sea, frequently called the Tyrolese St. Moritz. Season 
from June 1st to September 39th. The Hotel des Alpes 
is a first-class establishment. Madomna di Campiglio 
can be best reached from Trent, and the road is one of 
the most romantic in Europe. Time, about eight hours. 

We by no means wish to’pive our readers the impression 
that this paper is exhaustive, but the resorts here 
mentioned are personally knowr to the writer and can be 








Road over the Stelvio Pass. 





strongly recommended. 





WHERE TO STAY. 





AUSTRIA. 
ACHENSEE: Hotel Scholastika. On a beautiful 
Alpine lake. First-class. Reached from Jenbach, near Innsbruck, 


by rail. 

BOZEN, near: Grand Hotel, Penegal. Over 4,000 
feet above the s2a, on the Mendel. In every respect first-class. 
BREGENZ: Hotel Montfort. On the Lake of Con- 

stance. Best situation. First-class. Moderate charges. 
DOLOMITES: Hotel Karersee. The finest position in 

the world-famed Dolomites. Reached from Bozen. 
GOSSENSASS: Hotel Grébner. On the Brenner 


railway. Excellent centre for excursions, Summer and winter 


resort. 
INNSBRUCK: Hotel Tirol. Near the station. Open 
: all the year. Headquarters of English and Americans in the 
Austrian Alps. Vice-consul and chaplain. 

INNSBRUCK, near: Iglerhof, in Igls. Reached by 
steam tram. Season from May to September. Lovely woods with 
shady walks. Lake bathing, etc. 

KITZBUHEL: Castle of Lebenberg. English pension 
charmingly situated. Bathing in a lake near by. Lovely 
excursions. 

LANDECK: Hotel zur Post, Arlberg Railway. 
Tourist centre to the Stelvio Pass, etc. 

MERAN: Hotel Archduke 
Johann). One of the most 
royalty. Moderate terms. Semi-ttopical gardens. 

MERAN: Hotel Meranerhof. — First-class. 
gardens. Marble vestibule. 

RIVA: Palast Hotel Lido. On the beautiful Lake of 
Garda. First-class. Moderate charges. Lovely situation, with 
semi-tropical vegetation. Charming gardens. Sailing and boating. 

RONCEGNO: Bathing Establishment in the Valsugana. 

' One hour fiom Trent. Open May to October. Iron-arsenic natural 
Waters, recommended in cases of anaemia, malaria, skin diseases and 
feminine disorders. 


John (Erzherzog 
rfect hotels in Tyrol. Patronised by 


Fine 


SALZBURG: Hote! Bristol. Excellently situated near 
the Mirabel Gardens and the Theatre. First-class. Latest im- 
rovements. R. Fleischmann, formerly proprietor of the Hotel de 

ile, Cairo, 

TOBLACH: Hotel Sudbahn. Junction of Puster and 
Ampezzo Valleys. Unsurpassed in natural beauty. Best hotel in 
district. Patronised by the late Empress Frederick, etc. 

TRAFOI: Hotel Trafoi. 
level of the sea, in the Ortler mountains. 
of Tyrol’s highest peaks. 

TRENT: Imperial Hotel Trento. One of the finest 
and best hotels in Southern Tyrol. Open all the year. 

WINDISCH MATREI: Weissenstein Castle. Private 

hotel, near Windisch Matrei, Tyrol (3,410 ft.). Splendidly situated, 

elegantly furnished. First-class throughout. 


BAWARIA. 


GARMISCH: Villa Bader. The centre of the Bavarian 
Alps. The only pension kept by an English lady. 

HOHENSCHWANGAU : Hotel Schwansee. Near 
the celebrated Castle of Neuschwanstein, the Alp-lake, etc. First- 
class. Moderate terms. Lovely excursions. 

LINDAU : Hotel Bayerischer Hof. On the lovely lake 
of Constance. First-class hotel, beautiful situation, grand centre for 
excursions, 

OBERAMMERGAU: Bavarian Highlands. Com- 
fortable and well-furnished Rooms to Let for the Summer months. 
Beautiful situation, balconies with view of mountains, etc. Private 
Family House. Grorce Lanc, Oberammergau, 


BRITTANY. 

PARAME :, Bristol Palace Hegel Sunshine and Sea. 
ITALY. 6 ‘eB SS 

BORMIO: Thermal Baths and Mud Baths. Situated 4,500 


fect above the level of the sea on the southern slop2 of the Stelvio 
Pass, High’Alps. Near Trafoi. Hot Springs like those of Gastein. 
Moderate charges. Hotels first-class. 


PORTUGAL. 


MONT ’ESTORIL, near Lisbon. Grand Hotel d’Italie. 
Agreeable quarters, full south, Terms moderate. 


Nearly 5,000 feet above the 
First-class. In the.midst 

















